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FIFTY CENTS 


ANTHONY PERKINS 

STAR OF 

“LOOK HOMEWARD, ANGEL" 

KETTI FRINGS' HIT 

DRAMATIZATION OF THOMAS 
WOLFE’'S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL 


IN THIS ISSUE...THE COMPLETE PLAY THE MATCHMAKER BY THORNTON WILDER 





WITH MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


BEN SHAHN, His Graphic Art 

By James Thrall Soby. More than 100 
reproductions, 8 pages in full-color 
Bibliography, four-color jacket, 144 pages 


812” x 11”. The first book devoted Now is the time to fill your home with the finest of all books on 
exclusively to the drawings 


and graphic art of this great the arts. T HE SEVI N ARTS Book SOCIETY offers you the 
American artist. List Price Ls ~~. unique opportunity to enjoy in your home great artistic contributions, 


5/0.00. Members’ Price $7.50 r 
brilliantly re >ed with the finest materials available. 
es canans. Be Richeré y reproduced with the finest material able 


Griffith and Arthur Mayer in Now you can own magnificently illustrated volumes like those 
cooperation with the Museum 


of ted Aut: 055 Powe i shown and described here, each one a testament to the vitality of the 


... Bring the Arts into Your Home 


over 1500 photographs, 

9” x 12”. A huge enthralling 
pictorial history of the movies 
from pre-Nickelodeon days 
to Cinerama. List Price 
$15.00. Members’ Price $11.50. 


MATISSE: Fifty Years of His 
Graphic Art. Text by William 
Lieberman. 124 black-and- 
white illustrations, 8 pages in 5 
colors, 8/2" x 11”. One of the 
greatest painters of our age, his 
lively and inquisitive line 
recording the world of the inner 
eye. List Price $10.00 

Members’ Price $7.50. 


PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm 
Boeck and Jaime Sabartés 
524 pp., 606 reproductions 
44 in color, 12” x 842" .A 
monumental study of Picasso, 
the man and his art. List Price 
$17.50. Members’ Price $13.50 


THE EXPRESSIONISTS. Text 
by Carl Zigrosser. 130 repro- 
ductions, 8 in full-color 

144 pages, 82” x 11”. The 
graphic art of one of the most 
exciting and influential art 
movements of the twentieth 
century. List Price $10.00 
Members’ Price $7.50. 


MASTERWORKS OF 

JAPANESE ART. Edited by 
Charles S. Terry. 100 full-page 
plates, 40 in full color; 35 text 
ills., 264 pp., 844” x 12” 

A magnificent presentation of 
the entire heritage of Japanese 
art— painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, textiles, lacquer 
ware, metalwork, prints, and 
architecture. List Price 

$15.00. Members’ Price $12.50 


GAUGUIN. Text by Robert 
Goldwater. 48 oil paintings and 
15 woodblocks in large full-color, 
158 pages, 954” x 1244". An un- 
paralleled showing of Gauguin's 
work in all its dazzling range 
and fascination. List Price 
515.00. Members’ Price $11.95 


ARCHITECTURE AS SPACE 

By Bruno Zevi. 186 

photographs, drawings, and 

plans, 288 pages, 844" x 1044" 

A book which literally shows 

us how to look at architecture A TREASUEY OF THE 


List price $7.50 ~ 
Members’ Price $5.50. THEATRE 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE 

OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 

Edited by Alexander 

Liberman. Introduction by 

Aline Louchheim. 225 pages, 

195 full-color plates, a ia aR 
10” x 13”. List Price $10.00 

Members’ Price $6.95. 


A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE. 

Edited by John Gassner 

? Volumes, handsomely boxed 

Each volume measures 10” x 74%” 
More than 1800 pages. World Drama 
from Aeschylus to Arthur Miller 

The complete text and artistic 
significance of each play in its social 
and biographical background 

List Price $22.50. Members’ Price $14.95 


human imagination. And they can be had at 


substantial savings, made possible by Society membership. 


We invite you to choose any two of these 
beautiful books, one as your FREE 
MEMBERSHIP GIFT, the second as your 
first selection. In addition, each month you will 
receive without charge, The Seven Arts News, 
featuring an illustrated preview of the 
forthcoming selection. We are certain that the 
books you choose to receive will hold a 
prominent place in your library and 

be a source of pride and enjoyment 

for you and your family. - 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 
c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St.. N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please enroll me os a member. Send me the 
FREE GIFT and first selection (at the special mem- 
bership price plus postage and handling) which | 
hove indicated at the right. 

1 am also to receive without charge the monthly 
bulletin, The Seven Arts News. | may choose either 
to receive, reject, or substitute for each monthly 
selection by returning a conveniently provided 
form. | may select as few as 4 books out of the 
more than 100 titles offered during the course of a 
year, | may resign membership at any time after 
buying my fourth book 





FREE GIFT. 





FIRST SELECTION © 
Name 
Street 


City Zone State 





JOHNNY MATHIS 


y Corovan 


EASY TO REMEMBER 
NORMAN BOFF CHOIR 


i e)e) mel eieinil. 
STORY 


| THE GREAT MELODIES OF 


\TCHAIKOVSKY 


i 


2 


ROMANTIC MELODIES FROM 
ROMEO AND JULIET, SLEEPING BEAUTY 
STH SYMPHONY, NUTCRACKER SuITE 
QUARTET IN D. SYMPHONY PATHETIQUE 
MARCHE SLAY, SERENADE FOR ST 


"RAUSS WALTZES 
! IVERTURES 


—— ees FREE—ANY 3—MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW! 


I coLumBiA @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 958-2 
| TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 
numbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 
00 Classical 0 Listening and Dancing 0 Jazz 
_ 0 Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 
100 to be offered during the coming 12 months... at 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 


two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 
Columbia @ Bonus record of my choice FREE. 


City... .cocccccccccccccceoess cosccoccee .- ZONE 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher, address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
have this membership credited to an estab- 
Records dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following information: 


Dealer's Name ...... 


eee eeeeeeeneee 


Boater's AGBIGGS 2 os ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccesccccsececs OF9e 
© Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1958 ® “Coumric”. @D, P morcos tes 


Nelson Eddy 


Complete Score 


Fre= 


ANY 3 


of these superb 
12" COLUMBIA 
(») RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia @ Record Club 
now—and agree to purchase 4 selections 
during the coming 12 months 


* 


your Bonus records “‘in advance”’ 


* After you have purchased only four records, you re- 
ceive a 12” Columbia @ Bonus record of your choice 
FREE for every two additional selections you purchase 
from the Club. In this way your record purchases earn 
a 50% dividend 


* 


Classical; 


You receive, at once, any 3 of these records—FREE. 
One is your gift for joining, and the other two are 


You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: 
Listening and Dancing; 
Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


Jazz; Broadway, 


oe Every month you receive, FREE, a new issue of the 
Columbia @ Record Club Magazine — which describes 
all forthcoming selections 


* 


records in any particular month 


* Your only membership obligation is to buy four selec- 
tions from the more than 100 to be offered in the 
coming 12 months. You may discontinue membership 


any time 


thereafter 


You may accept or reject the selection for your Divi- 
sion, take records from other Divisions or take NO 


* The records you want are mailed and ‘billed to you 
at only $3.98 (original cast Musical Shows somewhat 


higher), plus small mailing charge 


* 


You must be delighted with membership or you may 


cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days 


COLUMBIA © RECORD CLUB Terre HAUTE, INDIANA 


CIRCLE THE NUMBERS OF THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT — 


1. Eddy Duchin Story 

Original Duchin re- 
cordings of The Man 
I Love, April Showers, 
Am I Blue?, 12 others. 


2. Beethoven: 
“‘Moonlight’’ Sonata; 
“Pathétique”’ Sonata; 

“Appassionata” Sonata 

Rudolf Serkin, piano. 


3. Erroll Garner 

The great jazz pianist 
plays Caravan, Lullaby 
Of Birdland, 4 more. 


4.. Offenbach: Gaité 
Parisienne; Chopin: 
Les Sy!phides 

Two delightful ballet 

scores performed by 

The Philadelphia Or- 

chestra, Eugene Or- 

mandy, conductor. 


5. Easy To Remember 
Norman Luboif Choir 
12 songs—Deep Purple, 
Tenderly, Soon, etc. 


6. My Fair Lady 

Original Broadway 
Cast recording with 
Rex Harrison and Julie 


Andrews. Complete 


-score includes Rain in 


Spain, Just You Wait, 
Show Me, 13 more. 


7. Dave Brubeck and 
Jay & Kai at Newport 
Seven exciting new jazz 
improvisations from 
the history-making 
Newport Jazz Festival. 


8. Gershwin Hits 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra. Suave ar- 
rangements of Some- 
body Loves Me, Liza, 
Clap Yo’ Hands, Em- 
braceable You, 10 more. 


9. Sinatra — Adventures 
of the Heart 

Sinatra sings I Could 

Write A Book, Love 

Me, Sorry, 9 more 


10. Ambassador Satch 
Louis Armstrong and 
his All-Stars in re- 
cordings of the famous 
European concert tour. 
10 numbers. 


11. Stravinsky: Firebird 
Suite; Tehaikovsky: 
Romeo and Juliet 
Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducting the New York 
Philharmonic. 


12. Day By Day 

Doris Day sings The 
Song Is You, Autumn 
Leaves, 10 more. 


13. Strauss Waltzes 
Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing New York Phil- 
harmonic. Emperor 
Waltz, Blue Danube, 
Vienna Life, etc 


14. Lure of the Tropics 
Andre Kostelanetz and 
his Orchestra play 
Moon of Manakoora, 
Poinciana, 10 more 


15. Ports Of Call 

Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 6 
works — Bolero, La 
Valse, Escales, etc 


16. Oklahoma! 

Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein’s fabulous hit. 
The complete score... 
starring Nelson Eddy 
in the role of Curly. 


17. Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American In Paris. 


18. The Elgart Touch 

Les Elgart and his Or- 
chestra. 12 numbers— 
Street of Dreams, Slo 
Roll, Where Or When, 
Autumn Serenade, etc. 


ADVENTURES 
OF THE HEART 


STRAVINSKY 

FIREBIRD SUITE 
TCHAIKOVSKY wae 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN | 
WEW YORK PHILHARMONIC | 


Dorothy Kirsten 


Robert Rounseville ¥) 


19. The Great Melodies 
of Tchaikovsky 
Philadelphia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. 8 
romantic selections. 


20. Suddenly It's 

The Hi-Lo’s 
America’s favorite 
quartet sings Love 
Walked In, Stormy 
Weather, 10 others 


21.. King of Swing: Vol.t 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio, 
Quartet. Ridin’ High, 
Moonglow, 9 more. 


22. Brahms: Symphony 
No. 3; Academic 
Festival Overture 

Bruno Walter conduct- 

ing New York Philhar- 

monic. Also included 

—4 Hungarian Dances. 


23. The Merry Widow 

Dorothy Kirsten and 
Robert Rounseville 
The complete score of 
Lehar’s gay operetta 


24. Wonderful, 
Wonderful 

Johnny Mathis sings 

Old Black Magic, Day 

In Day Out, 10 more. H 
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1. MARK LIGHT SETTINGS ON LUMITRON CUE SHEETS 

2. STACK CUE SHEETS IN CONSOLE READERS 

3. CROSS-FADE SMOOTHLY FROM ONE PRE-SET TO 
THE NEXT WITH MANUAL FADER 


IT’S AS SIMPLE AS 1, 2, 3! the all-electronic, all-new 

LUMITRON INFINITE PRE-SET LIGHTING CONTROL SYSTEM 

Far superior to anything now available, it eliminates guess- 

on and human error to permit the prompt 

f the desired lighting design. Every cue is 

Ily erpreted and always explicitly followed. The 

tube s LUMITRON System provides an infinite number of 

Pre-sets for the sw achievenient of the finest, most complex 

lighting design and frees the Lighting Designer from 
routine tasks 


f+ 


Here, inac t, t »-sized Console, is the most 


aielilela amaelil act oli tage lighting control yet devised 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 
- UNLIMITED NUMBER OF PRE-SETS AVAILABLE TO THE LIGHTING DE 


T RECORD OF THE 1 


THE CONTROL OF THE OPERATOR 
UT OW MAINTENANCE 
“ COMPETITIV PRICED WIT SYSTEN TED TO ONLY TEN PRE-SETS 
“ FULLY UARANTEED NSTALLED AND MAINTAINED BY EXPERT LUMITRON 
ENGINEERS 


LUMITRON..... «iii» 


METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2250 STEINWAY AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. © AStoria %-3200 


Creative Engineering for the Living Theatre by... 
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The Cover 


Anthony Perkins in Look Homeward, Angel, the work that is the 
leading centender for the season’s major theatrical awards, to 
be announced this month. The play’s producer, Kermit Bloom- 
garden, is profiled in this issue by Ward Merchouse under the title 
“Prize Productions and Profits.” Photograph by Helen Merrill 


The Play 
32 The Matchmaker by Thornion Wilder 


Features 


28 Prize Productions and Profits by Ward Morehouse 

31 The Show Stopper by Doug Anderson 

59 Summer’s Approach Herald’s Shakespeare 

64 The Business of Being an Angel by John Keating 

66 Arena Stage: Washington’s “Old Vat” by Richard L. Coe 

70 Soliloquy on Methuselah Shaw by Margaret Webster 

79 O’Neill and a Mature Hollywood Outlook by Kenneth 
Macgowan 


Opera House 


74 All-American 
76 Award for a Ballerina 
78 Callas: Challenge and Conquest by Emily Coleman 


On Broadway 


Sunrise at Campobello 
The Body Beautiful 
Summer of the 17th Doll 
Oh Captain! 

The Entertainer 

Cloud 7 

Winesburg, Ohio 

Maybe Tuesday 
Interlock 


Off Broadway 


26 Endgame 
27. The Infernal Machine 


Departments 


4 Calendar 
10 Offstage 
60 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 
68 Famous American Theatres 
87 Letters 
88 Books 
89 My Ten Favorite Plays by Tallulah Bankhead and 
Thomas Quinn Curtiss 


PuBLICATION Orrice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill. 
EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y 
Generar Orrices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, III. 

Allow 5 weeks for subseription to begin or for change of address. 





“THE FINEST ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
MUSICAL STAGE THIS SEASON!” | 


WEST SIDE STOR 


A new musical 
Based on a conception of Jerome Robbins — 
woos ny ARTHUR LAURENTS 
music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


% with mail on “ 
WINTER GARDEN 1634 8 woy. Cir. 5-4878 





“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—McClain, Jri.-Amer. 
ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


GREER GARSON 


AvatieMame 


JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Besed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 


Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 


BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y.C. 


Est MUSICALS 
Bo Wega 


EDWARD SALLY ANK 


MULHARE: HOWEs 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


My fair facy 
RONALD. RADD 


REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of By 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








Calendar 


BROADWAY 


This season started out rather tentatively but 
it is winding up as one of the most productive 
in years (“‘more new smash hits on the boards 
than at any time in recent memory,”’ reported 
Variety). Among the successful works are: Look 
Homeward Ketti Frings’s dramatization 
of Thomas Wolfe's autobiographical novel, with 
Anthony Perkins, Hugh Griffith and Jo Van 
Fleet heading the cast (Barrymore, 243 W. 47th 
St.); William Inge’s The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs, about a family in an Oklahoma town 
during the 1920's, whose cast includes Teresa 
Wright, Pat Hingle and Eileen Heckart (Music 
Box, 239 W. 45th St.); Sunrise at Campobello 
by Dore Schary, about Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt in the years 1921-24, with Ralph Bellamy, 
Mary Fickett and Henry Jones in the cast 
(Cort, 138 W. 48th St.); Time Remembered, 
Jean Anouilh’s comedy about an incurably ro- 
mantic young man and a young milliner who 
resembles his dead love, with a cast headed by 
Helen Hayes, Richard Burton and Susan Stras- 
berg (Morosco, 217 West 45th St.); and Two 
for the Seesaw, a two-character play by Wil- 
liam Gibson about the involvements of a lawyer 
from Nebraska and a dancer from the Bronx, 
with Henry Fonda and Anne Bancroft (Booth, 
222 W. 45th St.}. 

Add to the list the two plays by John Os- 
borne: The Entertainer, about a smalltime 
vaudevillian and his family, with Laurence Ol- 
ivier, Brenda de Banzie and George Relph, 
which is playing a limited engagement (Royale, 
242 W. 45th St.), and Look Back in Anger, 
about a disgruntled young Englishman and his 
long-suffering wife, with a cast including Ken- 
neth Haigh, Mary Ure and Alan Bates (Lyceum, 
149 W. 45th St.). Also Romanoff and Juliet, a 
comedy by Peter Ustinov about the goings on 
between the American and Russian embassies in 
a Graustarkian country, with Ustinov in the 
role he created in London (Plymouth, 236 W 
45th St.); The Rope Dancers by Morton Wish- 
engrad, a domestic drama set at the turn of the 
century, with Siobhan McKenna and Art Car- 
ney (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd St.); and 
Fair Game, a comedy by Sam Locke about a 
young divorcee’s adventures in Manhattan’s gar- 
ment district, with Sam Levene, Ellen McRae 
and Robert Webber among the principals (Long- 
acre, 220 W. 48th St.). 

This season‘s successful song-and-dance en- 
tries include: West Side Story, with book (about 
juvenile gangs in New York) by Arthur Laurents, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. 
Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, direction and 
choreography by Jerome Robbins, and with a 
cast including Carol Lawrence, Larry Kert and 
Chita Rivera (Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway) : 





of the Theatre Arts 


jamaica, 

ontalban, with book by E. 

Fred Saidy, lyrics by Mr. Hocus 
by Harold Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. R 
The Music Man, with book by Meredith Willson 
(the show’s composer-lyricist) and Franklin 
Lacey, about a salesman in the year 1912 who 
launches a children’s band in a small Iowa 
town, and whose cast is headed by Robert Pres- 
ton, David Burns and Barbara Cook (Majestic, 
245 W. 44th St.); Oh tain!, a musical 
adaptation of the film The tain’s Paradise, 
about a sea captain with a wife in England and 
a mistress in Paris, with book by Al Morgan 
and José Ferrer, who also directed, score by 
Jay Livingston and Ray Evans, and a cast 
headed by Tony Randall, Abbe Lane and ro. 
lyn MeKeever (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.); and 
The Body Beautiful, with book by Joseph Stein 
and Will Glickman about a college prize fighter 
who turns pro, score by Jerry ek ond el- 
don Harnick, and with Mindy Carson, Jack 
Warden and Steve Forrest as principals (Broad- 
way, 1681 Broadway). 

Scheduled to continue are: Blue Denim by 
James Leo Herlihy and William Noble, abeut 
a teen-age love affair that has a tragic aytcome, 
with a cast, directed by Joshua Logan, including 
June Walker, Chester Morris and Carol Lynley 
(Playhouse, 137 W. 49th St.) ; and a return en- 
gagement of Anouilh’s The Waltz of the Torea- 
dors, with Melvyn Douglas, Betty Field and 
Lili Darvas, for a limited engagement (Coronet, 
230 W. 49th St.). 

Holding their own, among entries from - 
vious seasons, are: Auntie Mame, dramatized by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee from Pat- 
rick Dennis’ best-selling novel, with Greer Gar- 
son in the title role (Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th 
St.) ; Bells Are Ringing, with book and lyrics by 
Betty Comden an dolph Green, music by 
Jule Styne, and with Judy Holliday and Sydney 
Chaplin heading the cast (Shubert, 22 W. 
44th St.) ; Li’l Abner, based on Al Capp’s comic 
strip, with book by Norman Panama and Mel- 
vin Frank, lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by 
Gene de Paul, with Peter Palmer and Stubby 
Kaye (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.); New Girl 
in Town, the musical adaptation of O’Neill’s 
Anna Christi¢, with book and direction by 
George Abbott, music and lyrics by Bob Mer- 
rill, and a cast headed by Gwen Verdon, Thelma 
Ritter, George Wallace and Cameron Prud’- 
homme (46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.); and 
the number-one sellout My Fair Lady, with 
lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion) 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and 
Selly Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist 
t 


~ Recent scheduled openings included: Who Was 


“WONDERFUL-SIMPLY WONDERFUL" E 
—Chapman, News 





PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Bolc. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; Ist Balc. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tex Incl.) Please enclose self-oddressed, 
stamped envelope and suggest aiternate dates. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, 
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AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION. 
By Max Lerner. A brilliant insight 
into the workings of America. An 
examination of the automatic factory, 
public relations, steady dating, the 
split-level home, and many more 
aspects of the growing pains of a 
nation. Pub. at $10.00. 


ALBERT CAMUS: The Invincible Summer. 


By Albert Maquet. No writer has 
become a classic more quickly 
than Nobel Prize winner 

Albert Camus. Here is the first 
full-length study in English of all 
Camus’s novels, stories, plays and 
essays supplemented by a complete 
bibliography. Pub. at $3.75. 


THE SANDBURG RANGE. By Carl 
Sandburg. 496 pages, 16 pages of 


photographs, portraits and caricatures, 


6%” x 9%”. A single volume that 
presents every aspect of a notable 
literary career, including Sandburg as 
poet, biographer, historian, novelist 
and storyteller for children. 

Pub. at $6.00. 


THE POWER ELITE. By C. Wright 
Mills. A thoughtful, carefully 
documented scrutiny of America’s 
new Pa peg ruling class, the 
men and women at the pinnacles 
of fame and power and fortune. 
Pub. at $6.00. 


PHOTOS: SANDBURG 
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BY ED STEIN, LERNER BY HALSMAN 


Provocative... outstanding... 


pb 
J AMER 


Here are some of today’s most ” 
works of important authors of our 
people are talking about—critically acclaimed “outstanding” in history, 
sociology, fiction and science. Each is representative of the typical 
selections which have earned THE Book FIND CLUB its reputation 
for “the best in books.” 
to the tremendous 
on all books—savings ™ 


Choose any 3 for only 3.95 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK FIND CLUB 


It is probable that you have been meaning to read some of these volumes 
but just haven't gotten around to it. Now... for only $3.95, you can have your choice 
of any 3 of the books shown here as a special introductory offer to THE Book Finp C.us. 
As a member of THE Book Finp CLUvuB you will receive Free the monthly editions 


the forthcoming selection and other interesting and informative material 
about the many titles offered to members—all at special membership prices. 
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provocative books— 
time. These are books 
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And may we call your attention 








savings which members receive 


up to 50% of the retail price. 


SANDBURG 





of the Book Find News, containing an authoritative review of 


And with each fourth book you purchase, you will receive the current 
Bonus Book, adding up to even greater savings. 


Start your membership in THE Book Finp CLus with 
any three of the books shown here, and 


\N assure yourself of receiving the outstanding books of 1958. 
Le 


pasl 






und 
me 


MYTH AND GUILT. By Theodor Reik. 
A foremost psychoanalyst explores 
the crime and punishment of mankind 
and probes human guilt-feelings. 
Pub. at $5.75 


A DEATH IN THE FAMILY. By James 
Agee. An extremely moving novel 
about a loving and closely knit family 
and of the loss and heartbreak in 

that intimate circle when a beloved 
member suddenly dies. Pub. at $3.95. 


ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED. 

A portrait of Clarence Darrow 

in his own words, edited by 
Arthur Weinberg. The most famous 
courtroom addresses from one of 
America’s greatest lawyers and 
humanitarians, brought together for 
the first time. Pub. at $6.50. 


THE AMERICAN PAST. By Roger 
Butterfield. A panorama in pictures 
and words of the entire history of 
the United States, newly revised 
and updated with additional text 
and plates. Pub. at $6.95. 


THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE. 

By Edmund Wilson. A Documentary 
of the Jazz Age, the Great Depression, 
and the New Deal, in which 

Edmund Wilson recreates one of the 
most turbulent and interesting periods 
of our history. Pub. at $6.00. 





The Book Find Club 


Fill out Coupon and Mail Today 











THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 
c/o Theatre Arts., 130 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and send me, for only $3.95 
| plus 24¢ postage and handling, the three books I have chosen. 
I am to receive free the monthly Book Find News. I agree to 
* purchase at least 4 additional books during my first year of 
membership; and I am to receive a Free bonus book for each 
four purchases. I may cancel my membership without obliga- 
tion at any time after accepting four selections. 


(CD AMERICA AS A CIVILIZATION C) CAMUS: 
() THE SANDBURG RANGE The Invincible Summer 
> C) MYTH AND GUILT (] THE AMERICAN PAST 
(CJ ATTORNEY FOR THE DAMNED C) THE POWER ELITE 
(A DEATH IN THE FAMILY () THE AMERICAN EARTHQUAKE 







































































NAME 


please print) 













ADDRESS 












city ZONE STATE 
(Some price in Canada: Address 105 Bond St 


TA 458 


. Toronto 2, Canada) 



















“GORGEOUS THEATRE!” — Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


HELEN _RICHARD SUSAN 
HAYES BURTON STRASBERG 


TIME REMEMBERED 


MOROSCO, West 45. Eves. 8:40. Mate. Wed. & Sat. 


“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY" 
—KERR, Her. Volts 


MEREDITH Wi 
NEW MUSICAL COMEOY 


Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


i MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 





That Lady | Saw You With?, a comedy by 
Norman Krasna about a professor who tries 
to save his faltering marriage with a lie, and 
almost causes a national catastrophe, with Peter 
Lind Hayes and Mary Healy (Martin Beck, 362 
W. 45th St.); Back to Methuselah, a condensed 
version of Bernard Shaw’s work by Arnold Moss, 
directed by Margaret Webster, with Tyrone 
Power, Faye Emerson, Arthur Treacher and 
Valerie Bettis in the cast (Ambassador, 123 W 
49th St.); International Soiree, an intimate re- 
vue with Patachou and Hiram Sherman (Bijou, 
209 W. 45th St.) ; and Plaintiff in a Pretty Hat, 
a comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams, with 
Glynis Johns and Mr. Williams. 


OPENINGS 


Say, Darling (April 3)—a comedy with music 
by Richard and Siselen Bissell and Abe Burrows 
based on Mr. Bissell’s novel of the same title, 
about a writer and his adventures with the 
Sardi set when his book is being made into a 
Broadway musical. Songs by Jule Styne, lyrics 
by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, and a cast 
including David Wayne, Vivian Blaine, Johnny 
poe and Constance Ford (ANTA, 245 W. 
52nd St.). 


Love Me Little (April 9)—a comedy by John 
G. Fuller dramatized from the novel of the 
same name by Amanda Vail, with Donald Cook, 
Joan Bennett, Susan Kohner and Meg Mundy 
(Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) 


The Visit (April 14)—Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne returning to Broadway—in a theatre 
that has been named in their honor—in Maurice 
Valency’s adaptation of Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s 
play, which recently played in England under 
the title Time and Again. The work is about 
a wealthy woman’s revenge—she calls it justice 

on the man who wronged her as a girl. For a 
limited engagement (Lunt and Fontanne, for- 
merly the Globe, 205 W. 46th St.). 


The Firstborn (April 30) — verse drama by 
Christopher Fry concerned with Moses and his 
attempts to save the Israelites from Egyptian 
dominance. With Katharine Cornell and An- 
thony Quayle, who also directed. 


OFF BROADWAY 

Still heading the list as the longest run work 
on the current New York stage is The Three- 
penny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the 
musical play by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht 

Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St.). 

Of this season’s productions, the following are 
scheduled to continue: Clérambard, Marcel 
Aymé’s comedy, in which Claude Daunhin stars 
as a misanthrope who is converted to the 
preachings of St. Francis (Rooftop, Second Ave 
and Houston St.); two Tennessee Williams one- 
act plays, Something Unspoken and Suddenly 
Last Summer, with the over-all title of Garden 
District, with Hortense Alden, Eleanor Phelps 
and Anne Meacham (York, 64th St. and First 
Ave.); Endgame by Samuel Beckett (Cherry 
Lane, 38 Commerce St.); a revival of The Boy 
Friend by the New Princess Company (Down- 
town, 85 E. 4th St.); The Brothers Karamazov, 
dramatized from Dostoevski’s novel by Boris 
Tumarin and Jack Sydow (Gate, 162 Second 
Ave.); and a revival of Edwin Justus Mayer's 
Children of Darkness, directed by José Quintero 
(Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan Sq.). 

Recent scheduled openings included: A Power 
of Dreams by Peter John Stephens (Sullivan 
St., 181 Sullivan St.) ; Anouilh’s Ardéle (Cricket, 
162 Second Ave.) ; The Long Gallery by Ramsey 
Yelvington (Greystone Hotel, 91st St. and 
Broadway) ; and the Stratford Festival Company 
of Canada in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
slated to run through April 6, after which the 
company will offer The Broken Jug, adapted by 
Donald Harron, beginning April 8 (Phoenix, 189 
Second Ave.). Beginning April 29, Le Théatre 
du Nouveau Monde of Montreal will appear in 
Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire and three one- 
act farces by the same author (Phoenix). 


TRYOUTS 

(Particulars about a production are given 
only when a Broadway opening is not sched- 
uled for this month.) 

The Firstborn—Cleveland, through April 5 
(Hanna); Toronto, April 7-12 (Royal Alex- 
andra); Boston, beginning April 14 for two 
weeks (Colonial). 

Love Me Little—Philadelphia, through April 
5 (Walnut St.’. 


TOURING SHOWS 

BAKERSFIELD (California)—No Time for Ser- 
geants, April 10 (Harvey Auditorium). 

BIRMINGHAM—Damn Yankees, Apri! 1-2 
(Temple) 

BOSTON—The Diary of Anne Frank, beginning 
April 7 for five weeks (Wilbur). 

CHICAGO—The Most Happy Fella (Black- 
stone); My Fair Lady (Shubert); Visit to a 
Small Planet, through April 26 (Harris). 

CINCINNATI—Auntie Mame, through April 12 
(Shubert) ; Visit to a Small Planet, beginning 
April 28 (Shubert). 

EL PASO—No Time for Sergeants, April | 
(Magoffin Auditorium). 











STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


courses; BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
ourses! 1 PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


ANALYSIS OF SCRIPTS FOR 
THE ADVANCED ACTOR 


Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
Angna Enters 
MIME FOR ACTORS 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


YOUR 


RESTAURANT 





WRITER’S 
MARKET LIST 


If you're interested in writing fiction or 
articles for leading magazines or book pub- 

lishers, Daniel S. Mead, the prominent 
literary agent, has prepared a catalogue of 
markets which is a “must” item. : 

It’s a complete list of magazine and book 

publishers for iring authors, with ad- 

dresses and telephone numbers. Tells you 

where to send your manuscript. For your 
free copy of this valuable reference aid 

write tr 


DANIEL S. MEAD, Dept. TA-4 
915 Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
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FRESNO—No Time for Sergeants, April 11 
inte Auditorium). 
~~ Yankees, April 23-26 (Music 


INDIANAPOLIS—Auntie Mame, April 14-19 


M 


ditorium). 


MEMPHIS—Damn Yankees, April 14-16 (Ellis 


Auditorium). 


MILWAUKEE—aAuntie Mamie, one week begin- 


ning April 28 (Riverside). 


NEW HAVEN—The Diary of Anne Frank, 


te br 5 eueeere) 

NEW ORLEANS—Damn Yankees, April 5, 7, 
9-12 Oteeiten Auditorium). 

ogee oo CITY—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
Apri . 


PHOENIX—No Time for Sergeants, April 3 


(West —_ School Auditorium). 

PORTLAND ( on)—No Time for Sergeants, 
April 15-16 (Public Auditorium). 

SACRAMENTO—No Time for Sergeants, Apri! 
12 (Civic Auditorium). 

SAN DIEGO—No Time for Sergeants, April 
7-8 (Fox). 

SANTA BARBARA—No Time for Sergeants, 
April 9 (Granada). 

SEATTLE—No Time for Sergeants, April 21-26 


to ON 
SHREVEPORT—Damn Yankees, April 21-22 
a ja Auditorium). 
SPOKANE—No Time for Sergeants, April 19 
(Coliseum). 
TACOMA—No Time for Sergeants, April 17 
(Temple). 
TULSA—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Apri! 2-3 
VANCOUVER—No Time for Sergeants, April 
28-29 (International Cinema). 
WICHITA—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, April 1. 
YAKIMA (Washington)—No Time for Ser- 
geants, April 18 (Capitol). 
OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 
(Listings for the June Calendar must be re- 
ceived by April 12.) 
ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE — University Theatre. Noah, 


April 22-26. 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX—Phoenix Little Theatre. Othello, 
Agee 10-12; The Taming of the Shrew, April 
14-16; Twelfth Night, April 18-19. 





Put your theatre group way out front 
by going “on stage” in a Hoosier 
Tent Theatre . . . the exciting modern 
facility that eee “magic” to the 
theatre-goer. Hoosier specializes in 
the creation of unique and unusual 
Theatre -in-the-Round and Music 
Circus Tents, including the first Nylon 
Tent Theatre in America — The 
Tuscon Winter. Playhouse. 


Other typical installations include: 
Cincinnati Summer Playhouse 
Columbus Playhouse-on-the-Green 
Indianapolis Avondale Playhouse 
Montreal Repertory Theatre 
Detroit Northland Playhouse 
Warsaw Wagonwheel Theatre 


Send for new free catalog 
and sample material. 


TARPAULIN & CANVAS GOODS CO., INC. 


Dept. TA, 1302 W. Washington Street 
indianapolis 6, Ind. - Phone MElrose 2-9451 
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urat). 
LITTLE ROCK—Damn Yankees, April 17-19 
San Auditoriura). 
LOUISVILLE—Auntie Mame, April 21-26 (Au- 




















YOU’D KNOW HIM ANYWHERE! 














CHICAGO 


CANADA 


Here’s the Pump Room’s plumed coffee boy who 
proudly serves you at Chicago’s Ambassador 


Hotels and at Toronto’s Lord Simcoe. To 


connoisseurs everywhere, he is the 
symbol of the superb cuisine and 
hospitality you will find at every 
Imperial Hotel . . . in Chicago, 
Ottawa, and Toronto. You'll enjoy 
it in every tender aged steak 
served in the Sherman’s famous 
Porterhouse restaurant. 
Imperial Hotels are 
distinguished by excellence 
in dining pleasure, punctil- 
ious service, and beautifully 
appointed suites and 

rooms. Come and see 


for yourself! 


THE SHERMAN 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 


THE LORD SIMCOE, IN TORONTO 
THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAWA 





For the STAGE... the CLASSROOM ... and the LIBRARY 
PLAYS FOR PLAYERS 





York Public Library. “.. . 














and Guide to Play Production 
Compiled and edited by 


Verne Powers 


Introduction by John Chapman, 
eminent Drama Critic of the New 
York Daily News and Editor of 
Theatre °53, °54, °55, and °56. 

Special Section on Simple Scen- 
ery and How to Use It by Dr. 
Colby Lewis, Production Manager 


of WTTW-TV, Chicago. 


A new and practical anthology text consisting of 17 outstanding 
short plays and over 200 pages of production aids. 


“You will, I am sure, be as impressed as I was at the practicality of 
Plays for Players.”—-GEORGE FREEDLEY, The New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph and Curator of the Theatre Collection of the New 
an unusually valuable work.”"—SAMUEL 
SELDEN, Department of Dramatic Art, University of North Carolina. 






Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 





















for the tirst time! 


ADAMS STUDIO offers ‘YOU 


Summer Acting Marathon 
June 17th to September 27th, 1958 


15 weeks of solid acting craft spearheaded into off Broadway 
productions ranging from the Greek classics to Shakespeare and 
modern originals. 


Course personally conducted by Bown Adams and Virginia Daly. 


@ |. You will appear in from six to 24 public performances. 


@ 9. You will receive at least 12 special acting laboratory sessions under 
Bown Adams. 


@ 3. You will receive at least !2 special scene study groups under 
Virginia Daly. 


© 4, You will have at least 14 intensive rehearsals for each play you 
appear in. 


® 5. You will have at least two personal appointments with Bown Adams 
and Virginia Daly regarding your progress. 


® 6, You will have the opportunity of appearing in several parts, ranging 
from the Greek classics through Shakespeare to modern originals. 


@ 7, Each production will be held over for a year's off Broadway show- 
case at our Studio and will be presented twice each week. 


NOTE: All training, except private work, will be held in the evenings. 
Tuition for entire fifteen weeks will average only twenty dollars a week. 
For complete schedule on Summer Acting Marathon, write 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 
306 West 8ist Street, New York City 14 


—*Beginning, Advanced and Professional Actors. 





| senior DRAMATIC WORKSHOP | 


“the School with a Great Tradition” 
Dr. Maria Piseator, Directer Dr. Saul Colin, President 


Next Term June 16, 1958 


Power Rietante and Goeteaase tndaties 


Elaine Stritch iger 
Marion Brando Tennessee Williams 
Anthony Francoisa Tony Curtis 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 


MIME classes fer Professionals and beginners 
under direction of ETIENNE DECROUX from Paris 


Capitel Theatre Bidg., 1639 Broadway, New Yerk 19, Judsen 6-4800 
Write er Phene for Cataleg 





CALIFORNIA 
SERS ELEY - = Vaicassity of California. !welfth 


HO YwGoD— Thea qpLdiimited, | Inc. The 
Parable of Death and The Incomplete Educa- 


tion, A A 
LONG BEA‘ Community Players: Holiday 


h April 19. 
SAN siege a Di 2, tae Theatre. 


The 
SAN FRANCISCO “eeate te College. The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, April 8-19, 25-26. 
SAN JOSE—San Jose State College. The Cruci- 
ble, Aged 18-19, 24-26; Pipsqueak and the 
Crosspatch Fairy, April 26. 
COLORADO 


| BOULDER—University Theatre. The Teahouse 


of the August Moon, April 17-19. 


DENVER — 4 hee ny heatre. The Living 


Mask, April 17-19, 24-26 
CONNECTICUT 
NEW BRITAIN—Teachers College, The Great 
God Brown, April 17-19. 
STORRS—University of Connecticut. The Wins- 
low Boy, April 15-22. 
DELAWARE 
WILMINGTON — Wilmington Drama League 
by Ta Mutiny Court-Martial, April 18-19, 


~~" DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ay ag ner -Theatre Lobby: Waiting for 


a ad April 11. y+ hl Stage: Ro- 
= all uliet FLORIt April 6. 


FLORIDA 


| CORAL GABLES—University of Miami, Ring 


spe. Murder in the Cathedral, April 17 


DAYTONA BEACH—Daytona Beach Little The- 


atre. Jane, April 23-2 


| HOLLY ‘OOD—Little Theatre of Sethywsed 
Dial “*M” 


for Murder, beginning April 29 
JACKSONVILLE — Little Theatre of lackson- 
ville. A Streetcar Named Desire, Avril 9-19. 


ST. PETERSBURG—St. Petersburg Little The- 


of Lorraine, April 6- 


Joan 
SARASOTA Players of — ‘Can-Can, be- 


ginning April 21. 


GEORGIA 
ATHENS—University Theatre. The Circle, Apri! 
29-30. 


IDAHO 


| BOISE—Boise Little Theatre. The Rainmaker, 


| 





April 23-27 
POCATELLO—Idaho State College. Dear Bru- 
tus, April 25-26 


nd 


American Theatre Wing 


Helen Menken, President 


Professional Training 
Center 





ACTING 


Two-year training 
for the 
talented non-professional. 


Fall semester begins 
in mid-September 


Enroliments now being accepted 


351 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Approved by the New York 
State Education Department. 


(Eligible veterans may trein under 
Public Law 550) 
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IMPORTANT PI.AiS 
FROM THEATRE ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Listed below are most of the plays 
that have appeared in THEATRE 
ARTS during the past ten years. 


All information herein subject to change 
without notice, 


Command Soin. 
The Winslow Bo me 
The Play's the Thing. 
Aa Inspector Calls ae 
Anne of the Thousand Days... June 1949 


Summer 1948 
Oct. 1948 









the Sliver Whistle 1949 
Present Laughter Aug. 1949 
Edward, My Son....................... . 1949 
Two Blind Mice......................... 8 1949 
The Biggest Thief in Town 1950 
The Leading Lady 1950 
Ves, My Lord.............0:.00.00.00... 1950 
The Closing Door 19590 
That Lady.... 1950 


Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep July 1950 


Dierde of the Sorrows. 1950 
Caesar and Cleopatra. 1950 
The Enchonted.............. ; ; q 1950 
Lost in the Stars....................... 3 1950 
The Day After Tomorrow........ 1 1951 
The Gloconda Smi'e.. ne y 1951 
Season In the Sun..................... June 195! 
ay = ~ weal s Lobblies... July 195! 
REA RE LS IOTGEE Aug 1951 


The Autumn Garden, Act I..... Sept. 1951 
The Autumn Garden. Act Il.... Oct, 195! 
The Autumn Sorgen. Act lll... Nov. 195! 


SG i cochaseiaiitteiintbcscereocans a 

Don Juan in Helll....................... —~_ = 
The Country Girl 
- Book and Candle............. June 1952 








Ss! hter of the Innocents...... Nov. 1952 
Paint Your Wagon................... Dec. 1952 
Point of No Return.............. Morch 1953 
Darkness at Noon.................... April 1953 
The Children's Hour............... May 1953 
My Darlin’ Aida.................... . June 1953 
2) ae Se Seo... ane 
| SESS A 1953 
Misclliance _ 







The Crucible... vsiaveenies 
Time Out a Ginger. aie Feb. H+ 9 


Dial Me" "er “qo =" 
oy wy, r. Penn er. 195 
The Rose Tottos yea 5 






Order by month and year of issue. Prices 
1958—-Oc. 1957—7Se. 1956 and all pre- 
vious issues—$1. Please enclose check 


Back Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 208 


or 
Se 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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ILLINOIS 
CHICA’ = fs ‘Theatre. Ca- 
mino Real, throug P' 
EVANSTON — Northwestern University. The 
Servant of Two Masters, April 25-27. 
PEORIA—Peoria Players. Barefoot in Athens, 


April 12-19. 
INDIANA 
RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. Speak- 
ing of Murder, April 8-12 
lOWA 
DES MOINES—Des Moines Community Play- 
house. Janus, April 11-26. 
KANSAS 
LAWRENCE—University Theatre. Man and Su- 
perman, beginning April 30. 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Vagabond Players. The White 
Sheep of the Family, beginning April 8. 
MICHIGAN 
BATTLE CREEK—Battle Creek Civic Theatre 
The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, Apri! 9-12 
BENTON HARBOR—Twin City Players. By 
Hex, April 11-12. 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS — University Theatre. Arena 
Theatre: A Streetcar Named Desire, April 22- 
26. Studio Theatre: A Dance of Death, Apri! 
22-26. 


MISSOURI 

SPRING?IELD nee Little Theatre. Bus 
St April 9 

WARRENSBU RG Central Missouri State Col 
lege Players. Beyond the Horizon, April 16-18 

NEW JERSEY 

MAPLEWOOD—The Strollers—Born Yesterday, 
April 24-26. 

NEW BRUNSWICK — Rutgers University 
ees Theatre Guild. All My Sons, Apri! 


NEW YORK 
ALFRED—State University of New York. Mac- 
beth, Apri! 30. 
BINGHAMPTON—Binghampton Civic Theatre 
Dover Road, April 24-26. 
FREDONIA—Fredonia State Teachers College 
Tiger at the Gates, April 17-19. 
FRESH MEADOWS—Fresh Meadows Commu 
nity Theatre. Rocket to the Moon, April 25 


26. 

GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College. Thieves’ Car- 
nival. April 30. 

HEMPSTEAD. Hofstra College. Hamlet, April 


25-2 

HU NTINGTON— Township Theatre Group. The 
Night of January 16, April 17-19. 

NEW YORK—New York University, Hall of 
Fame Players: The Front Page, April 25-26 
Bown Adams Studio: A Movie Idol There 
Once Was and Three Caverns of Hell, Fri. 
and Sat. evenings. 

OHIO 

COLUMBUS—Ohio State University. The Add- 
ing Machine, April 15-20. 

GAMBIER— Kenyon College, Hill Theatre. My 
3 Angels, April 24-26. 

OREGON 

EUGENE—University of Oregon. The Way of 
the World, April 26-27. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA—Plays and Players. The Hid- 
den River, April 16-19. 

PITTSBURGH—The Playhouse: Mr. Ambassa- 
dor, t = April 12. = house Jr.: Marco 
eat ieves, Sat. afternoons, through 

i 


ERSITY ee ay Penn State Players. The 


“hey, the a. 11-12; Tonight at 
April 18-19, Pio 3s. 


RHODE ISLAND 

PROVIDENCE—Brown University. Brownbrok- 

ers, April 21-25. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SPARTANBURG — Spartanburg Little Theatre. 

Inherit the Wind, April 23-26. 

TEXAS 

«| lima of Texas. King Lear, April 
DALLAS—Theatre 58. Season of the Beast. 

through April 13. 
HUNTSVILLE — Sam Houston State Teachers 

College. Roadside, April 24-26 


UTAH 
La State University. Othello, Apri! 
23-26. 
VIRGINIA 


WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre 
Othello, April 23-25. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE — University of Washington, Show- 
boat Theatre. The Caine Mutiny Court-Mar- 
tial, through April 5. 
WISCONSIN 
MILWAUKEE—Milwaukee Players. Tiger at the 
Gates, April 25-27. 
CANADA 
OTTAWA—Ottawa Little Theatre: Aw for 
the Prosecution, nies April 28. Orpheus 
fegete Society: jama Game, April 








DRAMABOOKS 


Great, often unavailable, plays and works 
on theatre in attractive inexpensive paper 
bound editions. 


i. JEAN ANOUILH — §& plays: Romeo and 


Jeannette, The Rehearsal, The Ermine, 
Antigone, Eurydice. 
Paper $1.75; Cloth $3.95 


2. PAPERS ON ACTING—Edited by Brander 


Matthews—by great actors and direc- 
tors—Coquelin, Talma, Kemble, Gil- 
lette, Booth and others. 

Paper $1.45; Cloth $3.75 


3. LET'S GET A DIVORCE AND OTHER PLAYS 


—Edited with an Introduction on “The 
Psychology of Farce” by Eric Bentley— 
6 plays by Labiche, Sardou, Courteline, 
Feydeau, and Prévert. 
Paper $1.75; Cloth $3.95 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH—Edited by George 
Pierce Baker—2 plays: The Good 
Natur’d Man, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Paper $1.25 


THE THEATRE—By Stark Y oung—Presents 
the dramatic philosophy of one of 
America’s great critics. Paper $.95 


6. THE FERVENT YEARS—By Harold Clur- 


man Paper $1.35 


1. THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM — By 


Bernard Shaw Paper $.95 


8. PREFACE TO HAMLET—By Harley Gran- 


ville-Barker Paper $1.25 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHANS- 
By Henri Fluchére with a foreword by 
T. S. Eliot. Paper $1.25 


10. ON DRAMATIC METHOD—By Harley Gran- 


ville-Barker Paper $.95 
(1. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW — By G. K. 
Chesterton Paper $.95 
12, CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE — Edited by 
Havelock Ellis—5 plays. Paper $1.35 
13. WILLIAM CONGREVE—FEdited by Alexan- 


der Charles Ewald — Complete plays. 
Paper $1.45 


14, CAMILLE AND OTHER PLAYS—Fdited by 


Stephen S. Stanton—5 French Plays 
Paper $1.45 


15. BEN JONSON—Edited, with an _ Intro- 


duction and Notes by Brinsley Nichol- 
son and C. H. Herford—3 plays: Vol- 
pone, Epicoene, The Alchemist. 

Paper $1.45; Cloth $3.00 


16. HAZLIT ON THEATRE—Edited by William 


Archer and Robert Lowe 
Paper $1.25; Cloth $3.00 


17, PAPERS ON PLAYMAKING — Edited by 


Please send me, postage free, the books circled 
below. 1 enciens $ . 


Brander Matthews—Ten great essay: 
Paper $1.35; Cloth $3.50 
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The Moiseyev Dance Company of Moscow is scheduled to begin its first American tour this month with an engagement 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, opening April 14. Following the New York Stand the company will 
visit other major cities from coast to coast. According to the sponsor, S. Hurok, the company of 106 is the largest 
dance troupe ever to visit this country from abroad. 


OFFSTAGE 


Visit with the Lunts 

We have sat in on a good many 
press conferences in our time, but 
none covered more ground than the 
recent session in which the Lunts 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 
were the principal sources of infor- 
mation. This took place in the base- 
ment lounge of the Globe Theatre. 
and it was the occasion for the re- 
lease of the news that the Globe, 
refurbished from backstage to mar- 
quee, was to be renamed the Lunt- 
Fontanne Theatre. It reopens this 
month with the Lunts in The Visit, 
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the Maurice Valency adaptation of 
Friedrich Duerrenmatt’s play, in 
which the noted acting team recent- 
ly appeared in Britain (but not Lon- 
don) and Ireland. 

What made this get-together so 
imposing, aside from the range of 
theatrical talk that is bound to char- 
acterize any gathering involving the 
Lunts, was its transatlantic nature. 
The actors were in Dublin, at one 
end of a radio; at the New York end 
were representatives of the press, 
producers Robert W. Dowling, Roger 
L. Stevens and Robert Whitehead 


author Valency, and representatives 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, whose facilities made the press 
conference possible. 

After being apprised of the honor 
bestowed on them by the Messrs 
Dowling, Stevens and Whitehead 
(who have taken over the Globe un- 
der a lease from William Zecken- 
dorf), the Lunts proceeded to supply 
the rest of the information of the 
day. Lunt described The Visit as “a 
kind of morality play’—‘“small-town 
girl makes good’”’"—“‘a heavy comedy.’ 
Miss Fontanne remarked. that the 
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work has overtones of Macbeth. As 
if all this were not a sufficient come- 
on, Lunt added these words: “My 
part is that of an appalling man, a 
poor shabby creature. I spend a great 
deal of time in a coffin.” (The play, 
we reiterate, is by Duerrenmatt-Va- 
lency—not by Samuel Beckett.) 

The acting couple had some other 
interesting bits to supply. The Dub- 
lin theatre, for example, has the 
longest intermissions they’ve come 
across. These intervals range from 
twenty to twenty-five minutes— 
longer than those in England, and 
considerably longer than those in 
our own playhouses. The Olympia 
Theatre, where the Lunts were play- 
ing at the time of the interview, 
raises its curtain at 8 p.m.—or 8:10 
or 8:15. Curtain time is dependent 
on the number of people assembled 
in the audience. “Great casualness 
here,” Lunt remarked. If audience 
members haven’t returned to their 
seats following the intermission pe- 
riod, the curtain is held until they 
do. (The Olympia has three bars.) 
Despite the earlier starting time, 
performances in Dublin generally 
run to about 10:30 p.m. 


The conversation got around to 
audiences. “The best ones we've 
played to are San Francisco, Edin- 
burgh and Dublin,” said Miss Fon- 
tanne. “We think Dublin has a slight 
edge because the audiences do some- 
thing that is quite fantastic, and it 
happens every night. When there is 
some finely written prose, a hush 
settles over the house as though 
they were seeing an exciting part 
of a melodrama. There is a stillness, 
a quiet for a well-written idea.” Lunt 
summed it up as “an ear for writing.” 

If Dublin gets the palm in this re- 
spect, what about the famous open- 
ing-night audiences of New York? 
For them, Miss Fontanne had some- 
thing else—the back of her hand: 
“You know what they’re like. The 
behavior is appalling; they come in 
late, they talk during the play.” But 
after opening night, she conceded, 
the picture brightens. “In the long 
run,” said the lady who is an author- 
ity on long runs, “New York audi- 
ences are quiet and intelligent to 
play to.” 


Confessions of an Egghead 


Intermission period in the New 
York theatre may be short, but not 
so short that one can’t put them to 
good use, especially if he conducts 
a theatre column. Recently we en- 
countered Adlai E. Stevenson, and, 
as usual, he was well armed with 
quips. 

“Do you get to the theatre often?” 
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“Not often enough —a situation 
I’m going to try to remedy.” : 

When we asked him to elaborate 
this point, he was momentarily 
quite serious. “The dramatic art,” 
he explained, “is perhaps the oldest 
we have, if you trace its origins to 
the Greek culture, and it means all 
the accumulated wisdom, charm and 
history of the race. For the theatre- 
goer, it offers whatever you wish to 
find in it. Certainly when you have 
as rich an opportunity as you have 
in New York, you can find anything 
you want.” 

We inquired about the type of 
play that Stevenson personally 
favors. 

“I like everything” was the reply. 
“I’m a man without taste.” 


Pal Valerie 


Margaret Webster, whose “Solilo- 
quy on Methuselah Shaw” appears 
elsewhere in this issue, was sure that 
her article would never reach our 
offices—and if it did, she wasn’t at 
all confident that it could be de- 
ciphered. She wrote the piece during 
the tour of Back to Methuselah, 
which she directed, and quickly dis- 
covered that a journey dominated by 
one-night stands is not exactly con- 
ducive to legibility, let alone the 
sort of thought processes suggested 
by the Shaw work. 


“Longhand scribbling on a moving 


bus doesn’t produce the most legible 
writing,” Miss Webster commented. 
“And I can’t type.” But Valerie Bet- 
tis, who plays the Serpent in the 
Shaw work, came to the rescue. She 
volunteered to type the piece, and 
when it arrived, the manuscript bore 
this postscript from Miss Bettis: 
“typed by a fool—Serpent by name.” 

Apropos of postscripts, here is an- 
other that may surprise many, just 
as it surprised us. We had always 
associated Miss Webster primarily 
as a Shakespearean—as director, ac- 
tor and author. Well, we were quite 
wrong. She has played and directed 
more of Shaw than Shakespeare— 
more than a score of the Irish mas- 
ter’s works. 


Devil's Due 

This has been an eventful season 
for Ray Walston. For the theatre the 
actor has been starring (with Peter 
Lind Hayes and Mary Healy) in Nor- 
man Krasna’s new comedy Who Was 
that Lady I Saw You With? For mo- 
tion-picture audiences he was going 
through his paces as Luther Billis in 
the newly released South Pactfic, 
playing a part that he had in the 
theatre for more than two years, 
first on tour in this country, and 
later in London; and in the spring 
he has another date with Hollywood, 
this time to recreate his satanic rele 
in Damn Yankees. 

In looking over a biography of 


A model of Oliver Smith’s set for Say, Darling is inspected by coauthor-direc- 
tor Abe Burrows (center) and three of the cast principals—Johnny Desmond 
(left), who makes his Broadway debut in this comedy with songs; David 
Wayne and Vivian Blaine. Richard and Marian Bissell joined Burrows in trans- 
a play about the making of a Broad- 


forming Bissell’s novel into a stage work 


way musical. 
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Walston recently, we were struck 
by the way in which newspapers 
have figured in his rise. We knew 
that he had begun as a member of 
Margo Jone’s company in Texas, and 
of his subsequent experience at the 
Cleveland Play House. Eventually he 
came to New York, where the going 
was tough. During the day he would 
make the rounds of producers’ and 
casting agents’ offices, and for a time 
he spent his evening hours working 
as a late-shift linotype operator for 
the New York Herald Tribune, where 
his duties included setting some of 
Howard Barnes’s critiques of plays 
in which he had tried to land roles. 

Very likely there was a certain 
balm inherent in that job, when the 
productions were flops. But not 
enough, certainly, to keep him per- 
manently interested in typography. 
In the fall of 1948 Ray found himself 
cast as the salesman in the Margo 
Jones-directed Broadway production 
of Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke. It was a small part but it 
wasn’t overlooked by critics such as 
Ward Morehouse, who wrote in the 
Sun that Walston gave it a “tremen- 
dously engaging” performance. The 
actor eventually won the Clarence 
Derwent Award for that job (“best 
acting of the season in a nonfeatured 
role”). But when the award was an- 
nounced —and it signalized better 
things in the Walston career—the 
play had closed. He read about it one 
night in a newspaper, in the course 
of a subway ride, after having been 
turned down in his bid to become a 
replacement in Born Yesterday. 
Seven years later, when a touring 
company of Damn Yankees was or- 
ganized, Ray noted with more than 
casual interest that the Applegate 
role that he was playing on Broad- 
way was assigned to a rather promi- 
nent player—name of Bobby Clark. 


Two for the Road 


The job of casting for road tours 
is a rigorous one, but assiduity in 
this respect can pay unexpected divi- 
dends. The producing firm of Bow- 
den, Barr and Bullock made this dis- 
covery during the current season 
when it set about building a touring 
company for Auntie Mame. In due 
course Constance Bennett was se- 
lected for the leading role, but some 
thousand other actors applied for 
the thirty-nine additional parts. Aft- 
er sorting out the applicants, the 
producers cut the field to five hun- 
dred.and interviewed all of these. 
Half that number were invited to 
read for parts, and the roles were 
finally assigned. 

All this effort was not superfluous, 
it developed. When the first com- 
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pany met with great success, B., B. 
and B. decided to form a second 
Mame troupe headed by Sylvia Sid- 
ney. Filling the other roles was a 
simple matter this time, and the new 
cast is scheduled to begin its travels 
this month in Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

The moral is simple: If at first you 
don’t succeed, hope for an alternate 
company. 


Family Affair 


At opening night of Sunrise at 
Campobello, the play dealing with 
the life of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and his family, the Roosevelts on 
stage were clearly outnumbered by 
the real Roosevelts in the audience- 
and this was no small feat when one 
considered the make-up of Dore 
Schary’s cast. Moss Hart summed up 
things rather neatly, we thought. 
“There are so many Roosevelts here,” 
he cracked, “it’s practically a gov- 
ernment in exile.” 

We were interested, too, in the 
reactions of the real Roosevelts to 
the stage Roosevelts. We asked 
Franklin, Jr. about this, and he re- 
plied: “It brought back many memo- 
ries, in some ways a little hard to 
take, because of the old emotions it 
aroused.” He had praise for play- 
wright Schary, however. Was the 
opening scene authentic in its de- 
piction of the planning of a Shake- 
speare reading as a family diversion? 


lt certainly was, asserted F.D.R., 
Jr.; he couldn’t recall any of the 
roles he had actually read during 
these sessions, but he did recall that 
his father always assigned the parts. 

Another son had praise for the ac- 
tor representing him in the play. 
(All four Roosevelt sons were on 
hand, along with their mother.) Said 
James of James Bonnet’s perform- 
ance: “He does a fine job. I only wish 
I had been that handsome when I 
was that age.” 

And from Mrs. F.D.R.: “I think 
it is an excellent play, but I have no 
feeling of reality about it; it has no 
more to do with me than the man in 
the moon.” 


Playwright's Progress 


The last time we came across Don- 
ald Harron on the New York stage, 
he was appearing as an earnest med- 
ical student in Separate Tables. This 
month we expect to catch up with 
him again, but this time he will be 
functioning in the capacity of play 
doctor or something closely akin- 
and off Broadway. He has trans- 
formed the venerable German com- 
edy by Heinrich von Kleist, The 
Broken Jug, into one of the offerings 
of the touring company of the Strat- 
ford (Canada) Shakespearean Festi- 
val, which currently is installed at 
the Phoenix Theatre. The young 
playwright-actor from Toronto has 


From a radio studio in Dublin, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne wave a trans- 
atlantic greeting to American producers and journalists who interviewed them 
recently during a press conference, at which it was learned that the noted 
acting team is returning to Broadway this month in The Visit. The interview- 
ers were stationed at the Globe Theatre, which had been refurbished and 


renamed for the Lunts. 
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turned the work into a Canadian 
folk comedy, setting the action in a 
small town outside York (old Toron- 
to) during the War of 1812. The 
plot concerns a Falstaffian judge who 
is forced into trying a case involving 
a crime committeed by himself. 
Douglas Campbell, a memorable 
Merry Wives Falstaff of Stratford's 
1956 season, plays the judge in the 
Canadian version, which is to be un- 
veiled April 8. ; 

We were more than alittle curious 
about the presence of a German- 
Canadian work in the repertory of a 
Shakespeare festival company. But 
Michael Langham, festival artistic 
director who staged both works for 
the New York engagement, had a 
ready answer. Several of them, in 
fact. First off, he said, the company 
is committed to presenting non- 
Shakespearean works away from 
home; so The Broken Jug is actually 
more representative of the touring 
players than the first offering at the 
Phoenix, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona. 

This policy also dovetails with the 
announced plan to encourage new 
playwrights. Said Langham: “It is 
important for the classical theatre 
to stimulate the contemporary dra- 
matist. Being able to write for a 
company—as Shakespeare did—is of 
great advantage to the contempo- 
rary playwright.” To implement the 
policy, a national (Canadian) play- 
writing competition has been an- 
nounced, under sponsorship of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail; it is the 
brain child of Langham and that 
newspapers drama critic, Herbert 
Whittaker. The winning plays are to 
be performed by the Stratford com- 
pany, either during the summer fes- 
tival seasons or on winter tours. 

Next season, Harron hopes, he will 
be back on Broadway, and this time 
as playwright. His current job is 
adapting the Robertson Davies novel 
Leaven of Malice for producer Jos- 
eph M. Hyman. 


Dressing the Part 


Several months ago we reported 
that a Russian actor and a Canadian 
one had been comparing notes on 
their interpretations of Hamlet. For 
no particular reason this led us to 
speculating, and doing some research, 
on the matter of Hamlet’s dress 
through the ages. As our small con- 
tribution to the Bard’s birthday 
month, we pass along our findings: 

In Shakespeare's day, actors play- 
ing Hamlet and other leading parts 
in his plays—including Julius Caesar 
—were costumed in the latest Eliz- 
abethan styles; for the audience, the 
stage was clearly “the glass of fash- 
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ion.” In the eighteenth century the 
custom of contemporary dress still 
held true. Garrick, for instance, 
played Hamlet in a square-cut coat, 
knee breeches, and jabot and cuffs 
fashionable in his day, when periwigs 
were worn off stage as well as on. A 
1779 painting of a contemporary 
Hamlet reveals a Polonius resem- 
bling the Gilbert Stuart portrait of 
George Washington, so familiar to 
school children. 

By the early nineteenth century, 
historical accuracy was asserting it- 
self on the stage. The 1814 Hamlet 
of Edmund Kean wore Elizabethan 
dress—balloon breeches, doublet and 
tights. A few decades later both 
Macready and Kean played the char- 
acter in knee-length tunic or skirt, 
as did Edwin Booth in the 1880’s- 
and Booth added cross-gartering. 


Elizabethan is still the popular 
costume for Hamlet today, but every 
now and then the urge to dress him 
in contemporary fashion breaks out 
again. The most famous modern- 
dress Hamlet of recent history was 
probably the 1938 Old Vic production, 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie; Alec 
Guinness wore a business suit, tie 
and V-necked sweater, and uniforms 
supplied the necessary court splen- 
dor. Other contemporary Hamlets 
have dressed the court in white ties 
and tails. 


No modern-dress versions have 
caught our attention in recent 
months—very likely because no one 
can really take seriously a Gertrude 
wearing a chemise. 


Learning the Ropes 


Last August in these pages we 
carried a feature devoted to the mu- 
sical tent theatres, and made much 
of the fact that this was a rapidly 
growing branch of summer stage 
activity. Just how growing was 
brought home to us several weeks 
ago when we received news of a 
school designed to train business man- 
agers, house managers and box-office 
treasurers for these playhouses. 

Two school sessions have been an- 
nounced by the parent organization, 
the Musical Arena Theatres Associa- 
tion: one for March and one for the 
current month, beginning April 15. 
Instruction is being offered in payroll- 
preparation procedures, union con- 
tracts and regulations, box-office 
procedures, house management, office 
management, royalty contracts, pro- 
duction and promotion. The April 
session will be conducted on four 
consecutive Saturdays, and further 
information can be obtained from 
headquarters of the association, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New 


York. Classes are to be held in mid- 
town Manhattan. 

The purposes of the classes is emi- 
nently practical, the association in- 
forms us—‘“to provide a trained pool 
of interested persons so that there 
will be available personnel for stock 
theatre jobs this coming summer.” 


New Girl in Town 


Joan Plowright, the young English 
actress who has been playing Laur- 
ence Olivier’s daughter in The En- 
tertainer, not only has the biggest, 
blackest eyes on Broadway. She also 
has the sort of versatility that sent 
the New York critics into a state 
of delight when she made her Ameri- 
can debut in the Eugéne Ionesco 
double bill at the Phoenix Theatre 
back in January. For that assign- 
ment she appeared as a ninety-year- 
old woman in The Chairs, a portray- 
al that required her to apply make-up 
for a solid hour before each per- 
formance, and then, after the curtain 
had risen, to carry thirty-nine chairs 
on stage during the performance it- 
self. And following the intermission 
of that program, she played a seven- 
teen-year-old in The Lesson. 

The transition from old age to 
youth reminded us of Miss Isobel 
(that play again!), and it is a fact 
that the Ionesco works created their 
own share of confusion among the 
critics. Miss Plowright has a de- 
lightfully practical view of this mat- 
ter, however. “I don’t know what 
they mean,” she admits, “I only act 
in them.” 

She has acted in parts ranging 
from eight to eighty, as a matter of 
fact. Now twenty-six, she made her 
West End debut as the eight-year-old 
Pip, the cabin boy in Orson Welles’s 
production of Moby Dick. “I got very 
good reviews,” she recalled. “But 
then I was the only girl in the cast, 
so people were bound to notice me.” 


Before that she had attended the 
Old Vie School, and we first caught 
up with her just after her gradua- 
tion, when she was cavorting in a 
revue on the tiny stage of London’s 
old Watergate Theatre. In one 
sketch, we remember, she brought 
down the house as a teen-age ballet- 
omane with a crush on Robert Help- 
mann. 

Wnen the English Stage Company 
was formed in 1956, this young ac- 
tress was invited to become one of 
its members. So formidable did her 
talents prove that The Country Wife 
was revived, according to artistic di- 
rector George Devine, just to display 
her talents. One of the company’s 
aims is discovering new writers, a 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The Gant family in Look Homeward, Angel. From left (rear): Arthur Hill, Rosemary Murphy, Jo Van 
Fleet, Arthur Storch; from left (front): Anthony Perkins and Hugh Griffith. 


HELEN MERRILL. 
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SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO—Governor Alfred E. Smith and Franklin D. Roosevelt seal their pact 
with a handshake. Left to right: Alan Bunce, Henry Jones, Ralph Bellamy and Mary Welch. 


SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 


To the casual observer, the years 1921-24 may 
seem highly unlikely ones for a play about Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. But they were years of decision 
too, for he was contending with something even 
more formidable than Republicans and prevailing 
prosperity, that constitutional foe of the opposi- 
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tion party. This was the period of his struggle 
against infantile paralysis, his fight to stay alive 
physically and politically, and it has served Dore 
Schary well. The latter’s play is not an especially 
large one, particularly in a historical sense, but 
it radiates the same hearty warmth and persua- 
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siveness that made the Roosevelt fireside chats so 
hard to resist in the not-too-distant past. Mr. Schary 
makes no bones about his frank admiration for 
Mr. Roosevelt. But he is not a servile worshiper 
intent on giving a personal hero a big hug. Mostly 
he has stuck pretty close to the fireside himself, 
showing Roosevelt’s courageous struggle against 
the disease, and his successful effort to resist the 
life of a country squire and somehow remain in 
the political arena—a campaign in which he had 
the valuable assistance of his wife and his long- 
time friend Louis Howe, and the stout opposition 
of his aristocratic mother. But in the final act of a 
work that is more fringed than tinged by politics, 
the playwright hasn’t forgotten to show us F.D.R. 
the master politician, more than holding his own 
against the craft of another seasoned veteran, Al 
Smith. Smith wants Roosevelt to nominate him 
for the Presidency in the 1924 convention, and 
Roosevelt, eager to regain the public eye and prove 
his recovery, is more than willing. But neither one 
is willing to lay his cards on the table at the outset. 
So they spar in one of the most vivid scenes of a 
play that abounds in them; and in this variant of 
the battle of the smoke-filled room, it is the cigar 
that yields to the cigarette. Smith breaks down 
and makes the proposal. In a concluding episode 
we see Roosevelt, his crippled legs in braces, slow- 
ly but resolutely making his way to the rostrum 
of Madison Square Garden, about to deliver the 
nominating speech. A modest triumph, perhaps, 
when viewed in retrospect, but a perfect ending 
for a work of Schary’s homey dimensions; it has 
significance enough in the light of what we have 
seen in the two preceding hours—and it has the 
advantage of being viewed, in 1958, in the light 
of the vastly more eventful things that followed. 
It is a scene, moreover, that is likely to have the 
stanchest Republican dabbing his eyes furtively. 

We should add that this is accomplished with- 
out benefit of a calculated attack on the tear 
glands. Both the play and the direction of Vincent 
J. Donehue are fundamentally honest. Both are 
low-keyed, in fact. But the enterprise is shored up 
by a remarkably fine performance by Ralph Bell- 
amy in the central role. He has gone a long wav 
beyond a mastery of mannerisms. This is a por- 
trayal that incorporates both warmth and strength. 
and while the role itself is not a masterpiece of 
size or complexity, Bellamy assuredly fills every 
bit of it. It is altogether as striking a piece of act- 
ing as we are apt to see this season. The excellent 
cast also includes Mary Fickett as Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Henry Jones as Louis Howe, Anne Seymour 
as F.D.R.’s mother, Mary Welch as his secretary, 
and Alan Bunce as Governor Smith. They are 
understandably overshadowed, but by no means 
overlooked. 
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CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Play and pro- 
duction received a solid vote of confidence 
from almost all hands. The most reserved 
notice was turned in by Walter Kerr of 
the Herald Tribune, who wrote: “As 
drama, Sunrise at Campobello is much too 
stately stuff. But the genuineness of the 
central performance makes it give off, fi- 
nally, a wonderful glow.” The six other 
critics had virtually no reservations, Rich- 
ard Watts, Jr. of the Post called it “tre- 
mendously moving drama,’ and added: 
“Ralph Bellamy gives a superb perform- 
ance. ...I can’t imagine anyone so polit- 
ically partisan that he wouldn’t find Sun- 
rise at Campobello moving, heroic and in- 
spiring.” From John Chapman, Daily 
News: “Sunrise at Campobello is an alto- 
gether lovely work for the theatre ...a 
living and moving part of this country’s 
life.” 








SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO 
January 30, 1958 
Cort Theatre 


A play by Dore Schary presented by the Thea- 
tre Guild and Mr. Schary, directed by Vincent 
J. Donehue, designed and lighted by Ralph Al- 
swang, costumes by Virginia Volland. 

CAST 
ANNA ROOSEVELT 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR 
JAMES ROOSEVELT James Bonnet 
ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT Perry Skaar 
EDWARD James Earl Jones 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT Ralph Bellamy 
JOHN ROOSEVELT Jeffrey Rowland 
MARIE Ethel Everett 
LOUIS MC HENRY HOWE Henry Jones 
MRS. SARA DELANO ROOSEVELT Anne Seymour 
MISS MARGUERITE (MISSY) LE HAND Mary Welch 
DOCTOR BENNETT James Reese 
FRANKLIN CALDER William Fort 
MR. BRIMMER Clifford Carpenter 
MR. LASSITER Richard Robbins 
GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH Alan Bunce 
DALY Jerry Crews 
POLICEMAN Floyd Curtis 
SENATOR WALSH Vincent Dowling 
A SPEAKER Edwin Phillips 
STRETCHER BEARERS Edwin Phillips, Vincent 

Dowling, Floyd Curtis 

General manager, Peter Davis; company man- 
ager, Jesse Long; production stage manager, 
Jean Barrere; stage manager, Kenneth Mays; 
press representatives, Nat Dorfman, Irvin Dorf- 
man, Marjorie Barkentin. 


Roni Dengel 
Mary Fickett 
Kenneth Kakos 
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THE BODY BEAUTIFUL—Steve Forrest plays the college boy turned pugilist. At left of center is Mindy Carson, 
who plays his girl, and at right of center, Jack Warden, his manager. 


THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three affirma- 
tive notices were turned in, and four nega- 
tive. John Chapman of the Daily News found 
the show “sprightly and funny.” John Mc- 
Clain of the Journal-American said that it 
promises the audience “a charming evening 
—and it delivers.” In the opposing camp, 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times said: “It takes 
first-rate writers like Damon Runyon and 
Ring Lardner to make comedy out of seedy 
rackets like the fight game. It takes perspec- 
tive.’ And in the Herald Tribune, Walter 
Kerr wrote: “It just doesn’t know how to 
land a haymaker, that’s all.” 


is 


Aside from singing very pleasantly and adding her 
bit to the scenic affects, Mindy Carson’s function in 
this musical comedy is playing the role of secretary 
to a hard-pressed boxing manager. The latter is such 
an unsuccessful fellow that it is hard to imagine a 


personable girl sticking to such a job. Apparently 
the authors anticipated this thought, for early in the 
proceedings they have her state her position in this 
manner: “You can’t quit a guy like Dave—he always 
owes you money.” The Body Beautiful has a lot in 
common with this chap. It concludes two and a half 
hours with a sizable deficit, and if the first-nighters 
had followed Miss Carson’s line of reasoning, they 
would still be hanging around the Broadway Theatre 
waiting for a pay-off. True, the second act does 
pick up noticeably, but it is a case of too little too 
late. By then, in the vernacular of what used to be 
called Jacobs Beach, the show has spent too much 
time either flat on its back or walking on its heels, 
a very unseemly situation for a form of theatre that 
sets great store by the heads-up, best-foot-forward 
approach. 

The faulty footwork traces largely to the book, 
which is an aimless collection of clichés and gags 
lacking any point of view, realistic, satiric, whimsical 
or otherwise. There are two basic story threads. One 
involves this manager with a stable of inept fighters 
and a collection of ex-wives who are more rambunc- 


(continued on next page) 
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THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 


January 23, 1958 
Broadway Theatre 


A musical comedy with book by Joseph Stein and 
Will Glickman, music by Jerry Bock, lyrics by Shel- 
don Harnick; presented by Richard Kollmar and 
Albert Selden, directed by George Schaefer, musical 
direction and vocal arrangements by Milton Greene, 
settings and lighting by William and Jean Eckart, 
costumes by Noel Taylor, dances and musical num- 
bers by Herbert Ross, ballet music by Genevieve 
Pitot, orchestrations by Ted Royal. 


CAST 

DAVE Jack Warden 
ALBERT William Hickey 
HARRY Lonnie Sattin 
BOB Steve Forrest 
ANN Mindy Carson 
DOMINIC Edward Becker 
EDDIE Tom Raskin 
RICHIE Bob Wiensko 
FLORENCE Jane Romano 
BOXER Bill Richards 
HANDLER Knute Sullivan 
FRANK Richard Chitos 
NICKY Tony Atkins 
TRAINER Albert Popwell 
BOXER Bob Wiensko 
MARGE Barbara McNair 
JANE Helen Silver 
KATHY Kathie Forman 
DANNY Tommy Halloran 
GEORGE Armand Bonay 
ARTIE Jeff Roberts 
JOSH Alan Weeks 
PETE Richard DeBella 
PHIL Edmund Gaynes 
ANNOUNCER Jack DeLon 
REFEREE Bill Richards 
REPORTERS Mace Barrett, Harry Lee Rogers, 

Mitchell Nutick, Stanley Papich 
GLORIA Mara Lynn 
CAMPBELL Mark Allen 
TWO MEN Knute Sullivan, Jack DeLon 
BEN Joe Ross 


SINGERS: Dorothy Aull, Mace Barrett, Edward 
Becker, Jack DeLon, Bette Graham, Buzz Halliday, 
Mary Louise, Broc Peters, Tom Raskin, Joe Ross, 
Knute Sullivan, Bob Wiensko. 


DANCERS: Bob Daley, Ethelyne Dunfee, Shellie 
Farrell, Jeanna Belkin, Patti Karr, Patsi King, Louis 
Kosman, Ralph McWilliams, Mitchell Nutick, Stan- 
ley Papich, Albert Popwell, Nora Reho, Bill Rich- 
ards, Harry Lee Rogers, Yvonne Othon, James 
McAnany. 


General manager, Walter Fried; production stage 
manager, Michael Ellis; stage manager, Paul Leaf; 
press representative, Frank Goodman. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Where Are They?,” “The 
Body Beautiful,” “Pffft!” “Fair Warning,” “Leave 
Well Enough Alone,” “Blonde Blues,” “Uh-huh 
Oh Yeah!,” “All of These and More,” “Nobility,” 
“Summer Is,” “The Honeymoon Is Over,” “Just My 
Luck,” “Art of Conversation,” “Gloria,” “A Rela- 
tively Simple Affair.” 











tious, since he in invariably behind in his alimony 
payments. The other had to do with a handsome col- 
lege boy (the Body Beautiful) who deserts the Ivy 
League for such unlikely pursuits as social work and 
then pugilism. Nothing much comes of either theme, 
though Jack Warden demonstrates all sorts of ver- 
satility as the manager. The music is serviceable 
along very standard lines, the dancing is negligible, 
and the enterprise is otherwise distinguished only 
through the unveiling of a couple of talented young- 
sters named Lonnie Sattin and Barbara McNair, and 
some remarkably stylish sets by William and Jean 
Eckart. These include a smoke-filled boxing arena 
and a Turkish bath complete with running water. 
But it takes more than accessories to make a musical. 
The house in this case is not a home. 


SUMMER 
OF THE 


[7 itt Beer 


In the commercial precincts of Broadway, Ray 
Lawler’s play is a novelty in more than the sense 
that it is an all-Australian venture. It is a homely 
little work that is not only unvarnished but un- 
scrubbed. It speaks some truths that are universal in 
their application, and though it speaks them in a 
dialect that had some of us saying uncle for about 
ten minutes of Act I, the language difficulties are 
not at all insurmountable. Notwithstanding the 
Australian mores, there is no barrier whatever to the 
substance of Lawler’s message. There comes a time 
in almost all of our lives, he says, when we must put 
aside past pleasures and roseate conceptions of our 
own capacities, and take a long, hard look at our- 
selves in the cold light of the present day; what we 
see may not please us, but we had damn well better 
make the serious effort to readjust our courses, for 
adhering to the same old direction can lead only to 
frustration. 

To propound this thesis—and it is set forth with 
a great deal of dramatic skill—the author offers the 
case histories of a couple of roughhewn migratory 
sugar-cane cutters, who for sixteen years have driven 
themselves hard in the tropical fields just so they 
could amass enough money to spend the annual five- 
month layoff period with two equally uncomplicated 
barmaids near Melbourne. This has clearly been an 
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idyllic existence, but on the seventeenth summer 
(the period covered by the play) everything goes 
wrong. The brawnier of the two men is brooding 
over the fact that his one prize possession, his undis- 
puted leadership in the fields, is being challenged by 
a younger and sprier lad, and he is driven to take 
a despised factory job in the city. And his com- 
panion, who has always fancied himself a canebrake 
Lothario, finds not only that his girl has gone off 
but that he is unable to make the grade with her 
replacement, a widow with a daughter all of eighteen. 
The first one’s girl has stayed true to him, but she is 
least able to face up to the fact that the good times 
of old are no more. The honeymoon is clearly over— 
and the term is used strictly in a figurative sense, 
since neither of the boys has bothered to make the 
five-month arrangement legal. 

If the foregoing were told merely with unrelenting 
honesty, it would produce only a depressing study 
in spiriutal bankruptcy, relieved by occasional gruff 
humor. But besides having dramatic impact, it has 
an abundance of compassion. The characters may be 
unprepossessing but they are nonetheless genuine, 
and they were acted with great skill by the native 
cast. As playwriting this is not far from expert, and 
it is highly exportable. 




































SUMMER OF THE 17TH DOLL 


January 22, 1958 
Coronet Theatre 





A play by Ray Lawler presented by the Theatre 
Guild and the Playwrights’ Company (by arrange- 
ment with the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust 
and St. James’s Players, Ltd.), directed by John 
Sumner, scenery designed by Anne Fraser and 
supervised by Marvin Reiss; production associate, 
Warren Caro. 

CAST 













PEARL CUNNINGHAM Madge Ryan 
BUBBA RYAN Fenella Maguire 
OLIVE LEECH June Jago 
EMMA LEECH Ethel Gabriel 
BARNEY IBBOT Ray Lawler 


ROO WEBBER 
JOHNNIE DOWD 


Kenneth Warren 
Richard Pratt 


General manager, Peter Davis; company manager, 
Robert Alex Baron; production stage manager, John 
Cornell; stage manager, Alan North; press repre- 
sentatives, William Fields, Walter Alford, Reginald 
Denenholz. 
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CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three of the 
seven judges had praise in varying degrees. 
The most favorable notice was turned in by 
Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post, who cited the 
work’s “rugged honesty and stubborn integ- 
rity.” Among the four unfavorables, Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times expressed this repre- 
sentative reaction: “To an outlander, it seems 
like a commonplace drama written around 
commonplace people.” 





SUMMER OF THE 17TH DOLL—June Jago and Kenneth 
Warren were two of the leading cast members of this first 


all-Australian production to reach Broadway, after scoring 
in London. 
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CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Four to three in 
favor of the musical comedy was the verdict 
of the newspaper reviewers. John Chapman 
of the Daily News, one of the most enthusi- 
astic, called it “splendid, tuneful, witty and 

well played.” Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post © a . CAPTAI N 
said: “The wit is hardly excessive, but it is 
tuneful, good-looking, reasonably lively and 
agreeably played.” In the Mirror, Robert 
Coleman wrote: “No musical-comedy classic, 
this one. Merely a gold mine of frolic, fun 
and beautiful babes.” The most outspoken 
dissenters were Brooks Atkinson of the 
Times and Walter Kerr of the Herald Trib- 
une. From Atkinson: “José Ferrer has sub- 
stituted leers for wit and generally debased 
the style to the level of the old-fashioned 
varsity show. Oh Captain! has everything ex- 
cept taste.” And from Kerr: “Perhaps they 


should try making Broadway musicals out of 


The hero of this piece, Captain Henry St. James, is 
a man who has managed to arrive at the best of all 
possible worlds by the process of dividing his time 
between the sea, a homebody of a wife in England, 
and a Parisian mistress whose dimensions are truly 
fabulous. The dimensions of the show itself are not 
quite so unbounded. It begins as an extremely per- 
ceptive musical play and emerges a good standard 
musical comedy. There is a difference, after all, and 
it’s too bad that the captain’s own blissful state, 
which he sums up in an attractive ballad titled 
“Three Paradises,” could not have been fully real 
ized on the stage of the Alvin. We must settle instead 


bad movies. They’re still having trouble 


making them out of good ones.” 


es — sampeines J 





OH CAPTAIN!—The captain encounters rough sailing when his wife unexpectedly turns up in the quarters of his 
mistress. From left: Abbe Lane, Tony Randall and Jacquelyn McKeever. 
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for one and a half paradises and a like quantity of 
girl show, though there may be those who will find 
this distinction somewhat too fine. At any rate the 
mixture is certainly easy to take, unless you are 
completely impervious to Parisian mistresses — in 
which case there is almost always a production of 
Beckett or Strindberg kicking around somewhere 
downtown. 


It is an inescapable fact, however, that this rather 
free adaptation of the film called The Captain’s Par- 
adise is best in its more circumspect phases. These 
occur at St. James’s home base in England and aboard 
his little craft, a “tight ship” that takes all of five 
days to make its run across the English Channel, and 
over which he presides after the manner of Captain 
Bligh commanding the Queen Elizabeth. The open- 
ing scenes poke fun at British propriety and ship- 
board martinets in a style reminiscent of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, which is very choice reminiscing indeed. 
Regrettably what is best in Oh Captain! is also first. 
Once St. James is within hailing distance of the 
Seine, his thoughts of boiled beef, boiled potatoes and 
cribbage—“the important things”—have given way 
to the anticipation of matters that are less basic, per- 
haps, but infinitely more fun. Paris brings out the 
beast in this nautical commuter, and it has something 
of the same effect on the show. On French soil for 
the duration, Henry becomes Henri, and Oh Captain! 
becomes broad and rather brassy. 


There are any number of attractions and distrac- 
tions in this Paris hard by Broadway. One of them 
is certainly Abbe Lane, the captain’s monumentally 
proportioned mistress. Another is Alexandra Dani- 
lova, who is on stage for about ten minutes but 
makes an important contribution to a balletic parody 
(The dances, by and large, are routine.) Still another 
is Paul Valentine, who also is on and off in a hurry 
but makes good use of his stay as an amorous Latin 
with an eye for the captain’s wife (who unexpectedly 
has turned up in Paris herself). And there is Susan 
Johnson, a good-natured calliope who is head lady 
of the night club in which Miss Lane works as a 
dancer. We reach the night-club setting just before 
the first-act finale, and it is about there that the 
authors’ resources began to fail. The curtain num- 
ber is the sort of floor-show extravaganza that is 
sure-fire in an unimaginative way; and try as it 
might, nothing in the second act approaches the best 
that has gone before. It is standard musical-comedy 
yard goods, durable but a little disappointing in the 
light of that fine beginning. 


The serviceable score is chiefly noteworthy 
through the fact that it introduces one of Holly- 
wood’s foremost teams, Jay Livingston and Ray 
Evans, to Broadway. Jo Mielziner’s highly mech- 
anized sets are beautiful to behold and fascinating 
to watch. The same can be said of the two principal 
ladies of the cast, Miss Lane and newcomer Jacque- 


lyn McKeever (the captain’s wife), who has both 
freshness and a fine singing voice in her favor. Ed- 
ward Platt is excellent as the first mate, but the 
performing coup of Oh Captain! is clearly Tony Ran- 
dall’s work in the title role. The assignment marks 
his first appearance in the musical theatre, by the 
way. A few seasons ago, before Rex Harrison, Judy 
Holliday, Robert Preston and Jack Warden blazed 
a similar trail, this would have come under the 
heading of news. 
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OH CAPTAIN! 
February 4, 1958 
Alvin Theatre 


A musical comedy with book by Al Morgan and 
José Ferrer (based on an original screenplay by 
Alec Coppel), music and lyrics by Jay Livingston 
and Ray Evans; presented by Howard Merrill and 
Theatre Corporation of America, directed by Mr. 
Ferrer, scenery and lighting by Jo Mielziner, cos- 
tumes by Miles White, dances and musical numbers 
created by James Starbuck, musical direction and 
vocal and ballet arrangements by Jay Blackton; 
production associate, Sylvia Drulie. 


CAST 


CAPTAIN HENRY ST. JAMES 
MRS. MAUD ST. JAMES 
EL\JRICO MANZONI 


Tony Randall 
Jacquelyn McKeever 
Edward Platt 

George Ritner, Bruce 
MacKay, Louis Polacek, Nolan Van Way 

CLERK Jack Eddleman 
NEIGHBORS Betty McGuire, Dee 
Harless, Jean Sincere 

LISA Alexandra Danilova 
BOBO Abbe Lane 


GUIDE Stanley Carlson 
SPANIARD 


MAE 


CREW, S.S. PARADISE 


Paul Valentine 
Susan Johnson 
ENGLISH TOWNSPEOPLE, DOCK WORKERS, TOURISTS, PAR- 
ISIANS: Cherie Burgess, Shirley De Burgh, Sally 
Gura, Birgitta Kiviniemi, Asia Mercoolova, Kiki 
Minor, Adriane Rogers, Mona Pivar, Sybil Scotford, 
Mona Tritsch, Joyce Carroll, Dee Harless, Sheila 
Matthews, Betty McGuire, Alice Nunn, Jean Sincere, 
Helene Whitney; Bill Atkinson, Alvin Beam, Kevin 
Carlisle, Allen Conroy, David Lober, Gordon Marsh, 
Doug Springler, Ken Urmston, Eddie Verso, Jack 
Eddleman, Bruce MacKay, Louis Polacek, George 
Ritner, Tony Rossi, Charles Rule, James Stevenson, 
Nolan Van Way 


General manager, C. Edwin Knill; production 
stage manager, George Quick; stage manager, Doris 
Einstein; press representatives, Harvey B. Sabinson, 
David Powers, Bernard Simon 

MUSICAL NUMBERS: “A Very Proper Town,” 
“Life Does a Man a Favor,” “A Very Proper Week,” 
“Captain Henry St. James,” Dock Dance, “Three 
Paradises,” “Surprise,” “Hey Madame,” “Feminin- 
ity,” “It’s Never Quite the Same,” “We’re Not Chil- 
dren,” “Give It All You Got,” “Love Is Hell,” “Keep 
It Simple,” “The Morning Music of Montmartre,” 
“You Don’t Know Him,” “I’ve Been There and I’m 
Back,” “Double Standard,” “All the Time,” “You're 
So Right for Me.” ‘ 
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THE ENTERTAINER—The family circle of a music-hall performer is notably cheerless at this point. From left: 
Brenda de Banzie, George Relph, Joan Plowright and Laurence Olivier. 


ENTERTAINER 





CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Olivier’s acting 
won the cheers of all seven reviewers, but 
the production as a whole gathered only four 
affirmatives. The favorable reactions ranged 
from Frank Aston’s in the World Telegram 
and Sun, which termed the play superior to 
Look Back in Anger, to Walter Kerr’s in the 
Herald Tribune: “The play has its problems, 
serious ones. But it comes to a final image 
that is truly moving, and the central per- 
formance is electrifying.” The most out- 
spoken dissenters were Brooks Atkinson, 
Times, who termed the play a “hollow alle- 
gory,’ and Robert Coleman, Mirror, who 


called it a “tasteless disappointment.” 


The central character in the second John Osborne 
play to reach these shores is a second-rate English 
music-hall entertainer named Archie Rice, a man 














who in many respects is a first cousin to one of our 
native show-business specimens, Pal Joey. He is a 
good deal older, but he is just as handy at radiating 
heelishness. At one point in his life, we are told, 
a couple of nuns had taken a single look at him and 
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instinctively crossed themselves—a gesture which, 
he quickly adds, “was the biggest compliment I ever 
had paid to me in my whole life.” The nuns’ reaction 
is perfectly understandable and perhaps even laud- 
able. The fact remains, however, that the only course 
open to the man watching Laurence Olivier bring 
the role to life is sheer genuflection. He gives a 
wonderfully colorful performance in a part that has 
been kicking about, in one form or other, for at least 
fifty years. Standing before a raspy microphone, 
with a tastelessly decorated curtain at his back, he 
sings, dances, grimaces and cracks bad jokes, all in 
resolutely second-rate fashion, staying entirely in 
character and yet giving surprising depth to a cre- 
ation that is at heart completely commonplace and an 
invitation to all sorts of corny excesses. It is a far 
cry from his larger-than-life portrayals in the classi- 
cal theatre but none the less impressive. Very likely 
it is a triumph of restraint, for we have an idea that 
Olivier could be a completely first-rate song-and- 
dance man if ever he tried. But that would be an- 
other play. 

So much fpr the valentine to the star. The episodic 
script itself could be a great deal better, though it 
would surely be an injustice to set down Olivier’s 
effectiveness simply as a victory of man over ma- 
terial. As in the earlier Look Back in Anger, we have 
an extremely interesting central role, equipped with 
an abundance of forceful dialogue, and not too much 
more. In the case of Look Back in Anger we were 
inclined to feel that the very arresting character of 
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this protagonist overshadowed the rest of the pro- 
ceedings to the point that the spectator had difficulty 
seeing the over-all play for the main performance. 
The same feeling persists in respect to the new play, 
which, by the way, does not hang together nearly as 
well as the earlier one. And while this feeling is just 
as well in the case of The Entertainer, there is no 
blinking at the fact that the peripheral areas of the 
work are merely seedy—and unrelieved by anything 
like the magic that Olivier brings to the same sort of 
material in the main part. This is no indictment of 
the secondary players, who are uniformly good— 
Brenda de Banzie as Archie’s disenchanted wife, 
Joan Plowright as his daughter by a previous mar- 
riage, and George Relph as his father, a former 
music-hall man himself who is clearly the moral and 
artistic superior of his son (hardly a major achieve- 
ment in itself). They are all victimized by Archie in 
one way or another, but our sympathy for them is 
tempered by the fact that they are a dreary lot. There 
is another point. Look Back in Anger is strengthened 
immensely by the realization that the drabness of 
the setting is a perfect foil for the iconoclastic out- 
bursts of an angry intellectual who longs for better 
things. The Entertainer merely suggests something 
of the same protest theme, though American audi- 
ences may not be too aware of it; the difficulty is that 
here we see only the decrepitness of an outmoded 
system (the Empire presumably) without any ap- 
parent hope or desire for relief. Tony Richardson’s 
resourceful direction brought some of the more 
sharply etched interludes of the domestic drama into 
sharp focus, and Olivier, of course, did wonders on 
his own in the music-hall sequences. But the play 
as a whole resembles the neon lights that flicker in 
the background of the set; it is only intermittently 
brilliant, rather garish and decidedly chilly. 


THE ENTERTAINER 


February 12, 1958 
Royale Theatre 


A play by John Osborne presented by David 
Merrick (by arrangement with the English Stage 
Company and L.O.P. Ltd.), directed by Tony Rich- 
ardson, settings by Alan Tagg, costumes by Clare 
Jeffery, lighting and design supervision by Tharon 
Musser, music by John Addison, musical direction 
by Gershon Kingsley. 


CAST 
BILLY RICE 
JEAN RICE 
ARCHIE RICE 
PHOEBE RICE 
FRANK RICE 
BRITANNIA 
WILLIAM (BROTHER BILL) RICE 
GRAHAM 


George Relph 
Joan Plowright 
Laurence Olivier 
Brenda de Banzie 
Richard Pasco 
Jeri Archer 

Guy Spaull 

Peter Donat 


General manager, Jack Schlissel; company man- 
ager, Vince McKnight; production stage manager, 
Neil Hartley; stage manager, Don Wilson; press 
representatives, Sol Jacobson, Lewis Harmon. 
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ANGUS, MCEF AN 


CLOUD 7—The head of a major food corporation finds it 
difficult to believe that an employee could quit his company. 
Left to right: Ralph Meeker, Martha Scott and John McGiver. 


CLOUD 7 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: The verdict was 
heavily against the comedy. Individual re- 
actions ranged from that of Richard Watts, 
Jr. in the Post—“a likable and disarming 
mediocrity”—to that of Brooks Atkinson in 
the Times—“tasteless and tacky.” 





CLOUD 7 


February 14, 1958 
John Golden Theatre 


A comedy by Max Wilk presented by Milton 
Baron and Marshall Earl, directed by Jed Horner, 
settings and lighting by Albert Johnson, costumes 
by Alice Gibson. 

CAST 
D. BARSTOW TRUMBULL 
SECRETARY 
NEWTON REECE 


John McGiver 
Alison Adams 
Ralph Meeker 
COMMUTER Richard McMurray 
SALLY REECE Anne Helm 
RUSS James Valentine 
MARY REECE Martha Scott 
+ BEISMULLER Richard Hamilton 
WILLIAM DOUBLEDAY Robert Eckles 
MARLOWE Charles C. Welch 
FIONA BOSTWICK Mary Cooper 
DELIVERY BOY Terry Doyle 
MRS. POTTER Cele McLaughlin 
MRS. DOUBLEDAY Harriet MacGibbon 
MRS. FINCH Mary Bell 
DUDLEY R. BOSTWICK Charles White 
HELGA QUINN Louise Hoff 


Company manager, George Zorn; stage manager, 
John Drew Devereaux; press representatives, James 
D. Proctor, Merle Debuskey. 


Max Wilk’s comedy deals with a suburbanite who 
decides to give up the regimented life of the company 
man and practice rugged individualism. A valid 
enough theme, certainly, but nothing comes of it in 
this one. Thin is the word for Cloud 7. Ralph Meeker, 
Martha Scott, John McGiver and Anne Helm man- 
aged to appear to surprisingly good advantage, des- 
pite being left high and dry for material. 
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WINESBURG, OHIO 


When it was published nearly forty years ago, the 
Sherwood Anderson short-story collection that serves 
as the basis of this work was principally notable for 
its psychological insight into the lives of a group of 
small-town individuals who did not fit snugly into 
their milieu. When Christopher Sergel’s dramatic 
version came to Broadway (but not for long), it was 
principally notable for the way in which it height- 
ened our already great appreciation of Look Home- 
ward, Angel. In a program note, Mr. Sergel assured 
the reader that he could hear Anderson’s voice as 
he wrote the play. Whether it was a voice in protest 
is not specified, and we won’t press the point except 
to say that the Ohio master deserved a better fate 
Both this play and Look Homeward, Angel are adap- 
tations, and both deal with tank-town frustrations 
suffered by young men who long to run away and 
try their luck in the literary world. But the simi- 
larity ends right there. Whereas Ketti Frings man- 
aged to bring beauty out of drabness and suggest 
much of the spirit of Thomas Wolfe’s teeming novel, 
while still carving a workable script, Sergel has 
managed to make the people of the Anderson stories 
seem alternately humdrum and asinine, while achiev- 
ing all the tenuousness that we associate with inept 
dramatizations of such short works. One playwright 
has found real and unforced drama in simple situa- 
tions; the other has attempted to whip up drama from 
a flagging script, with results that are often as ludi- 
crous as the antics of the opera house. The most 
damning point of comparison lies in the contrast 
between the young men involved. Miss Frings’s hero 
suggests that he really may amount to something, if 
only he can escape his particular town. Consequently 
we care very much about him. Sergel’s young fellow 
(played by Ben Piazza) has aspirations to go off to 
Chicago and be a writer, but he suggests only that 
he might have difficulty locating Lake Michigan on 
a clear day. He is almost as much of a dolt as his 
father (James Whitmore), who insists that the boy 
remain in Ohio and follow in his parent’s footsteps 
as a hotel proprietor. And while the other leading 
characters—the boy’s sympathetic mother (Dorothy 
McGuire) and a kindly doctor (Leon Ames) —are 
more appealing, they are not clearly enough drawn 
to be effective. The total impression was one of 
pedestrian writing, strenuous direction and a hollow 
ring. Oliver Smith contributed a towering, three- 
level set representing the Winesburg hotel. It cer- 
tainly dwarfed the play 
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WINESBURG, OHIO—Dorothy McGuire played an ailing 
mother in her first Broadway role since 1951. Also shown, 
from left: James Whitmore, Leon Ames, Claudia McNeil and 


Ben Piazza 








CRITICAL BOX SCORE: None of the 
seven newspaper reviewers gave this one the 
stamp of approval. John Chapman of the 
Daily News called it “a muddled play.” Rob- 
ert Coleman of the Mirror said that it “lacks 
dramatic drive,” and Brooks Atkinson of the 
Times declared: “The story is too discur- 
sive to make a coherent impression on the 


theatre.” 


WINESBURG, OHIO 
February 5, 1958 
National Theatr« 





A play by Christopher Sergel adapted from ths 
stories of Sherwood Anderson, presented by Yvette 
Schumer, S. L. Adler and the Saba Company, di- 
rected by Joseph Anthony, setting by Oliver Smith, 
lighting by Jean Rosenthal, costumes by Dorothy 
Jeakins 

CAST 
MARY ‘laudia McNeil 
ELIZABETH WILLARD Dorothy McGuire 
Roland Wood 
SETH Lee Kinsolving 
TURK Anthony Tuttle 
ART Jeff Harris 
GEORGE WILLARD Ben Piazza 
TOM WILLARD James Whitmore 


HOP HIGGINS 


SALESMAN Joseph Sullivan 
Wallace Acton 
Arthur Hughes 

lan Wolfe 
Crahan Denton 
Leon Ames 
Martin Fried 
Lois Holmes 

Woodrow Parfrey 
Sandra Church 


ED CROWLEY 

OLD PETE 
PARCIVAI 

WILL HENDERSON 
DR, REEFY 
NEWSBOY 

MRS. WILSON 

MR. WILSON 
HELEN WHITE 


General manager, Al Goldin; production stage 
manager, Bill Ross; stage manager, Leonard Patrick; 
press representatives, Richard Maney, Martin 
Shwartz 








MAYBE TUESDAY—Patricia Smith portrayed a career girl 
reluctant to settle down to domestic life, and Louis Edmonds 


played her boss in this comedy by Mel Tolkin and Lucille 
Kallen 


MAYBE 


TUESDAY 


This innocuous little comedy opened on Wednes- @& 
day and closed on Saturday after five performances. § 


If there is a moral here, it is probably that the legit- a” 


imate theatre has standards that are essentially 
higher than those prevailing in movie palaces and 
among television viewers. In either of those other 
mediums, the play’s theme of seven pretty working 
girls sharing a New York apartment ‘would be 
enough to guarantee a passing mark. It would, that 
is, if the story were contrived with some degree of 
skill, the direction were sufficiently broad, and the 
girls were highly attractive. The Broadway produc- 
tion had all of those things, plus a really perceptive 
performance by Zohra Lampert in one of the less 
rudimentary roles. But it was awfully thin fare for 
a full evening. 





seme bed 
| MAYBE TUESDAY 


January 29, 1958 
Playhouse 


A comedy by Mel Tolkin and Lucille Kallen pre- 
sented by Ethel Linder Reiner and Jack Lawrence, 
directed by Elliot Silverstein, scenery and lighting 
by Paul Morrison, costumes by Ann Roth 


CAST 
MILDRED 
FLORENCE 
JACKIE 
VIVIAN 


Myra Carter 
Brett Somers 
Midge Ware 
Sybil Lamb 
ADELLE Zohra Lampert 
LEONARD Louis Edmonds 
KATY Patrica Smith 
MARK Richard Derr 
DR. ROPER Ralph Bell 
SHERMAN Robert Elston 


LOIS Alice Ghostley 
ARTHUR 


LARRY 
MISS KITCHELL (OFF-STAGE VOICE) 


Wynn Pearce 
Barry Newman 
Carol Gustafson 





General manager, Thomas Hammond; company 
manager, Norman Maibaum; production stage man- 
ager, Paul Patrick; stage manager, Robert Living- 

| ston; press representative, Ben Washer. 





CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Only Frank 
Aston of the World-Telegram and Sun, 
among the seven newspaper judges, had kind 
words for this one: “an uproar of hilarity.” 
More representative reactions were those of 
Brooks Atkinson, Times: “Maybe Tuesday 
suffers from an excess of entertainment. 
Mr. Tolkin and Miss Kallen have written it 
by the yard”; and Walter Kerr, Herald Trib- 
une: “a community-theatre play in the wrong 
community.” 
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INTERLOCK—An international cast played Ira Levin’s 
drama, The principals were Maximilian Schell, Swiss actor 
in his American debut; Britain’s Rosemary Harris, and 
Celeste Holm. 


INTERLOCK 
Fee | INTERLOCK 


February 6, 1958 
ANTA Theatre 
A psychological melodrama by Ira Levin, pre- 
sented by Richard Myers, Julius Fleischmann and 
Walter N. Trenerry, directed by Philip Burton, 
setting and lighting by Howard Bay, costumes by 
Robert Mackintosh. 
CAST 
HILDE Rosemary Harris 
PAUL Maximilian Schell 
LUCILLE Georgia Burke 
EVERETT John Marriott 
MRS. PRICE Celeste Holm 
General manager, Charles Mooney; stage manager, 
Edmund Baylies; press representatives, Harvey B. 
Sabinson, David Powers, Bernard Simon 


= 


Ira Levin’s play deals with a neurotic cripple 
(Celeste Holm) who invites a handsome German 
refugee (Maximilian Schell) into her plush home, 
ostensibly to promote his aspirations to a career as 
a concert pianist, but actually to win him away from 
his German sweetheart (Rosemary Harris) and have 
have him for her very own. She succeeds in effect- 
ing the split, but this was the evening’s sole triumph. 
Everyone suffered intensely—and we mean every- 
one. Director Philip Burton managed to turn the 
script into one of the most trying and overwraught 
experiences within memory. Howard Bay’s single 
set, representing a Gramercy Park dwelling, was 
opulent, but what took place within it was calculated 
to empty a theatre faster than a fire alarm. 








CRITICAL BOX SCORE: One yea, five 
nays and one inconclusive vote was the ver- 
dict. John McClain of the Journal-American 
said he was “quite captivated” by the play. 
The negative reactions ranged from Walter 
Kerr’s in the Herald Tribune—“a near miss” 
—to John Chapman’s in the Daily News— 
“quite a bore.” 
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ENDGAME-—Lester Rawlins played the central role of the 
blind man who spends all of his time in a chair. This play is 
from the pen of Samuel Beckett, author of Waiting for Godot. 





ENDGAME 
January 28, 1958 
Cherry Lane Theatre 
A play by Samuel Beckett presented by Noel 
Behn and Rooftop Productions, directed by Alan 
Schneider, designed by David Hays. 
CAST 
CLOV Alvin Epstein 
HAMM Lester Rawlins 
NAGG P. J. Kelly 
NELL Nydia Westman 
General manager, Robert Kamlot; stage manager, 
Hal Halvorsen; press representatives, Sol Jacobson, 
Lewis Harmon. 


The principal character in this latest installment 
of Samuel Beckett’s melancholy reflections on the 
state of the world is a blind man who is confined to 
a large chair at center stage throughout the play. 
He is better off, though, than two of the other char- 
acters (his parents) who spend all their time in a 
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pair of ash cans in the foreground at stage right. And 
they in turn have it all over the audience, whose 
members are the truly unfortunate ones in this enter- 
prise. Everything is relative where Beckett is con- 
cerned. Endgame makes Waiting for Godot and 
Eugéne Ionesco seem relatively simple, and it even 
succeeds in making the Tennessee Williams of recent 
years seem a sanguine fellow. But on its own, we’re 
afraid, it accomplishes rather little beyond irritation. 
Besides the blind man and the two inmates of the 
ash cans, the play introduces a fourth character who 
is the servant of the fellow in the chair. The lot of 
them occupy a barren and cavernous set that has all 
the charm of a warehouse, and presumably they are 
the last remnants of civilization as we know it. They 
talk incessantly about the horrors of the world— 
about pain killer, about the fact that “the whole 
place stinks of corpses.” The principal activity on 
stage consists in the flunky’s mounting a ladder at 
intervals to peer outside, where things are even 
worse. There is plenty in the world to justify ten- 
dencies toward nihilistic pessimism, goodness knows. 
But there is actually very little in this hollow play 
to justify them. Its nonobjective language merely 
beclouds the issue that Beckett is propounding. The 
dialogue ranges from flights of rhetoric to a mono- 
tone, and it is unmoving on either level. If Waiting 
for Godot (which had the same general theme) 
seemed to be something of a stunt, at least it was the- 
atrical. In making his point, the Beckett of that work 
was wise enough not to let the utter blackness of his 
subject matter permeate his own craft, and conse- 
quently repel us. Endgame is not at all theatrical. 
It is merely grisly, grotesque and very wearing. 
The four actors, however, achieved the feat of going 
through their paces as though they were entirely in 
command of the situation and understood every 
ramification of the script. Very commendable, but 
it must have taken a lot out of them. 








CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Two of the six 
reviewers were generally favorable and there 
were three fairly decisive negative votes. 
Brooks Atkinson of the Times wrote: “Thanks 
largely to the bitterness of the direction and 
the acting, Samuel Beckett’s second play 
turns out to be quite impressive.” In the 
Herald Tribune, Walter Kerr cited what he 
termed “those familiar problems” of Beckett 
plays—“an aura of smugness that always 
hovers around a private language, the defiant 
treadmill of directionless conversation, the 
knowledge that the author is deliberately 
playing blindman’s buff, the emotional arid- 
ity of a world without a face.” 
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THE INFERNAL MACHINE 


February 3, 1958 
Phoenix Theatre 













A revival of the play by Jean Cocteau in a new 
adaptation by Albert Bermel, presented by the 
Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton, managing directors), directed by Herbert 
Berghof, scenery by Ming Cho Lee, costumes by 
Alvin Colt, lighting by Tharon Musser. 


CAST 























































| VOICE Claude Dauphin 
YOUNG SOLDIER Peter Brandon 
SOLDIER Albert Paulson 
CAPTAIN OF THE PATROL Gene Saks 
QUEEN JOCASTA June Havoc 
TEIRESIAS Philip Bourneuf 
GHOST OF LAIUS Earle Hyman 
SPHINX Joan McCracken 
ANUBIS Roberts Blossom 
THEBAN MOTHER Clarice Blackburn 
pe aa “re THE INFERNAL MACHINE—Philip Bourneuf (left), John 
OEDIPUS John Kerr “pies : : , 
: Kerr and June Havoc were principals in this work, which 
DRUNK Byrne Piven : 
; was first produced—in Paris—in 1934 by the late Louis Jouvet. 
MESSENGER FROM CORINTH Bill Penn Root Sal sess te 2 AA Gi A IN ABADI ID FOL ATIC 
CREON Martin Rudy Having boldly ventured the prediction that Soph- 
seplcestesrsiid Jacob Ben-Ami ocles will outlast Cocteau, must we then conclude 
ANTIGONE Kimetha Laurie 









that this offering was in vain? Not at all. The play is 
interesting, not alone for what it attempts but even 
more as a demonstration of the truth that, no matter 
how you cut it—and Cocteau has cut it pretty thin— 
the story of Oedipus is tremendously moving. Coc- 







Company manager, Nat Parnes; production stage 
manager, Robert Woods; stage managers, William 
Armitage and Kenneth Paine; press representatives, 
Ben Kornzweig, Anthony Geiss. 














































After devoting three fourths of his action to a com- teau is not much more easily come by than Sophocles, 
mentary on the Oedipus legend that is alternately outside of a library, and so the Fhoenix provided a 
sardonic and rather flippant (complete with a bou- genuine service in giving the work a production that 
doir view of the protagonist’s wedding night), Jean was striking visually and aurally. It also provided 
Cocteau has gotten around to substantially the same a cast that was effective during the earlier portions 
overwhelmingly tragic ground covered by Sophocles of the play: John Kerr as Oedipus, June Havoc as 
in Oedipus Rex. These two elements of The Infernal Jocasta, Philip Bourneuf as Teiresias, and Joan 
Machine are no better mated than Oedipus and Jo- McCracken as the Sphinx; and there was an effective 
casta, and their union produces results that may not bit by Jacob Ben-Ami in the concluding scenes. As 
be downright tragic, in a structural sense, but are they are written, the roles of Oedipus and Jocasta 
decidedly uneven. It is true that Cocteau employs require a staggering range. Perhaps an Olivier and 
an oracle of his own, in the form of narration at the a very talented actress (so rare that her name does 
start of each act, to let us in on every grim detail to not come immediately to mind) could do justice to 
come. But even so, it is not enough. As the play is them from start to finish. But even then, this happy 
put together, probably nothing could be. Aside from hunting grounds of psychoanalysts would still reveal 
being unsettling, the Cocteau work also manages to a fundamentally split personality. 
reduce the stature of the Oedipus story, and that is sy, 
hardly a good idea, either. With Sophocles we are CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Three of the 
fundamentally concerned with the tragic account of seven reviewers found the offering to their 
a man and his associates. With Cocteau we seem | liking. Brooks Atkinson of the Times ob- 
much less concerned with people than with theatrical | jected to some of the play’s early “exercises 
devices. These are admittedly very striking, and they in cleverness” but found the dramatic impact 
were realized to a degree in the Phoenix production of the later scenes “overwhelming.” A repre- 
—though it probably requires a battery of cinematic sentative reaction in the opposing camp came 
hocus-pocus to get a full realization of them, and from Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post: “M. Coc- 
even then the total effect is apt to be more arty than teau’s contribution . . . appeared to lie in 
artistic. What it comes down to, very likely, is that cutting the tragedy’s heroic quality down to 
works dependent on surface effects are less durable almost pygmy scale.” 
than those with built-in dramatic values. Se EO ae ae | 
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BROADWAY’S BLOOMGARDEN 


Right: Kermit Bloomgarden 
has managed to combine high 
quality with healthy 
box-office statements. Among 
his offerings were 

Death of a Salesman and 

The Diary of Anne Frank, 
both of which won the 
Pulitzer Prize and New York 
Drama Critics Circle Award 


Left: In 1956 Bloomgarden 
entered the musical theatre 
with The Most Happy Fella, 
which won the New York 
Drama Critics Circle Award in 
its category. Pictured 

with him is Frank Loesser, 
who contributed the book, 
music and lyrics for the 


ambitious work. 


Far right: During the thirties 
Bloomgarden was business 
manager of the Group Theatre, 
with some of whose members 
he is shown. Left to right 
Luther Adler, Roman Bohnen 
(who died in 1949), 

Harold Clurman, Kermit 
Bloomgarden, Elia Kazan and 
Morris Carnovsky. 





BENDER ALFREDO VALENTE 


BY WARD MOREHOUSE 


The traditional picture of a theatrical producer is that of a harried man, tormented by flops, 
threatened by creditors, plagued by the whims of his stars and the unpredictability of his back- 
ers—and about ready for a leap from the top of a tall buiiding or from the stern of a ferry. 
But Kermit Bloomgarden, fifty-three-year-old New York-born producer, is a showman who 
gives you a glimpse of the other side of the coin. He is a solvent manager—as of right now. 
His fortunes may suddenly change and adversity may lie ahead, but at the moment of this 
writing he is a man who has struck gold. His argosies have been coming into port, richly laden. 
His Look Homeward, Angel is playing to a weekly gross in excess of $40,000. His The Music 
Man has been acclaimed as a long-run hit of Oklahoma! proportions. The Diary of Anne Frank 
is an established money-maker on tour; it is also the play that was most frequently performed 
in West Germany, East Germany, Switzerland and Austria during the 1956-57 season. 

Kermit has been steadily active since 1945, the year of his first hit, Deep Are the Roots. 
His phenomenal success has resulted in mixed reactions from people of the Broadway scene. 
“How does he do it?” asked a fellow showman at the bar of Dinty Moore’s, one of Kermit’s 
favorite retreats. “He doesn’t look like a fellow who has all that sense.” Observed another 
competitor, “He used to be a company manager and he still acts like a company manager, but 
I got to hand it to him: He has a way of getting fine scripts and he gets wonderful people 
into his casts, and the damn things turn out to be sensational.” A young actress spoke up 
“Kermit is a manager who tries to get you as cheap as he can, but what manager doesn’t do the 
same thing?” Said another, “He has never seemed too bright, but after knowing him for a while 
you become convinced that he’s damn smart. I was lucky to be with him.” A prominent 
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producer-director, when asked for comment on Ker- 
mit, said: “Leave me out of this one. I’m too mixed 
up about him.” 

But there are many people of the Broadway area 
who do not ask for anonymity. “He’s really a terrific 
guy and he’s crazy about the theatre,” declared Pat- 
ricia Neal, who appeared under his management in 
Lillian Hellman’s Another Part of the Forest. “He 
gave me my first job in the Hellman play and he also 


gave me my first job when I came back from Holly- 
wood. He’s very loyal. If he likes you he always 
believes in you. He can be exceedingly winning and 
he can also retire into a lovely little shell. That’s 
very disconcerting at first but you get used to it. 
He often treats you like a child, but most actors are 
really children, I suppose.” 


Sidney Lumet, who staged one of Kermit’s biggest 
flops, Night of the Auk (it ran for exactly eight per- 
formances) , commented in this fashion: “I think he’s 
just the best. He assembles all of the elements; he 
doesn’t panic. He is not a tamperer. If a play is 
wrong, it’s wrong, but that’s what he bought. He 
trusts the people he hires and backs them, and he 
makes a genuine creative contribution along the way. 
I was with him when we read the New York reviews 
of Night of the Auk. He merely said, ‘We'll close 
Saturday.’ He was saddened by it but there were no 
tears, no recriminations. He was very adult about 
it all.” 

And these are the words of Mildred Dunnock: 
“T took the script of Look Homeward, Angel to him 
because I thought it was a beautiful play that de- 
served a fine production. It was written by a friend 
of mine, Ketti Frings. I wanted Kermit to see it, and 
Robert Whitehead to see it. Kermit cailed me the 
next day and said he wanted to take an option. 
Robert Whitehead didn’t call; he was away on a fish- 
ing trip. . . I wanted to play the part that went to 
Jo Van Fleet, but Kermit thought otherwise. He is 

(continued on page 82) 
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Left: The producer’s first hit was Deep Are the Roots, 
Arnaud d’Usseau’s and James Gow’s drama dealing with the 
role of the Negro in the Deep South. From left: 

Gordon Heath, Barbara Bel Geddes and Charles Waldron. 

It had 477 performances on Broadway 


Below: Bloomgarden’s principal contender for a new crop 
of prizes is the current Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti 
Frings’s dramatization of Thomas Wolfe’s autobiographical 
novel. Three of the principals are Hugh Griffith, 

Anthony Perkins and Jo Van Fleet. 
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THE SHOW STOPPER 
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Text and illustration by Doug Anderson 


“Acting isn’t the whole world,” Glenn Anders has 
been known to remark. “I’d be happy lying on a 
beach, reading.” In spite of this refreshing air of 
detachment, the theatre has supplied him with good 
roles for thirty-five years. Apparently he is used to 
being pursued by producers—and regularly caught. 
He is currently caught in a hit, Time Remembered, 
and his opportunities for lying on a beach are se- 
verely curtailed. There are compensations, however, 
besides the excellent notices that greeted his per- 
formance. The real reason for his decision to leave 
his beach and his books, in fact, and to impersonate 
Lord Hector in Jean Anouilh’s play, was Helen 
Hayes. “I’ve known her for thirty-five years, but she 
was about the only great woman star I’d never ap- 


peared with,” Anders remarked. It was no idle boast. 


He has performed with Lynn Fontanne, Judith 
Anderson, Ruth Gordon, Pauline Lord, Tallulah 
Bankhead, Claudette Colbert, Gertrude Lawrence 
and Sarah Bernhardt. 

He is known as a canny actor, as well as a good 
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one. Although he had his doubts about the rightness 
of his part in Time Remembered, he took the long 
view. He has had no reason to regret the decision. 

Anders has always known what was best for him 
since the day when, as a boy just out of high school, 
he went on the Keith-Orpheum circuit as a sketch 
artist and began touring the country. On a New York 
stopover he decided to chuck the fancy hotels and 
high living that touring provided in favor of Colum- 
bia University. He had ambitions for the diplomatic 
corps. He led an intensive double life at Columbia. 
He went to school from nine to three, and worked in 
the theatre at night. 


Before long he was picked by George Abbott for 
a part in Hell-Bent fer Heaven, which won the Pulit- 
zer Prize for the 1923-24 season. “It was a sleeper,” 
says Anders smugly, “but it put me on the list of the 
ten best actors of the year.” The following season 
he played in They Knew What They Wanted, which 
also won the Pulitzer Prize. In 1926 he went to 
London and played in They Knew What They 
Wanted with Tallulah Bankhead. In 1928 he joined 
the Theatre Guild acting company, and played in 
Strange Interlude (still another Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner) and another O’Neill play, Dynamo, with Claud- 
ette Colbert. Strange Interlude, hit that it was, 
restricted Anders’ dramatic ambitions. “I didn’t want 
any more of those long roles. I was on stage for 
three hours.” 

Since Anders has remained friendly with every 
producer and director in New York, they send him 
scripts before shows are cast to learn if he will be 
interested. While lying on that beach (at Laguna, 
California, where he owns a house) he picks his 
favorites. Some of his choices have been Tomorrow 
and Tomorrow (1931), Another Language (1934), 
Skylark (1939) and Light Up the Sky (1948). More 
recently he has appeared in The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker and Bus Stop, in which he toured. Last 
year he seriously considered six or seven plays. 
“They wanted me to do the Ralph Richardson role 
in The Waltz of the Toreadors but it was such a long, 
difficult part. Too much of a challenge.” 

Anders has definitely turned his back on Holly- 
wood, although he is a native of Los Angeles and his 
family lives on the West Coast. “I hate the movies.” 
He’s more charitable toward television, although he 
admits: “I don’t like that camera up in front of my 
face. I always look on TV as if I were waiting for 
my cue. I need direction.” Clearly, what he also 
needs is the stimulation and camaraderie of the 
legitimate theatre. He loves the oppartunity to de- 
velop a part slowly in rehearsal and out of town. 
Utterly content as Lord Hector, Anders says that 
the Time Remembered company is the second happi- 
est he has ever worked with. The happiest? The 
Hell-Bent fer Heaven troupe. Will he quit while he’s 
ahead? Not a chance of it. For all his protestations 
that he can take the theatre or leave it, the fact is 
that Glenn Anders is wedded to the stage. 
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the setting for Act IV. From left: Charity Grace, Peter Bay- 


liss, Rosamund Greenwood, Patrick McAlinney, Robert Morse, Esme Church, Eileen Herlie, Arthur Hill, Alexander 


Davion, Mari Lynn, Ruth Gordon, Loring Smith. 


The Theatre Guild and David Merrick presented The 


two acts 
New 
HORACE VANDERGELDER, merchant of Yonkers 


(four scenes) on 


York City, with the following cast 


AMBROSE KEMPER, artist 

JOE SCANLON, barber 

GERTRUDE, Vandergelder’s housekeeper 
CORNELIUS HACKL, clerk Vandergelder’s store 
ERMENGARDE, Vandergelder’s niece 

MALACHI STACK 

MRS. LEVI, friend of Vandergelder’s late wife 
BARNABY TUCKER, apprentice in Varldergelder s store 
MRS. MOLLOY, milliner 
MINNIE FAY, her assistant 
CABMAN 

RUDOLF, waite? 

AUGUST, waiter 

MUSICIAN 

MISS FLORA VAN HUYSEN, friend of Vandergeld 


HER COOK 


December 5, 1955, at the 


rs late wife 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY WERNER J. KUHN 


the complete text of 


Matchmaker in 
Royale Theatre, 


Loring Smith 
Alexander Davion 
Philip Leeds 
Charity Grace 
Arthur Hill 
Prunella Scales 
Patrick McAlinney 
Ruth Gordon 
Robert Morse 
Eileen Herlie 


Rosamund Greenwood 


Peter Baylis 
William Lanteau 
John Milligan 
Philip Leeds 
Esme Church 
Christine Thomas 











Directed by Tyrone Guthrie 
Settings and costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch 
Time: The early eighties. 


Act I—Vandergelder’s house in Yonkers, New York. 

Act II—Mrs. Molloy’s hat shop, New York. 

Act II1]—The Harmonia Gardens Restaurant on the 
Battery, New York. 

Act IV—Miss Van Huysen’s house, New York. 


This play is a rewritten version of The Merchant 
of Yonkers, which was directed in 1938 by Max 
Reinhardt. It is based upon a comedy by Johann 
Nestroy, Einen Jux will es sich Machen (Vienna, 
1842) , which was in turn based upon an’‘English orig- 
inal, A Day Well Spent (London, 1835) by John 
Oxenford. 

The Merchant of Yonkers was produced by Her- 
man Shumlin. The production was designed by Boris 
Aronson. The cast included Jane Cowl, June Walker, 
Nydia Westman, Minna Phillips, Percy Waram, Tom 
Ewell, John Call, Joseph Sweeney, Philip Coolidge 
and Edward Nannery. It was first performed on 
December 12, 1938, at the Colonial Theatre, Boston. 
The New York engagement opened at the Guild The- 
atre on December 28, 1938. 

The Matchmaker was produced for the Edinburgh 
Festival by Tennent Productions. It was directed by 





The Matchmaker 


by Thornton Wilder 


Tyrone Guthrie and the production was designed by 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch. The first performance was at 
the Royal Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, August 23, 
1954. The same production opened at the Theatre 
Royal, Haymarket, London, on November 4, 1954. 
Without changes in the principal roles—with the 
exception of that of Mr. Vandergelder, which was 
played successively by Sam Levene, Eddie Mayehoff 
and Loring Smith—the play was performed at the 
Locust Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on October 27, 
1955, before opening in New York. 





Copyright © 1955, 1957, by Thornton Wilder. 


Copyright 1939 by Thornton Wilder, an earlier version 
under the title of The Merchant of Yonkers. 


From the book Three Plays, published by Harper & Brothers. 





CAUTION: The Matchmaker is the sole property of the 
author and is fully protected by copyright. It may not be 
acted by professionals or amateurs without formal permission 
and the payment of a royalty. All rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, stock, radio and television, broadcasting, 
motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages are reserved. All 
professional inquiries should be addressed to the author’s 
agent: Harold Freedman, Brandt & Brandt Dramatic De- 
partment, Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
All requests for amateur rights should be addressed to 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 






ACT ONE 


Living room of MR. VANDERGELDER’s house, 
over his hay, feed and provision store 
in Yonkers, fifteen miles north of New 
York City. Articles from the store have 
overflowed into this room; it has not 
been cleaned for a long time and is in 
some disorder, but it is not sordid or 
gloomy. 


There are three entrances, One at the 
center back leads into the principal 
rooms of the house. One on the back 
right (all the directions are from the 
point of view of the actors) opens on 
steps which descend to the street door. 
One on the left leads to ERMENGARDE’S 
room. 


In the center of the room is a trap door; 
below it is a ladder descending to the 
store below. 

Behind the trap door and to the left of 
it is a tall accountant’s desk; to the left 
of it is an old-fashioned stove with a 
stovepipe going up into the ceiling. Be- 
fore the desk is a tall stool. On the 
right of the stage is a table with some 
chairs about it. 


MR. VANDERGELDER’S Gladstone bag, packed 
for a journey, is beside the desk. 
It is early morning. 


VANDERGELDER, sixty, choleric, vain and 
sly, wears a soiled dressing gown. He is 
seated with a towel about his neck, in 
a chair beside the desk, being shaved by 
JOE SCANLON. 


VANDERGELDER is smoking a cigar and 
holding a hand mirror. AMBROSE KEMPER 
is angrily striding about the room. 


VANDERGELDER: (Loudly.) I tell you for 
the hundredth time you will never 
marry my niece. 


AMBROSE: (Thirty; dressed as an “art- 
ist.”) And I tell you for the thousandth 
time that I will marry your niece; and 
right soon, too. 


VANDERGELDER: Never! 


AMBROSE: Your niece is of age, Mr 
Vandergelder. Your niece has consented 
to marry me. This is a free country, Mr. 
Vandergelder—not a private kingdom of 
your own. 


VANDERGELDER: There are no free coun- 
tries for fools, Mr. Kemper. Thank you 
for the honor of your visit — good 
morning. 


Jor: (Fifty; lanky, mass of gray hair 
falling into his eyes.) Mr. Vandergelder, 
will you please sit still one minute? If 
I cut your throat it'll be practically 
unintentional. 


VANDERGELDER: Ermengarde is not for 
you, nor for anybody else who can’t 
support her. 


AMBROSE: I tell you I can support her 
I make a very good living 
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VANDERGELDER: No, sir! A living is made, 
Mr. Kemper, by selling something that 
everybody needs at least once a year. 
Yes, sir! And a million is made by pro- 
ducing something that everybody needs 
every day. You artists produce some- 
thing that nobody needs at any time. 
You may sell a picture once in a while, 
but you'll make no living. Joe, go over 
there and stamp three times. I want to 
talk to Cornelius. 


(JOE crosses to trap door and stamps 
three times.) 


AMBROSE: Not only can I support her 
now, but I have considerable expecta- 
tions. 


VANDERGELDER: Expectations! We mer- 
chants don’t do business with them. 
I don’t keep accounts with people who 
promise somehow to pay something 
someday, and I don’t allow my niece to 
marry such people. 


AMBROSE: Very well, from now on you 
might as well know that I regard any 
way we can find to get married is right 
and fair. Ermengarde is of age, and 
there’s no law... 


(VANDERGELDER rises and crosses to- 
ward AMBROSE. JOE SCANLON follows 
him complainingly and tries to find a 
chance to cut his hair even while he 
is standing.) 


VANDERGELDER: Law? Let me tell you 
something, Mr. Kemper: most of the 
people in the world are fools. The law 
is there to prevent crime; we men of 
sense are there to prevent foolishness. 
It’s I, and not the law, that will prevent 
Ermengarde from marrying you, and 
I’ve taken some steps already. I've sent 
her away to get this nonsense out of 
her head. 


AMBROSE: Ermengard’s . . . not here? 


VANDERGELDER: She’s gone—east, west, 
north, south. I thank you for the honor 
of your visit. 


(Enter GERTRUDE—eighty; deaf; half 
blind; and very pleased with herself.) 


GERTRUDE: Everything’s ready, Mr. Van- 
dergelder. Ermengarde and I have just 
finished packing the trunk. 
VANDERGELDER: Hold your tongue! 


(JOE is shaving VANDERGELDER’s throat, 
so he can only wave his hands vainly.) 


GERTRUDE: Yes, Mr. Vandergelder, Er- 
mengarde’s ready to leave. Her trunk’s 
all marked. Care Miss Van Huysen, 8 
Jackson Street, New- York. 


VANDERGELDER: (Breaking away from 
JOE.) Hell and damnation! Didn’t I tell 
you it was a secret? 


AMBROSE: (Picks up hat and coat—kisses 
GERTRUDE.) Care Miss Van Huysen, 8 
Jackson Street, New York. Thank you 
very much. Good morning, Mr. Vander- 
gelder. (Exit aAMBROSE, to the street.) 


VANDERGELDER: It won't help you, Mr. 
Kemper— (To GERTRUDE.) Deaf! And 
blind! At least you can do me the favor 
of being dumb! 


GERTRUDE: Chk—chk! Such a_ temper! 
Lord save us! 


(CORNELIUS puts his head up through 
the trap door. He is thirty-three; 
mock-deferential—he wears a green 
apron and is in his shirt-sleeves.) 


CORNELIUS: Yes, Mr. Vandergelder? 


VANDERGELDER: Go in and get my niece’s 
trunk and carry it over to the station. 
Wait! Gertrude, has Mrs. Levi arrived 
yet? 
(CORNELIUS comes up the trap door, 
steps into the room and closes the 
trap door behind him.) 


GERTRUDE: Don’t shout. I can hear per- 
fectly well. Everything’s clearly marked. 
(Exit left.) 


VANDERGELDER: Have the buggy brought 
round to the front of the store in half 
an hour. 


CORNELIUS: Yes, Mr. Vandergelder. 


VANDERGELDER: This morning I’m joining 
my lodge parade and this afternoon I’m 
going to New York. Before I go, I have 
something important to say to you and 
Barnaby. Good news, Fact is—I’m going 
to promote you. How old are you? 


CORNELIUS 
gelder. 


Thirty-three, Mr. Vander- 


VANDERGELDER: What? 
CORNELIUS: Thirty-three. 


VANDERGELDER: That all? That’s a foolish 
age to be at. I thought you were forty 


CORNELIUS: Thirty-three. 


VANDERGELDER: A man’s not worth a cent 
until he’s forty. We just pay ’em wages 
to make mistakes—don’t we, Joe? 


Joe: You almost lost an ear on it, Mr. 
Vandergelder. 


VANDERGELDER: I was thinking of pro- 
moting you to chief clerk. 


CORNELIUS: What am I now, Mr. Van- 
dergelder? 


VANDERGELDER: You’re an impertinent 
fool, that’s what you are. Now, if you 
behave yourself, I'll promote you from 
impertinent fool to chief clerk, with a 
raise in your wages. And Barnaby may 
be promoted from idiot apprentice to 
incompetent clerk, 


CORNELIUS: Thank you, Mr. Vandergelder. 


VANDERGELDER: However, I want to see 
you again before I go. Go in and get my 
niece’s trunk 


CORNELIUS: Yes, Mr. Vandergelder. (Ex- 
it CORNELIus, left.) 


VANDERGELDER: Joe—the world’s getting 
crazier every minute. Like my father 
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used to say: the horses’ll be taking over 
the world soon. 


Joe: (Presenting mirror.) I did what I 
could, Mr. Vandergelder, what with 
you flying in and out of the chair. (He 
wipes last of the soap from VANDER- 
GELDER’S face.) 


VANDERGELDER: Fine, fine. Joe, you do a 
fine job, the same fine job you’ve done 
me for twenty years. Joe... I’ve got 
special reasons for looking my best to- 
day ... isn’t there something a little 
extry you could do, something a little 
special? I'll pay you right up to fifty 
cents—see what I mean? Do some of 
those things you do to the young fellas. 
Touch me up; smarten me up a bit. 


Joe: All I know is fifteen cents’ worth, 
like usual, Mr. Vandergelder; and that 
includes everything that’s decent to do 
to a man. 


VANDERGELDER: Now hold your horses, 
Joe—all I meant was... 


Joe: I’ve shaved you for twenty years 
and you never asked me no such ques- 
tion before. 


VANDERGELDER: Hold your horses, I say, 
Joe! I’m going to tell you a secret. But 
I don’t want you telling it to that riffraff 
down to the barbershop what I’m going 
to tell you now. All I ask of you is a 
little extry because I’m thinking of 
getting married again; and this very 
afternoon I’m going to New York to call 
on my intended, a very refined lady. 


Joe: Your gettin’ married is none of 
my business, Mr. Vandergelder, I done 
everything to you I know, and the 
charge is fifteen cents like it always 
was, and... 


(CORNELIUS crosses, left to right, and 
exits, carrying a trunk on his shoul- 
der, ERMENGARDE and GERTRUDE enter 
from left.) 


I don’t dye no hair, not even for fifty 
cents I don’t! 


VANDERGELDER: Joe Scanlon, get out! 


Joe: And lastly, it looks to me like 
you're pretty rash to judge which is 
fools and which isn’t fools, Mr. Vander- 
gelder. People that’s et onions is bad 
judges of who’s et onions and who ain't. 
Good morning, ladies; good morning, 
Mr. Vandergelder. (Exit JOE.) 


VANDERGELDER: Well, what do you want? 


ERMENGARDE: (Twenty-four; pretty, sen- 
timental.) Uncle! You said you wanted 
to talk to us. 


VANDERGELDER: Oh yes. Gertrude, go and 
get my parade regalia—the uniform for 
my lodge parade. 


GERTRUDE: What? Oh yes. Lord have 
mercy! (Exit GERTRUDE, back center.) 


VANDERGELDER: I had a talk with that 
artist of yours. He’s a fool. 
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(ERMENGARDE starts to cry.) 


Weeping! Weeping! You can go down 
and weep for a while in New York 
where it won't be noticed. (He sits on 
desk chair, puts tie around neck and 
calls her over to tie it for him.) Ermen- 
garde! I told him that when you were 
old enough to marry you’d marry some- 
one who could support you. I’ve done 
you a good turn. You'll come and thank 
me when you're fifty. 


ERMENGARDE: But Uncle, I love him! 
VANDERGELDER: I tell you you don’t. 
ERMENGARDE: But I do! 


VANDERGELDER: And I tell you you don’t 
Leave those things to me. 


ERMENGARDE: If I don’t marry Ambrose 
I know I'll die. 


VANDERGELDER: What of? 
ERMENGARDE: A broken heart. 


VANDERGELDER: Never heard of it. Mrs. 
Levi is coming in a moment to take you 
to New York. You are going to stay two 
or three weeks with Miss Van Huysen, 
an old friend of your mother’s. 


(GERTRUDE re-enters with coat, sash 
and sword. Enter from the street, 
right, MALACHI STACK.) 


You're not to receive any letters except 
from me. I’m coming to New York my- 
self today and I'll call on you tomorrow. 
(To MALACHI.) Who are you? 


MALACHI: (Fifty. Sardonic. Apparently 
innocent smile; pretense of humility.) 
Malachi Stack, your honor. I heard you 
wanted an apprentice in the hay; feed, 
provision and hardware business. 


VANDERGELDER: An apprentice at your 
age? 

MALACHI: Yes, your honor; I bring a lot 
of experience to it. 


VANDERGELDER: Have you any letters of 
recommendation? 


MALACHI: (Extending a sheaf of soiled 
papers.) Yes, indeed, your honor! First- 
class recommendation. 


VANDERGELDER: 
ready to start? 


Ermengarde! Are you 


ERMENGARDE: Yes, 


VANDERGELDER: Well, go and get ready 
some more. Ermengarde! Let me know 
the minute Mrs. Levi gets here. 


ERMENGARDE: Yes, Uncle Horace. (ER- 
MENGARDE and GERTRUDE e.it.) 


(VANDERGELDER examines the letters, 
putting them down one by one.) 


VANDERGELDER: I don’t want an able sea- 
man. Nor a typesetter. And I don’t want 
a hospital cook. 


MALACHI: No, your honor, but it’s all 
experience. Excuse me! (Selects a let- 
ter.) This one is from your former 


partner, Joshua Van Tuyl, in Albany 
(He puts leters from table back into 
pocket.) 


VANDERGELDER: . for the most part 
honest and reliable occasionally 
willing and diligent.” There seems to 
be a certain amount of hesitation about 
these recommendations. 


MALACHI: Businessmen aren’t writers, 
your honor. There’s only one business- 
man in a thousand that can write a 
good letter of recommendation, your 
honor. Mr. Van Tuyl sends his best 
wishes and wants to know if you can 
use me in the provision and hardware 
business. 

VANDERGELDER: Not so fast, not so fast! 
What's this “your honor” you use so 
much? 


MALACHI: Mr. Van Tuyl says you're 
President of the Hudson River Provi- 
sion Dealers’ Recreational, Musical and 
Burial Society 


VANDERGELDER: I am; but there’s no “your 
honor” that goes with it. Why did you 
come to Yonkers? 


MALACHI: I heard that you’d had an ap- 
prentice that was a good-for-nothing, 
and that you were at your wit’s end for 
another. 


VANDERGELDER: Wit’s end, wit’s end! 
There’s no dearth of good-for-nothing 
apprentices. 


That’s right, Mr. Vander- 
gelder. It’s employers there’s a dearth 
of. Seems like you hear of a new one 
dying every day 


MALACHI: 


VANDERGELDER: What’s that? Hold your 
tongue. I see you’ve been a barber, and 
a valet too. Why have you changed 
your place so often? 


MALACHI: Changed my place, Mr. Van- 
dergelder? When a man’s interested in 
experience 


VANDERGELDER: Do you drink? 


MALACHI: No, 
breakfast 


thanks. I’ve just had 


VANDERGELDER: I didn’t ask you whether 
—Idiot! I asked you if you were a 


drunkard 


MALACHI: No, sir! No! Why, looking at it 
from all sides I don’t even like liquor. 


VANDERGELDER: Well, if you keep on look- 
ing at it from all sides, out you go. 
Remember that. Here. (Gives him re- 
maining letters.) With all your faults, 
I'm going to give you a try. 


MALACHI: You'll never regret it, Mr 


Vandergelder. You'll never regret it 
VANDERGELDER: Now today I want to use 
you in New York. I judge you know 
your way around New York? 
MALACHI: Do I know New York? Mr 
Vandergelder, I know every hole and 
corner in New York. 
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VANDERGELDER: Here’s a dollar. A train 
leaves in a minute. Take that bag to the 
Central Hotel on Water Street, have 
them save me a room. Wait for me. I'll 
be there about four o’clock 


MALACHI: Yes, Mr. Vandergelder. (Picks 
up the bag, starts out, then comes back.) 
Oh, but first, I'd like to meet the other 
clerks I’m to work with. 


VANDERGELDER: You haven't time. Hurry 
now. The station’s across the street. 


MALACHI: Yes, sir. (Away—then back 
once more.) You'll see, sir, you'll never 


regret it. ... 


VANDERGELDER: I regret it already. Go on 
Off with you. (Exit MALacut, right.) 


(The following speech is addressed to 
the audience. During it MR. VANDER- 
GELDER takes off his dressing gown, 
puts on his scarlet sash, his sword and 
his bright-colored coat. He is already 
wearing light blue trousers with a red 
stripe down the sides.) 


VANDERGELDER: Ninety-nine per cent of 
the people in the world are fools and the 
rest of us are in great danger of con- 
tagion. But I wasn’t always free of fool- 
ishness as I am now. I was once young, 
which was foolish; I fell in love, which 
was foolish; and I got married, which 
was foolish; and for a while I was poor, 
which was more foolish than all of the 
other things put together. Then my wife 
died, which was foolish of her; I grew 
older, which was sensible of me; then 
I became a rich man, which is as sen- 
sible as it is rare. Since you see I’m a 
man of sense, I guess you were sur- 
prised to hear that I’m planning to get 
married again. Well, I’ve two reasons 
for it. In the first place, I like my house 
run with order, comfort and economy. 
That’s a woman’s work; but even a 
woman can’t do it well if she’s merely 
being paid for it. In order to run a house 
well, a woman must have the feeling 
that she owns it, Marriage is a bribe to 
make a housekeeper think she’s a house- 
holder. Did you ever watch an ant carry 
a burden twice its size? What excite- 
ment! What patience! What will! Well, 
that’s what I think of when I see a 
woman running a house. What giant 
passions in those little bodies—what 
quarrels with the butcher for the best 
cut—what fury at discovering a moth 
in a cupboard! Believe me!—if women 
could harness their natures to something 
bigger than a house and a baby carriage 
—tck! tck!—they’d change the world. 
And the second reason, ladies and gen- 
tlemen? Well, I see by your faces you've 
guessed it already. There’s nothing like 
mixing with women tc bring out all 
the foolishness in a man of sense. And 
that’s a risk I’m willing to take. I’ve 
just turned sixty, and I’ve just laid side 
by side the last dollar of my first half 
million. So if I should lose my head a 
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little, I still have enough money to buy 
it back. After many years’ caution and 
hard work, I have a right to a little risk 
and adventure, and I’m thinking of get- 
ting married: Yes, like all you other 
fools, I’m willing to risk a little security 
for a certain amount of adventure. 
Think it over. (Exit back center.) 


(AMBROSE enters from the street, 
crosses left, and whistles softly. ER- 
MENGARDE enters from left.) 


ERMENGARDE: Ambrose! If my uncle saw 
you! 


AMBROSE: Sh! Get your hat. 
ERMENGARDE: My hat! 


AMBROSE: Quick! Your trunk’s at the 


station. Now quick! We’re running away. 
ERMENGARDE: Running away! 

AMBROSE: Sh! 

ERMENGARDE: Where? 


AMBROSE: To New York. To get married. 





ERMENGARDE: Oh, Ambrose, I can’t do 
that. Ambrose dear—it wouldn’t be 
proper! 


AMBROSE: Listen. I'm taking you to my 
friend’s house. His wife will take care 
of you. 


ERMENGARDE: But, Ambrose, a girl can’t 
go on a train with a man. I can see you 


don’t know anything about girls. 


AMBROSE: But I’m telling you we're go- 
ing to get married! 


ERMENGARDE 
Uncle say? 


Married! But what would 


AMBROSE: We don’t care what Uncle’d 
say-—we’re eloping. 


ERMENGARD: Ambrose Kemper! How can 
you use such an awful word! 


AMBROSE: Ermengarde, you have the 


soul of a field mouse. 


ERMENGARDE: (Crying.) Ambrose, why 


do you say such cruel things to me? 





MRS. LEVI: 


And who is this gentleman who is so devoted to you? 


ERMENGARDE: This is Mr. Kemper, Mrs. Levi. Ambrose, this is . . . Mrs. Levi 
. she's an old friend... . 


(Alexander Davion, Ruth Gordon, Mari Lynn) 
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(Enter mrs. Levi, from the street, right. 
She stands listening.) 


AMBROSE: For the last time I beg you— 
get your hat and coat. The train leaves 
in a few minutes, Ermengarde, we'll 
get married tomorrow... . 


ERMENGARDE: Oh, Ambrose! I see you 
don’t understand anything about wed- 
dings. Ambrose, don’t you 


eee 


respect 


MRS. LEVI: (Uncertain age; mass of sandy 
hair; impoverished elegance; large, 
shrewd but generous nature, an as- 
sumption of worldly cynicism conceals 
a tireless amused enjoyment of life. 
She carries a handbag and a small 
brown paper bag.) Good morning, dar- 
ling girl—how are you? (They kiss.) 


ERMENGARDE: Oh, good morning, Mrs. 


Levi, 
MRS. LEVI: And who is this gentleman 


who is so devoted to you? 


ERMENGARDE: This is Mr. Kemper, Mrs. 
Levi. Ambrose, this is... Mrs. Levi 
. she’s an old friend. .. . 


MRS. LEVI: Mrs. Levi, born Gallagher. 
Very happy to meet you, Mr. Kemper. 


AMBROSE: Good morning, Mrs. Levi. 


MRS. LEVI: Mr, Kemper, the artist! De- 
lighted! Mr. Kemper, may I say some- 
thing very frankly? 


AMBROSE: Yes, Mrs. Levi. 


MRS. LEVI: This thing you were planning 
to do is a very great mistake. 


ERMENGARDE: Oh, Mrs. Levi, please ex- 
plain to Ambrose—of course! I want to 
marry him, but to elope! ... How... 


MRS, LEVI: Now, my dear girl, you go in 
and keep one eye on your uncle, I wish 
to talk to Mr. Kemper for a moment. 
You give us a warning when you hear 
your Uncle Horace coming... . 


ERMENGARDE: Ye-es, Mrs. Levi. 
ERMENGARDE, back center.) 


(Exit 


MRS, LEvI: Mr. Kemper, I was this dear 
girl’s mother’s oldest friend. Believe me, 
I am on your side. I hope you two will 
be married very soon, and I think I can 
be of real service to you. Mr. Kemper, 
I always go right to the point. 


AMBROSE: What is the point, Mrs. Levi? 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Vandergelder is a very 
rich man, Mr. Kemper, and Ermengarde 
is his only relative. 


AMBROSE: But I am not interested in Mr. 
Vandergelder’s money. I have enough 
to support a wife and family. 


MRS. LEVI: Enough? How much is enough 
when one is thinking about children 
and the future? The future is the most 
expensive luxury in the world, Mr. 
Kemper. 


AMBROSE: Mrs. Levi, what is the point: 
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MRS. LEVI: Believe me, Mr. Vandergelder 
wishes to get rid of Ermengarde, and if 
you follow my suggestions he will even 
permit her to marry you. You see, Mr. 
Vandergelder is planning to get married 
himself. 


AMBROSE: What? That monster! 
MRS. LEVI: Mr. Kemper! 
AMBROSE: Married! To you, Mrs. Levi? 


MRS. LEVI: (Taken aback.) Oh, no, no 
. . . NO! I am merely arranging it. I am 
helping him find a suitable bride. 


AMBROSE: For Mr. Vandergelder there 
are no suitable brides. 


MRS, LEVI: I think we can safely say 
that Mr. Vandergelder will be married 
to someone by the end of next week. 


AMBROSE: What are you suggesting, Mrs. 
Levi? 


MRS. LEVI: I am taking Ermengarde to 
New York on the next train. I shall not 
take her to Miss Van Huysen’s, as is 
planned; I shall take her to my house. 
I wish you to call for her at my house 
at five-thirty. Here is my card. 


AMBROSE: “Mrs. Dolly Gallagher Levi. 
Varicose veins reduced.” 


MRS. LEVI: (Trying to take back card.) 
I beg your pardon... 


AMBROSE: (Holding card.) I beg your 
pardon, “Consultations free.” 


MRS. LEVI: I meant to give you my other 
card. Here. 


AMBROSE: “Mrs. Dolly Gallagher Levi. 
Aurora Hosiery. Instruction in the guitar 
and mandolin.” You do all these things, 
Mrs, Levi? 


MRS, LEVI: Two and two make four, Mr. 
Kemper—always did. So you will come 
to my house at five-thirty. At about six 
I shall take you both with me to the 
Harmonia Gardens Restaurant on the 
Battery; Mr. Vandergelder will be there 
and everything will be arranged. 


AMBROSE: How? 


MRS. LEVI: Oh, I don’t know. One thing 
will lead to another. 


AMBROSE: How do I know that I can 
trust you, Mrs. Levi? You could easily 
make our situation worse. 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Kemper, your situation 
could not possibly be worse. 


AMBROSE: I wish I knew what you get 
out of this, Mrs. Levi. 


MRS. LEVI: That is a very proper ques- 
tion. I get two things: profit and 
pleasure. 


AMBROSE: How? 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Kemper, I am a woman 
who arranges things. At present I am 
arranging Mr. Vandergelder’s domestic 
affairs. Out of it I get—shall we call it: 


little pickings? I need little pickings, 
Mr. Kemper, and especially just now, 
when I haven’t got my train fare back 
to New York. You see: I am frank with 
you. 


AMBROSE: That’s your ‘profit, Mrs. Levi; 
but where do you get your pleasure? 


MRS. LEVI: My pleasure? Mr. Kemper, 
when you artists paint a hillside or a 
river you change everything a little, 
you make thousands of little changes, 
don’t you? Nature is never completely 
satisfactory and must be corrected. Well, 
I'm like you artists. Life as it is is never 
quite interesting enough for me—I’m 
bored, Mr. Kemper, with life as it is— 
and so I do things. I put my hand in 
here, and I put my hand in there, and 
I watch and I listen—and often I’m very 
much amused. 


AMBROSE: 
Mrs. Levi. 


MRS. LEVI: Wait, I haven't finished. 
There’s another thing. I’m very inter- 
ested in this houshold here—in Mr. 
Vandergelder and all that idle, frozen 
money of his. I don’t like the thought 
of it lying in great piles, useless, motion- 
less, in the bank, Mr. Kemper. Money 
should circulate like rain water. It 
should be flowing down among the 
people, through dressmakers and res- 
taurants and cabmen, setting up a little 
business here, and furnishing a good 
time there. Do you see what I mean? 


(Rises.) Not in my affairs, 


AMBROSE: Yes, I do. 


MRS. LEVI: New York should be a very 
happy city, Mr. Kemper, but it isn’t. 
My late husband came from Vienna; 
now there’s a city that understands this. 
I want New York to be more like Vi- 
enna and less like a collections of ner- 
vous and tired ants. And if you and 
Ermengarde get a good deal of Mr. 
Vandergelder’s money, I want you to 
see that it starts flowing in and around 
a lot of people’s lives. And for that 
reason I want you to come with me 
to the Harmonia Gardens Restaurant 
tonight. 
(Enter ERMENGARDE.) 


ERMENGARDE: Mrs. Levi, Uncle Horace is 
coming. 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Kemper, I think you’d 
better be going... . 


(AMBROSE crosses to trap door and 
disappears down the ladder, closing 
trap as he goes.) 


Darling girl, Mr. Kemper and I have 
had a very good talk. You'll see: Mr. 
Vandergelder and I will be dancing at 
your wedding very soon— 


(Enter VANDERGELDER at back. He has 
now added a splendid plumed hat to 
his costume and is carrying a stan- 
dard or small flag bearing the initials 
of his lodge.) 
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Oh, Mr. Vandergelder, how handsome 
you look! You take my breath away. 
Yes, my dear girl, I'll see you soon. 


(Exit ERMENGARDE back center.) 


Oh, Mr. Vandergelder, I wish Irene 
Molloy could see you now. But then! 
I don’t know what’s come over you 
lately. You seem to be growing younger 
every day. 


VANDERGELDER: Allowing for exagera- 
tion, Mrs. Levi. If a man eats careful 
there’s no reason why he should look 


old. 


MRS. LEVI: You never said a truer word. 
VANDERGELDER: I'l] never see fifty-five 
again 

MRS. LEVI: Fifty-five! Why, I can see at 
a glance that you’re the sort that will 
be stamping about at a hundred—and 
eating five meals a day, like my Uncle 
Harry. At fifty-five my Uncle Harry 
was a mere boy. I’m a judge of hands, 
Mr. Vandergelder—show me your hand. 


(Looks at it.) Lord in heaven! What a 
life line! 


VANDERGELDER: Where? 


MRS. LEVI: From here to here. It runs 
right off your hand. I don’t know where 
it goes. They’ll have to hit you on the 
head with a mallet. They'll have to 
stifle you with a sofa pillow. You'll bury 


us all! However, to return to our busi- 
ness—Mr. Vandergelder, I suppose 
you've changed your mind again. I sup- 
pose you've given up all idea of getting 
married. 


VANDERGELDER: (Complacently.) Not at 


all, Mrs. Levi. I have news for you. 
MRS. LEVI: News? 


VANDERGELDER: Mrs. Levi, I’ve practically 
decided to ask Mrs. Molloy to be my 
wife. 

MRS. LEvI: (Taken aback.) You have? 


VANDERGELDER: Yes, I have. 


MRS, LEVI: Oh, you have! Well, I guess 
that’s just about the best news I ever 
heard. So there’s nothing more for me 
to do but wish you every happiness 
under the sun and say good-bye 
(Crosses as if to leave.) 


VANDERGELDER: (Stopping her.) Well— 
Mrs. Levi—Surely I thought— 


MRS, LEVI: Well, I did have a little sug- 
gestion to make—but I won’t. You’re 
going to marry Irene Molloy, and that 
closes the matter. 


VANDERGELDER: What suggestion was that, 
Mrs. Levi? 


MRS. LEVI: Well—I had found another 
girl for you. 





MRS. LEVI: When a man at your time of life calls four times on an attractive widow 


like that—and sends her a pot of geraniums—that's practically an engagement! 
(Ruth Gordon, Loring Smith) 


VANDERGELDER: Another? 


MRS. LEVI: The most wonderful girl, the 
ideal wife. 


VANDERGELDER: Another, eh? What’s her 
name? 


MRS. LEVI: Her name? 
VANDERGELDER: Yes! 


MRS. LEVI: (Groping for it.) Err .. .er 
., . her name?—Ernestina—Simple. Miss 
Ernestina Simple. But now of course all 
that’s too late. After all, you’re engaged 
—you’re practically engaged to marry 
Irene Molloy. 


VANDERGELDER: Oh, I an’t engaged to Mrs. 
Molloy! 


MRS. LEVI: Nonsense! You can’t break 
poor Irene’s heart now and change to 
another girl... . When a man at your 
time of life calls four times on an at- 
tractive widow like that—and sends her 
a pot of geraniums—that’s practically 
an engagement! 


VANDERGELDER: That ain’t an engagement! 


MRS. LEVI: And yet—! If only you were 
free! I’ve found this treasure of a girl. 
Every moment I felt like a traitor to 
Irene Molloy—but let me tell you: I 
couldn’t help it. I told this girl all about 
you, just as though you were a free 
man. Isn’t that dreadful? The fact is: 
she has fallen in love with you already 


VANDERGELDER: Ernestina? 
MRS, LEVI: Ernestina Simple. 
VANDERGELDER: Ernestina Simple. 


MRS. LEVI: Of course she’s a very differ- 
ent idea from Mrs, Molloy, Ernestina 
is. Like her name—simple, domestic, 
practical. 


VANDERGELDER: Can she cook? 


MRS. LEVI: Cook, Mr. Vandergelder? I’ve 
had two meals from her hands, and—as 
I live—I don’t know what I’ve done that 
God should reward me with such meals. 


[The following passage—adapted from 
a scene in Moliére’s L’Avare—has 
been cut in recent performances: 


MRS, LEVI: (Continues.) Her duck! Her 
steak! 


VANDERGELDER: Eh! Eh! In this house we 


don’t eat duck and steak every day, 
Mrs. Levi. 


MRS, LEVI: But didn’t I tell you?—that’s 
the wonderful part about it. Her duck— 
what was it? Pigeon! I’m alive to tell 
you. I don’t know how she does it. It’s 
a secret that’s come down in her family. 
The greatest chefs would give their 
right hands-to know it. And the steaks? 
Shoulder of beef—four cents a pound. 
Dogs wouldn’t eat. But when Ernestina 
passes her hands over it—! ! 


VANDERGELDER: Allowing for exaggera- 
tion, Mrs. Levi. 
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MRS. LEVI: No exageration. } 
I’m the best cook in the world myself, 
and I know what's good. 


VANDERGELDER: Hm. How old is she, Mrs. 
Levi? 


MRS. LEVI: Nineteen, well—say twenty. 


VANDERGELDER: Twenty, Mrs, Levi? Girls 
of twenty are apt to favor young fellows 
of their own age. 


MRS. LEVI: But you don’t listen to me. 
And you don’t know the girl. Mr. Van- 
dergelder, she has a positive horror of 
flighty, brainless young men. A fine 
head of gray hair, she says, is worth 
twenty shined up with goose grease. No, 
sir. “I like a man that’s settled”—in 
so many words she said it. 


VANDERGELDER: That’s 
usual, Mrs. Levi. 


that’s not 


MRS. LEVI: Usual? I’m not wearing my- 
self to the bone hunting up usual girls 
to interest you, Mr. Vandergelder. Usual, 
indeed. Listen to me. Do you know the 
sort of pictures she has on her wall? Is 
it any of these young Romeos and Loch- 
invars? No!—it’s Moses on the Moun- 
tain—that’s what she’s got. If you want 
to make her happy, you give her a pic- 
ture of Methuselah surrounded by his 
grandchildren. That’s my advice to you. 


[Following passage—also based on 
Moliére—has generally been cut in 
performance: 


VANDERGELDER: I hope... hm... . that 
she has some means, Mrs, Levi. I have 
a large household to run. 


MRS. LEVI: Ernestina? She'll bring you 
five thousand dollars a year. 


VANDERGELDER: Eh! Eh! 


MRS, LEVI: Listen to me, Mr. Vander- 
gelder. You’re a man of sense, I hope. 
A man that can reckon. In the first 
place, she’s an orphan. She’s been 
brought up with a great saving of food. 
What does she eat herself? Apples and 
lettuce. It’s what she’s been used to eat 
and what she likes best. She saves you 
two thousand a year right there. Sec- 
ondly, she makes her own clothes—out 
of old tablecloths and window curtains. 
And she’s the best-dressed woman in 
Brooklyn this minute, She saves you a 
thousand dollars right there. Thirdly, 
her health is of iron— 


VANDERGELDER: But, Mrs. Levi, that’s not 
money in the pocket. 


MRS. LEVI: We're talking about marriage, 
aren’t we, Mr. Vandergelder? The 
money she saves while she’s in Brooklyn 
is none of your affair—but if she were 
your wife that would be money. Yes, 
sir, that’s money. ] 


VANDERGELDER: What’s her family? 
mrs. Levi: Her father?—God be good to 
him! He was the best—what am I trying 
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to say?—the best undertaker in Brook- 
lyn, respected, esteemed. He knew all 
the best people—knew them well, even 
before they died. So—well, that’s the 
way it is. (Lowering her voice, inti- 
mately.) Now let me tell you a little 
more of her appearance. Can you hear 
me: as I say, a beautiful girl, beautiful, 
I’ve seen her go down the street—you 
know what I mean?—the young men 
get dizzy. They have to lean against 
lampposts, And she? Modest, eyes on 
the ground—I’m not going to tell you 
any more. ...Couldn’t you come to 
New York today? 


VANDERGELDER: I was thinking of coming 
to New York this afternoon... . 


MRS, LEVI: You were? Well now, I won- 
der if something could be arranged—oh, 
she’s so eager to see you! Let me see . . . 


VANDERGELDER: Could I. . . Mrs. Levi, 
could I give you a little dinner, maybe? 


MRS. LEVI: Really, come to think of it, 
I don’t see where I could get the time. 
I’m so busy over that wretched lawsuit 
of mine. Yes. If I win it, I don’t mind 
telling you, I'll be what’s called a very 
rich woman. I'll own half of Long 
Island, that’s a fact. But just now I’m at 
my wit’s end for a little help, just 
enough money to finish it off. My wit’s 
end! (She looks in her handbag.) 


(In order not to hear this, vANDER- 
GELDER has a series of coughs, sneezes 
and minor convulsions.) 


But perhaps I could arrange a little 
dinner; I'll see. Yes, for that lawsuit all 
I need is fifty dollars, and Staten Is- 
land’s as good as mine. I’ve been trot- 
ting all over New York for you, trying 
to find you a suitable wife. 


VANDERGELDER: Fifty dollars! ! 


MRS. LEVI: 
been... 


VANDERGELDER: Fifty dollars, Mrs. Levi 
. is no joke. (Producing purse.) I 
don’t know where money’s gone to 
these days. It’s in hiding. . . . There’s 
twenty ... well, there’s twenty-five. I 
can’t spare no more, not now I can’t. 


Two whole months I’ve 


MRS. LEVI: Well, this will help—will help 
somewhat. Now let me tell you what 
we'll do. I'll bring Ernestine to that 
restaurant on the Battery. You know it: 
the Harmonia Gardens. It’s good, but it’s 
not flashy. Now, Mr. Vandergelder, I 
think it’d be nice if just this once you’d 
order a real nice dinner. I guess you 
can afford it. 


VANDERGELDER: Well, just this once. 
mrs. LEvI: A chicken wouldn’t hurt. 


VANDERGELDER: Chicken! !— Well, just 
this once. 


MRS, LEVI: And a little wine. 


VANDERGELDER: Wine? Well, just this once. 


. 


MRS. LEVI: Now about Mrs. Molloy— 
what do you think? Shall we call that 
subject closed? 


VANDERGELDER: No, not at all, Mrs. Levi, 
I want to have dinner with Miss... 
with Miss .. . 


MRS, LEVI: Simple. 


VANDERGELDER: With Miss Simple; but 


first I want to make another call on Mrs. 
Molloy. 


MRS. LEVI: Dear, dear, dear, And Miss 
Simple? What races you make me run! 
Very well; I'll meet you on one of those 
benches in front of Mrs. Molloy’s hat 
store at four-thirty, as usual. 


(Trap door rises, and corNELIvs’ head 
appears.) 


CORNELIUS: The buggy’s here, ready for 
the parade, Mr. Vandergelder. 


VANDERGELDER: Call Barnaby. I want to 
talk to both of you. 


CORNELIUS: Yes, Mr. Vandergelder. (Exit 
CORNELIUS down trap door. Leaves trap 
open.) 


MRS. LEVI: Now do put your thoughts in 
order, Mr. Vandergelder. I can’t keep 
upsetting and disturbing the finest 
women in New York City unless you 
mean business. 


VANDERGELDER: Oh, I mean business all 
right! 

MRS. LEVI: I hope so. Because, you know, 
you're playing a very dangerous game. 


VANDERGELDER: Dangerous? — Dangerous, 
Mrs. Levi? 


MRS. LEVI: Of course, it’s dangerous—and 
there’s a name for it! You’re tampering 
with these women’s affections, aren’t 
you? And the only way you can save 
yourself now is to be married to some- 
one by the end of next week. So think 
that over! (Exit center back.) 


(Enter CORNELIUS and BARNABY, by the 
trap door.) 


VANDERGELDER: This morning I’m joining 
my lodge parade, and this afternoon I’m 
going to New York. When I come back, 
there are going to be some changes in 
the house here. Ill tell you what the 
change is, but I don’t want you discuss- 
ing it amongst yourselves: you’re going 
to have a mistress. 


BARNABY: (Seventeen; round-faced, 
wide-eyed innocence; wearing a green 
apron.) I'm too young, Mr. Vander- 
gelder! ! 


VANDERGELDER: Not yours! Death and 
damnation! Not yours, idiot — mine! 
(Then, realizing) Hey! Hold your tongue 
until you’re spoken to! I’m thinking of 
getting married. 


CORNELIUS: (Crosses, hand outstretched.) 
Many congratulations, Mr. Vander- 
gelder, and my compliments to the lady. 
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VANDERGELDER: That’s none of your busi- 
ness. Now go back to the store. 


(The soys start down the ladder, 
BARNABY first.) 


Have you got any questions you want to 
ask before I go? 


CORNELIUS: Mr. Vandergelder—er—Mr. 
Vandergelder, does the chief clerk get 
one evening off every week? 


VANDERGELDER: So that’s the way you be- 
gin being chief clerk, is it? When I was 
your age I got up at five; I didn’t close 
the shop until ten at night, and then 
I put in a good hour at the account 
books. The world’s going to pieces. You 
elegant ladies lie in bed until six and at 
nine o’clock at night you rush to close 
the door so fast the line of customers 
bark their noses. No, sir—you’ll attend 
to the store as usual, and on Friday and 
Saturday nights you'll remain open un- 
til ten—now hear what I say! This is the 
first time I’ve been away from the store 
overnight. When I come back I want to 
hear that you’ve run the place perfectly 
in my absence.If I hear of any foolish- 
ness, I'll discharge you. An evening 
free! Do you suppose that I had eve- 
nings free? (At the top of his compla- 
cency.) If I'd had evenings free I 
wouldn’t be what I am now! (He 
marches out, right.) 


BARNABY: (Watching him go.) The 
horses nearly ran away when they saw 
him, What’s the matter, Cornelius? 


CORNELIUS: (Sits in dejected thought.) 
Chief clerk! Promoted from chief clerk 
to chief clerk. 


BARNABY: Don’t you like it? 


corNELIus: Chief clerk!—and if I’m good, 
in ten years I'll be promoted to chief 
clerk again. Thirty-three years old and 
I still don’t get an evening free? When 
am I going to begin to live? 


BARNABY: Well—ah ... you can begin 
to live on Sundays, Cornelius. 


CORNELIUS: That’s not living. Twice to 
church, and old Wolf-trap’s eyes on the 
back of my head the whole time. And 
as for holidays! What did we do last 
Christmas? All those canned tomatoes 
went bad and exploded. We had to clean 
up the mess all afternoon. Was that 
living? 

BARNABY: (Holding his nose at the mem- 
ory of the bad smell.) No! ! ! 


CORNELIUS: (Rising with sudden resolu- 
tion.) Barnaby, how much money have 
you got—where you can get at it? 


BARNABY: Oh—three dollars. Why, 
Cornelius? 


CORNELIUS: You and I are going to New 
York. 


BARNABY: Cornelius! ! ! We can’t! Close 
the store? 
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CORNELIUS: Some more rotten-tomato 
cans are going to explode. 


BARNABY: Holy cabooses! How do you 
know? 


CORNELIUS: I know they’re rotten. All 
you have to do is to light a match 
under them. They’ll make such a smell 
that customers can’t come into the place 
for twenty-four hours. That'll get us an 
evening free. We’re going to New York 
too, Barnaby, we’re going to live! I’m 
going to have enough adventures to last 
me until I’m partner. So go and get 
your Sunday clothes on. 


BARNABY: Wha-a-a-t? 


CORNELIUS: Yes, I mean it. We’re going 
to have a good meal; and we’re going to 
be in danger; and we’re going to get 
almost arrested; and we're going to 
spend all our money. 


BARNABY: Holy cabooses! ! 


CORNELIUS: And one more thing: we're 
not coming back to Yonkers until we’ve 
kissed a girl. 


BARNABY: Kissed a girl! Cornelius, you 
can’t do that. You don’t know any girls. 


CORNELIUS: I’m thirty-three. I’ve got to 
begin sometime. 


BARNABY: I’m only seventeen, Cornelius. 
It isn’t so urgent for me. 


CORNELIUS: Don’t start backing down 
now—if the worst comes to the worst 
and we get discharged from here we 
can always join the Army. 


BARNABY: Uh—did I hear you say that 
you'd be old Wolf-trap’s partner? 


CORNELIUS: How can I help it? He’s 
growing old. If you go to bed at nine 
and open the store at six, you get pro- 
moted upward whether you like it or 
not. 


BARNABY: My! Partner. 


CORNELIUS: Oh, there’s no way of getting 
away from it. You and I will be 
Vandergelders. 


BARNABY: I? Oh, no—I may rise a little, 
but I'll never be a Vandergelder. 


CORNELIUS: Listen—everybody thinks 
when he gets rich he’ll be a different 
kind of rich person from the rich people 
he sees around him; later on he finds 
out there’s only one kind of rich person, 
and he’s it. 


BARNABY: Oh, but I’ll— 


CORNELIUS: No. The best of all would be 
a person who has all the good things a 
poor person has, and all the good meals 
a rich person has, but that’s never been 
known. No, you and I are going to be 
Vandergelders; all the more reason, 
then, for us to try and get some living 
and some adventure into us now—will 
you come, Barnaby? 


BARNABY: (In a struggle with his fears, 
a whirlwind of words.) But Wolf-trap— 
KRR-pt, Gertrude-KRR-pt— (With a 
sudden cry of agreement.) Yes, 
Cornelius! 


(Enter MRS, LEVI, ERMENGARDE and GER- 
TRUDE from back center. The Boys start 
down the ladder, corne.tus last.) 


MRS. LEvI: Mr. Hackl, is the trunk wait- 
ing at the station? 


CORNELIUS: Yes, Mrs. Levi. (Closes the 
trap door.) 


MRS. LEVI: Take a last look, Ermengarde. 
ERMENGARDE: What? 


MRS. LEVI: Take a last look at your girl- 
hood home, dear. I remember when I 
left my home. I gave a whinny like a 
young colt, and off I went. 


(ERMENGARDE and GERTRUDE exit.) 


ERMENGARDE: (As they go.) Oh, Gertrude, 
do you think I ought to get married this 
way? A young girl has to be so careful! 


(mrs, LEvi is alone. She addresses the 
audience.) 


MRS. LEVI: You know, I think I’m going 
to have this room with blue wallpaper, 
—yes, in blue! (Hurries out after the 
others.) 


(BARNABY comes up trap door, looks 
off right, then lies down on floor, gaz- 
ing down through the trap door.) 


BARNABY: All clear up here, Cornelius! 
Cornelius—hold the candle steady a 
minute—the bottom row’s all right—but 
try the top now . . . they’re swelled up 
like they are ready to bust! 


(BANG.) 
Holy CABOOSES! 
(BANG, BANG.) 


Cornelius! I can smell it up here! (Rises 
and dances about, holding his nose.) 


CORNELIUS: (Rushing up the trap door.) 
Get into your Sunday clothes, Barnaby. 
We're going to New York! (As they run 
out... there is a big explosion. A 
shower of tomato cans comes up from 
below, as—) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


MRS, MOLLOY’s hat shop, New York City. 


There are two entrances. One door at 
the extreme right of the back wall, to 
MRS, MOLLOY’s workroom; one at the 
back left corner, to the street. The whole 
left wall is taken up with the show win- 
dows, filled with hats. It is separated 
from the shop by a low brass rail, hung 
with net; during the act both mrs. MOL- 
LOY and BARNABY stoop under the rail 
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and go into the shop window. By the 
street door stands a large cheval glass. 
In the middle of the back wall is a 
large wardrobe or clothes cupboard, 
filled with ladies’ coats, large enough 
for cornE.tIus to hide in. At the left, be- 
ginning at the back wall, between tiie 
wardrobe and the workroom door, a 
long counter extends toward the audi- 
ence, almost to the footlights. In the 
center of the room is a large round table 
with a low-hanging red cloth. There 
are a small gilt chair by the wardrobe 
and two chairs in front of the counter. 
Over the street door and the workroom 
door are bells which ring when the 
doors are opened. 


As the curtain rises, MRS. MOLLOY is in 
the window, standing on a box, reach- 
ing up to put hats on the stand. MINNIE 
FAY is sewing by the counter. MRS, MOL- 
Loy has a pair of felt overshoes, to be 
removed later. 


MRS, MOLLOY: Minnie, you’re a fool. Of 
course I shall marry Horace Vander- 
gelder. 


MINNIE: Oh, Mrs. Molloy! I didn’t ask 
you. I wouldn’t dream of asking you 
such a personal question. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Well, it’s what you meant, 
isn’t it? And there’s your answer. I 
shall certainly marry Horace Vander- 
gelder if he asks me. (Crawls under 
window rail, into the room, singing 
loudly.) 


MINNIE: I know it’s 


business ... 


none of my 


MRS. MOLLOY: Speak up, Minnie, I can’t 
hear you. 


MINNIE: ... but do you...do you.. .? 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Having crossed the room, 
is busy at the counter) Minnie, you’re 
a fool. Say it: Do I love him? Of course, 
I don’t love him. But I have two good 
reasons for marrying him just the same. 
Minnie, put something on that hat. It’s 
not ugly enough. (Throws hat over 
counter.) 


MINNIE: (Catching and taking hat to 
table.) Not ugly enough! 


MRS. MOLLOY: I couldn’t sell it. Put a 
. . » put a sponge on it. 


MINNIE: Why, Mrs. Molloy, you’re in 
such a mood today. 


MRS. MOLLOY: In the first place I shall 
marry Mr. Vandergelder to get away 
from the millinery business. I’ve hated 
it from the first day I had anything to 
do with it. Minni, I hate hats. (Sings 
loudly again.) 


MINNIE: Why, what’s the matter with 
the millinery business? 


MRS, MOLLOY: (Crossing to window with 
two hats.) I can no longer stand being 
suspected of being a wicked woman, 
while I have nothing to show for it. I 
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can’t stand it. (She crawls under rail 
into window.) 


MINNIE: Why, no one would dream of 
suspecting you— 


MRS. MOLLOY: (On her knees, she looks 
over the rail.) Minnie, you’re a fool. 
All millineresses are suspected of being 
wicked women. Why, half the time all 
those women come into the shop merely 
to look at me. 


MINNIE: Oh! 


MRS. MOLLOY: They enjoy the suspicion. 
But they aren’t certain. If they were 
certain I was a wicked woman, they 
wouldn’t put foot in this place again 
Do I go to restaurants? No, it would be 
bad for business, Do I go to balls, or 
theatres, or operas? No, it would be bad 
for business. The only men I ever meet 
are feather merchants. (Crawls out of 
window, but gazes intentiy into the 
street.) What are those two young men 
doing out there on that park bench? 
Take my word for it, Minnie, either 
I marry Horace Vandergelder, or I 
break out of this place like a fire engine. 
I'll go to every theatre and ball and 
opera in New York City. (Returns to 
counter, singing again.) 


MINNIE: But Mr. Vandergelder’s not... 


MRS. MOLLOY: Speak up, Minnie, I can’t 
hear you. 


MINNIE: 
attractive. 


I don’t think he’s 


MRS. MOLLOY: But what I think he is— 
and it’s very important—I think he’d 
make a good fighter. 


MINNIE: Mrs. Molloy! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Take my word for it, 
Minnie: the best part of married life is 
the fights. The rest is merely so-so. 


MINNIE: (Fingers in ears.) I won't listen. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Peter Molloy—God rest 
him!—was a fine arguing man. I pity the 
woman whose husband slams the door 
and walks out of the house at the be- 
ginning of an argument. Peter Molloy 
would stand up and fight for hours on 
end. He’d even throw things, Minnie, 
and there’s no pleasure to equal that. 
When I felt tired I’d start a good blood- 
warming fight and it’d take ten years 
off my age; now Horace Vandergelder 
would put up a good fight; I know it. 
I’ve a mind to marry him. 


MINNIE: I think they’re just awful, the 
things you’re saying today. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Well, I’m enjoying them 
myself, too. 


MINNIE: (At the window.) Mrs. Molloy, 
those two men out in the street— 


MRS. MOLLOY: What? 


MINNIE: Those men. It looks as if they 
meant to come in here. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Well now, it’s time some 
men came into this place. I give you the 
younger one, Minnie. 


MINNIE: Aren’t you terrible! (MRS MOL- 
Loy sits on center table, while MINNIE 
takes off her felt overshoes.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Wait till I get my hands 
on that older one! Mark my words, Min- 
nie, we’ll get an adventure out of this 
yet. Adventure, adventure! Why does 
everybody have adventures except me, 
Minnie? Because I have no spirit, I have 
no gumption. Minnie, they’re coming in 
here. Let’s go into the workroom and 
make them wait for us for a minute. 


MINNIE: Oh, but Mrs. Molloy ... my 
work! ... 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Running to workroom.) 
Hurry up, be quick now, Minnie! (They 
go out to workroom.) 


(BARNABY and CORNELIUS run in from 
street, leaving front door open. They 
are dressed in the stiff discomfort of 
their Sunday clothes. CORNELIUS wears 
a bowler hat, BARNABY a straw hat too 
large for him.) 


BARNABY: No one’s here. 


CORNELIUS: Some women were here a 
minute ago. I saw them. (They jump 
back to the street door and peer down 
the street.) That’s Wolf-trap all right! 
(Coming back.) Well, we’ve got to hide 
here until he passes by. 


BARNABY: He’s sitting down on that 
bench. It may be quite a while. 


CORNELIUS: When these women come in, 
we'll have to make conversation until 
he’s gone away. We'll pretend we’re 
buying a hat. How much money have 
you got now? 


BARNABY: (Counting his money.) Forty 
cents for the train—seventy cents for 
dinner—twenty cents to see the whale 
—and a dollar I lost—I have seventy 
cents. 


CORNELIUS: And I have a dollar seventy- 
five. I wish I knew how much hats cost! 


BARNABY: Is this an adventure, Cornelius? 
CORNELIUS: No, but it may be. 


BARNABY: I think it is. There we wander 
around New York all day and nothing 
happens; and then we come to the 
quietest street in the whole city and 
suddenly Mr. Vandergelder turns the 
corner. (Going to door) I think that’s 
an adventure. I think . . . Cornelius! 
That Mrs. Levi is there now. She’s sit- 
ting down on the bench with him. 


CORNELIUS: What do you know about 
that! We know only one person in all 
New York City, and there she is! 


BARNABY: Even if our adventure came 
along now Id be too tired to enjoy it. 
Cornelius, why isn’t this an adventure? 
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CORNELIUS: Don’t be asking that. When 
you're in an adventure, you'll know it 
all right. 


BARNABY: Maybe I wouldn’t. Cornelius, 
let’s arrange a signal for you to give me 
when an adventure’s really going on. 
For instance, Cornelius, you say .. . uh 

. uh... pudding; you say pudding 
to me if it’s an adventure we’re in. 


CORNELIUS: I wonder where the lady 
who runs this store is? What’s her name 
again? 

BARNABY: “Mrs. Molloy, hats for ladies.” 


CORNELIUS: Oh yes. I must think over 
what I’m going to say when she comes 
in. (To counter.) “Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Molloy, wonderful weather we're hav- 
ing. We’ve been looking everywhere for 
some beautiful hats.” 


BARNABY: That’s fine, Cornelius! 


CORNELIUS: “Good afternoon, Mrs. Mol- 
loy; wonderful weather ...” We’ll make 
her think we're very rich. (One hand in 
trouser pocket, the other on the back of 
chair.) “Good afternoon, Mrs. Molloy 
.. .” You keep one eye on the door the 
whole time. “We've been looking every- 
where for .. .” 


(Enter mrs. MOLLOY from the work- 
room.) 


MRS, MOLLOY: (Behind the counter.) Oh, 
I'm sorry. Have I kept you waiting? 
Good afternoon, gentlemen. 


CORNELIUS: 
Hackl. 


BARNABY: (Hat off.) 
Tucker. 


(Hat off.) Here, Cornelius 


Here, Barnaby 


MRS. MOLLOY: I’m very happy to meet 
you. Perhaps I can help you. Won't you 
sit down? 


CORNELIUS: Thank you, we will. (The 
Boys place their hats on the table, then 
sit down at the counter facing MRS. MOL- 
Loy.) You see, Mrs. Molloy, we’re look- 
ing for hats. We’ve looked everywhere. 
Do you know what we heard? Go to 
Mrs. Molloy’s they said. So we came 
here. Only place we could go... 


MRS. MOLLOY: 


Well now, that’s very 
complimentary. 


CORNELIUS: and we were right. 
Everybody was right. 


MRS. MOLLOY: You wish to choose some 
hats for a friend? 


CORNELIUS: Yes, 


BARNABY.) 


exactly. (Kicks 


BARNABY: Yes, exactly. 


CORNELIUS: We were thinking of five or 
six, weren’t we, Barnaby? 


BARNABY: Er—five. 
CORNELIUS: You, see, Mrs. Molloy, 


money’s no object with us. None at all 
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MRS. MOLLOY: Why, Mr. Hackl .. . 


CORNELIUS: (Rises and goes toward street 
door.) . . . I beg your pardon, what an 
interesting street! Something happening 
every minute. Passers-by, and. . . 


(BARNABY runs to join him.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: You’re from out of town, 
Mr. Hackl? 


CORNELIUS: (Coming back.) Yes, ma’am 
—Barnaby, just keep your eye on the 
street, will you? You won't see that in 
Yonkers every day. 


(BARNABY remains kneeling at street 
door.) 


BARNABY: Oh yes, I will. 
CORNELIUS: Not all of it. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Now this friend of yours— 
couldn’t she come in with you someday 
and choose her hats herself? 


CORNELIUS: (Sits at counter.) No. Oh, 
no. It’s a surprise for her. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Indeed? That may be a 
little difficult, Mr. Hackl. It’s not en- 
tirely customary.—Your friend’s very 
interested in the street, Mr. Hackl. 


CORNELIUS: Oh yes. Yes. He has reason 
to be. 


MRS. MOLLOY: You said you were from 
out of town? 


CORNELIUS: Yes, we’re from Yonkers. 
MRS. MOLLOY: Yonkers? 


CORNELIUS: Yonkers ... yes, Yonkers. 

(He gazes rapt into her eyes.) You 
should know Yonkers, Mrs. Molloy. 
Hudson River; Palisades; drives; some 
say it’s the most beautiful town in the 
world; that’s what they say. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Is that so! 


CORNELIUS: (Rises.) Mrs. Molloy, if you 
ever had a Sunday free, I'd .. . we'd 
like to show you Yonkers, Y’know, it’s 
very historic, too. 


MRS. MOLLOY: That’s very kind of you. 
Well, perhaps . . . now about those hats. 
(Takes two hats from under counter, 
and crosses to back center of the room.) 


CORNELIUS: (Following.) Is there .. . 
Have you a... Maybe Mr. Molloy 
would like to see Yonkers too? 


MRS. MOLLOY: Oh, I’m a widow, Mr. 
Hackl. 


CORNELIUS: (Joyfully.) You are! (With 
sudden gravity.) Oh, that’s too bad. Mr. 
Molloy would have enjoyed Yonkers. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Very likely. Now about 
these hats. Is your friend dark or light? 


CORNELIUS: Don’t think about that for 
a minute. Any hat you'd like would be 
perfectly all right with her. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Really! (She puts one on.) 
Do you like this one? 


CORNELIUS: (In awe-struck admiration.) 
Barnaby! (In sudden anger.) Barnaby! 
Look! 


(BARNABY turns; unimpressed, he 
laughs vaguely, and turns to door 
again.) 


Mrs. Molloy, that’s the most beautiful 
hat I ever saw. 


(BARNABY now crawls under the rail 
into the window.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Your friend is acting very 
strangely, Mr, Hackl. 


CORNELIUS: Barnaby, stop acting 
strangely. When the street’s quiet and 
empty, come back and talk to us. What 
was I saying? Oh yes: Mrs. Molloy, you 
should know Yonkers. 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Hat off.) The fact is, I 
have a friend in Yonkers. Perhaps you 
know him. It’s always so foolish to ask 
in cases like that, isn't it? (They both 
laugh over this with increasing congen- 
iality. MRS. MOLLOY goes to counter with 
hats from table. corne.tus follows.) It’s 
a Mr. Vandergelder. 


CORNELIUS: (Stops abruptly.) What was 
that you said? 


MRS. MOLLOY: Then you do know him? 
CORNELIUS: Horace Vandergelder? 
MRS. MOLLOY: Yes, that’s right. 


CORNELIUS: Know him! (Look to BARN- 
ABY.) Why, no. No! 


BARNABY: No! No! 


CORNELIUS: (Starting to glide about the 
room, in search of a hiding place.) I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Molloy—what an at- 
tractive shop you have! (Smiling fixedly 
at her he moves to the workshop door.) 
And where does this door lead to? 
(Opens it, and is alarmed by the bell 
which rings above it.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Why, Mr. Hackl, that’s my 
workroom. 


CORNELIUS: Everything here is so inter- 
esting. (Looks under counter.) Every 
corner. Every door, Mrs. Molloy. Barn- 
aby, notice the interesting doors and 
cupboards. (He opens the cupboard 
door.) Deeply interesting. Coats for 
ladies, (Laughs.). Barnaby, make a note 
of the table. Precious piece of furniture, 
with a low-hanging cloth, I see. 
(Stretches his leg under table.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Taking a hat from box 
left of wardrobe.) Perhaps your friend 
might like some of this new Italian 
straw. Mr. Vandergelder’s a substantial 
man and very well liked, they tell me. 


CORNELIUS: A lovely man, Mrs. Molloy. 


Oh yes—charming, 


MRS. MOLLOY: 
charming! 


CORNELIUS: (Smiling sweetly.) Has only 
one fault, as far as I know; he’s hard as 
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nails; but apart from that, as you say, 
a charming nature, ma’am. 


MRS. MOLLOY: And a large circle of 
friends—? 


CORNELIUS: Yes, indeed, yes indeed— 
five or six. 


BARNABY: Five! 


CORNELIUS: He comes and calls on you 
here from time to time, I suppose. 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Turns from mirror where 
she has been putting a hat on.) This 
summer we'll be wearing ribbons down 
our back. Yes, as a matter of fact I am 
expecting a call from him this afternoon. 


(Hat off.) 


BARNABY: I think 
think .. .!! 


Cornelius! I 


MRS. MOLLOY: Now to show you some 
more hats— 


BARNABY: Look out! (He takes a flying 
leap over the rail and flings himself 
under the table.) 


CORNELIUS: Begging your pardon, Mrs. 
Molloy. (He jumps into the cupboard.) 
MRS. MOLLOY: Gentlemen! Mr. Hackl! 
Come right out of there this minute! 

CORNELIUS: (Sticking his head out of the 
wardrobe door.) Help us just this once, 


Mrs. Molloy: We’ll explain later! 
MRS. MOLLOY: Mr. Hack!! 


BARNABY: We're as innocent as can be, 
Mrs, Molloy. 


MRS. MOLLOY: But really! Gentlemen! I 
can’t have this! What are you doing? 


BARNABY: Cornelius! Cornelius! Pudding? 


CORNELIUS: (A shout.) Pudding! 


(They disappear. Enter from the street 
MRS, LEVI, followed by MR. VANDER- 
GELDER. VANDERGELDER is dressed in a 
too-bright checked suit, and wears a 
green derby—or bowler—hat. He is 
carrying a large ornate box of choco- 
lates in one hand, and a cane in the 
other.) 


MRS, LEVI: Irene, my darling child, how 
are you? Heaven be good to us, how 
well you look! (They kiss.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: But what a surprise! And 
Mr. Vandergelder in New York—what 
a pleasure! 


VANDERGELDER: (Swaying back and forth 
on his heels complacently.) Good after- 
noon, Mrs. Molloy. (They shake hands. 
MRS. MOLLOY brings chair from counter 
for him. He sits at left of table.) 


MRS, LEvI: Yes, Mr. Vandergelder’s in 
New York. Yonkers lies up there— 
decimated today. Irene, we thought we’d 
pay you a very short call. Now you'll 
tell us if it’s inconvenient, won’t you? 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Placing a chair for mrs. 
LEVI at right of table.) Inconvenient, 
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Dolly! The idea! Why, it’s sweet of you 
to come. (She notices the boys’ hats on 
the table—sticks a spray of flowers into 
crown of CORNELIUS’ bowler and winds 
a piece of chiffon round BARNABY’S 
panama.) 


VANDERGELDER: 
moment, 


We waited outside a 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Vandergelder thought he 
saw two customers coming in—two men. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Men! Men, Mr. Vander- 
gelder? Why, what will you be saying 
next? 


MRS, LEVI: Then we'll sit down for a 
minute or two... . 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Wishing to get them out 
of the shop into the workroom.) Before 
you sit down— (She pushes them both.) 
Before you sit down, there’s something 
I want to show you. I want to show Mr. 
Vandergelder my workroom, too. 


MRS. LEVI: I’ve seen the workroom a 
hundred times. I’ll stay right here and 
try on some of these hats. 


MRS. MOLLOY: No, Dolly, you come too. 
I have something for you. Come along, 
everybody. (Exit Mrs. LEVI to work- 
room.) Mr. Vandergelder, I want your 
advice. You don’t know how helpless a 
woman in business is. Oh, I feel I need 
advice every minute from a fine busi- 
ness head like yours. (Exit VANDERGELDER 
to workroom. MRS. MOLLOY shouts this 
line and then slams the workroom 
door.) Now I shut the door!! (Exit mrs. 
MOLLOY.) 


(CORNELIUS puts his head out of the 
wardrobe door and gradually comes 
out into the room, leaving door open.) 


CORNELIUs: Hsst! 


BARNABY: (Pokes his head out from 
under the table.) Maybe she wants us 
to go, Cornelius? 


CORNELIUS: Certainly I won’t go. Mrs. 
Molloy would think we were just 
thoughtless fellows. No, all I want is to 
stretch a minute. 


BARNABY: What are you going to do 
when he’s gone, Cornelius? Are we just 
going to run away? 


CORNELIUS: Well . . . I don’t know yet. 
I like Mrs. Molloy a lot, I wouldn’t like 
her to think badly of me. I think I'll 
buy a hat. We can walk home to Yon- 
kers, even if it takes us all night. I 
wonder how much hats cost. Barnaby, 
give me all the money you've got. (As 
he leans over to take the money, he 
sneezes, Both return to their hiding 
places in alarm; then emerge again.) 
My, all those perfumes in that cupboard 
tickle my nose! But I like it in there 

. it’s a woman’s world, and very 
different. 


BARNABY: I like it where I am, too; only 
I'd like it better if I had a pillow. 


CORNELIUS: (Taking coat from ward- 
robe.) Here, take one of these coats. I'll 
roll it up for you so it won’t get mussed. 
Ladies don’t like to have their coats 
mussed. 


BARNABY: That’s fine. Now I can just 
lie here and hear Mr. Vandergelder 
talk. 


(CORNELIUS goes slowly above table 
towards cheval mirror, repeating MRS. 
MOLLOY’s line dreamily:) 


CORNELIUS: This summer we'll be wear- 
ing ribbons down our back... . 


BARNABY: Can I take off my shoes, 
Cornelius? 


(CORNELIUS does not reply. He comes 
to the footlights and addresses the 
audience, in completely simple naive 
sincerity;:) 


CORNELIUS: Isn’t the world full of won- 
derful things. There we sit cooped up 
in Yonkers for years and years and all 
the time wonderful people like Mrs. 
Molloy are walking around in New 
York and we don’t know them at all. 
I don’t know whether—from where 
you’re sitting—you can see—well, for 
instance, the way (He points to the 
edge of his right eye.) her eye and 
forehead and cheek come together, up 
here. Can you? And the kind of fire- 
works that shoot out of her eyes all the 
time, I tell you right now: a fine woman 
is the greatest work of God. You can 
talk all you like about Niagara Falls and 
the Pyramids; they aren’t in it at all. 
Of course, up there at Yonkers they 
came into the store all the time, and 
bought this and that, and I said, “Yes, 
ma’am,” and “That'll be seventy-five 
cents, ma’am”; and I watched them. 
But today I’ve talked to one, equal to 
equal, equal to equal, and to the finest 
one that ever existed, in my opinion. 
They’re so different from men! Every- 
thing that they say and do is so differ- 
ent that you feel like laughing all the 
time. (He laughs.) Golly, they’re differ- 
ent from men. And they’re awfully 
mysterious, too. You never can be really 
sure what’s going on in their heads. 
They have a kind of wall around them 
all the time—of pride and a sort of 
play-acting: I bet you could know a 
woman a hundred years without ever 
being really sure whether she liked you 
or not., This minute I’m in danger. I’m 
in danger of losing my job and my 
future and everything that people think 
is important; but I don’t care. Even if 
I have to dig ditches for the rest of my 
life, I'll be a ditch digger who once had 
a wonderful day. Barnaby! 


BARNABY: Oh, you woke me up! 


CORNELIUS: (Kneels.) Barnaby, we can’t 
go back to Yonkers yet and you know 
why. 


BARNABY: Why not? 





CORNELIUS: We've had a good meal. 
We've had an adventure. We’ve been in 
danger of getting arrested. There’s only 
one more thing we've got to do before 
we go back to be successes in Yonkers. 


BARNABY: Cornelius! You’re never going 
to kiss Mrs. Molloy! 


CORNELIUS: Maybe. 
BARNABY: But she’ll scream. 


CORNELIUS: Barnaby, you don’t know 
anything at all. You might as well know 
right now that everybody except us 
goes through life kissing right and left 
all the time. 


BARNABY: (Pauses for reflection: hum- 
bly) Well, thanks for telling me, Cor- 
nelius. I often wondered. 


(Enter mrs. Levi from workroom.) 


MRS, LEVI: Just a minute, Irene I must 
find my handkerchief. 


(CORNELIUS, caught by the arrival of 
MRS, LEVI, drops to his hands and knees, 
and starts very slowly to crawl back 
to the wardrobe, as though the slow- 
ness rendered him invisible. MRs. LEVI, 
leaning over the counter, watches him. 
From the cupboard he puts his head 
out of it and looks pleadingly at her.) 


Why, Mr. Hackl, I thought you were 
up in Yonkers. 


CORNELIUS: I almost always am, Mrs. 
Levi. Oh, Mrs. Levi, don’t tell Mr. Van- 


dergelder! I'll explain everything later. 


BARNABY: (Puts head out.) We're ter- 
ribly innocent, Mrs. Levi. 


MRS. LEVI: Why, who's that? 


BARNABY: Barnaby Tucker—jusi paying 
a call, 


MRS. LEVI: (Looking under counter and 
even shaking out her skirts.) Well, who 
else is here? 


CORNELIUS: Just the two of us, Mrs. 
Levi, that’s all. 


MRS. LEVI: Old friends of Mrs. Molloy’s, 
is that it? 

CORNELIUS: We never knew her before 
a few minutes ago, but we like her a 
lot—don’t we, Barnaby? In fact, I think 
she’s . . . the finest person in the world. 
I’m ready to tell that to anybody. 


MRS. LEVI: And does she think you’re 
the finest person in the world? 


CORNELIUS: Oh, no. I don’t suppose she 
even notices that I’m alive. 


MRS. LEVI: Well, I think she must notice 
that you’re alive in that cupboard, Mr. 
Hackl. Well, if I were you, I'd get back 
into it right away. Somebody could be 
coming in any minute. 


(CORNELIUS disappears. She sits un- 
concernedly in chair right. Enter Mrs. 
MOLLOY.) 
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MRS. MOLLOY: (Leaving door open and 
looking about in concealed alarm.) Can 
I help you, Dolly? 


MRS. LEVI: No, no, no. I was just blowing 
my nose. 


(Enter VANDERGELDER from workroom.) 


VANDERGELDER: Mrs. Molloy, I’ve got some 
advice to give you about your business. 


(MRS. MOLLOY comes to the center of 
the room and puts BARNABY’s hat on 
floor in window, then corne.ius’ hat 
on the counter.) 


MRS, LEVI: Oh, advice from Mr. Vander- 
gelder! The whole city should hear this. 


VANDERGELDER: (Standing in the work- 
room door, pompously) In the first 
place, the aim of business is to make 
profit. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Is that so? 


MRS. LEVI: I never heard it put so clearly 
before. Did you hear it? 


VANDERCELDER: (Crossing the room to the 
left.) You pay those girls of yours too 
much. You pay them as much as men. 
Girls like that enjoy their work. Wages, 
Mrs. Molloy, are paid to make people 
do work they don’t want to do. 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Vandergelder thinks so 
ably. And that’s exactly the way his 
business is run up in Yonkers. 


VANDERGELDER: (Patting her hand.) Mrs. 


Molloy, I'd like for you to come up to 
Yonkers. 


MRS. MOLLOY: That would be very nice. 

(He hands her the box of chocolates.) 
Oh, thank you. As a matter of fact, I 
know someone from Yonkers, someone 
else. 


VANDERGELDER: (Hangs hat on the cheval 
mirror.) Oh? Who's that? 


(MRS. MOLLOY puts chocolates on table 
and brings gilt chair forward and sits 
center at table facing the audience.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Someone quite well-to-do, 
I believe, though a little free and easy 
in his behavior. Mr. Vandergelder, do 
you know Mr. Cornelius Hackl in 
Yonkers? 


VANDERGELDER: I know him like I know 
my own boot, He’s my head clerk. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Is that so? 


VANDERGELDER: He’s been in my store for 
ten years. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Well, I never! 


VANDERGELDER: Where would you have 
known him? 


(MRS. MOLLOY is in silent confusion. 
She looxs for help to mrs. LEvi1, seated 
at right end of table.) 


MRS. LEvI: (Groping for means ‘to help 
MRS. MOLLOY.) Err... blah... bl 

. er... Oh, just one of those chance 
meetings, I suppose. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Yes, oh yes! One of those 
chance meetings. 


VANDERGELDER: What? Chance meetings? 
Cornelius Hackl has no right to chance 
meetings. Where was it? 


MRS. MOLLOY: Really, Mr. Vandergelder, 
it’s very unlike you to question me in 
such a way. I think Mr. Hackl is better 
known than you think he is. 


VANDERGELDER: Nonsense. 


MRS. MOLLOY: He’s in New York often, 
and he’s very well liked. 


MRS. LEVI: (Having found her idea, with 
decision.) Well, the truth might as well 
come out now as later. Mr. Vander- 
gelder, Irene is quite right. Your head 
clerk is often in New York. Goes every- 
where; has an army of friends. Every- 
body knows Cornelius Hackl. 


VANDERGELDER: (Laughs blandly and sits 
in chair at left of table.) He never 
comes to New York. He works all day in 
my store and at nine o'clock at night he 
goes to sleep in the bran room. 


MRS. LEVI: So you think. But it’s not true. 


VANDERGELDER: Dolly Gallagher, you’re 
crazy. 


MRS. LEVI: Listen to me. You keep your 
nose so deep in your account books you 
don’t know what goes on. Yes, by day, 
Cornelius Hackl is your faithful trusted 
clerk—that’s true; but by night! Well, 
he leads a double life, that’s all! He’s 
here at the opera; at the great restau- 
rants; in all the fashionable homes .. . 
why, he’s at the Harmonia Gardens 
Restaurant three nights a week. The 
fact is, he’s the wittiest, gayest, naught- 
iest, most delightful man in New York. 
Well, he’s just the famous Cornelius 
Hackl! 

VANDERGELDER: (Sure of himself.) It ain’t 
the same man. If I ever thought Cor- 


nelius Hackl came to New York, I'd 
discharge him. 


MRS. LEVI: Who took the horses out of 
Jenny Lind’s carriage and pulled her 
through the streets? 


MRS. MOLLOY: Who? 


MRS. LEVI: Cornelius Hackl! Who dressed 
up as a waiter at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel the other night and took an oyster 
and dropped it right down Mrs... . 
(Rises.) No, it’s too wicked to tell you! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Oh yes, Dolly, tell it! Go 
on! 


MRS. LEVI: No. But it was Cornelius 
Hackl. 


VANDERGELDER: (Loud.) It ain’t the same 
man. Where'd he get the money? 


MRS. LEVI: But he’s very rich. 


VANDERGELDER: (Rises.) Rich! I keep his 
money in my own safe, He has a hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars and thirty- 
five cents. 
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MRS, LEVI: Oh, Mr. Vandergelder, you’re 
killing me! Do come to your senses. He’s 
one of the Hackls. 


(MRS, MOLLOY sits at chair right of 
table where mrs. LEVI has been sitting.) 


VANDERGELDER: The Hackls? 
MRS. LEVI: They built the Raritan Canal 


VANDERGELDER: Then why should he work 
in my store? 


MRS. LEVI: Well, I'll tell you. (Sits at the 
center of table, facing the audience.) 


VANDERGELDER: (Striding about.) I don’t 
want to hear! I’ve got a headache! I’m 
going home. It ain’t the same man!! He 
sleeps in my bran room. You can’t get 
away from facts. I just made him my 
chief clerk. 


MRS. LEVI: If you had any sense you'd 
make him partner, (Rises, crosses to 
MRS. MOLLOY.) Now Irene, I can see you 
were as taken with him as everybody 


1 


eise 1S. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Why, I only met him once, 
very hastily. 


MRS. LEVI: Yes, but I can see that you 
were taken with him. Now don’t you be 
thinking of marrying him! 


(Her hands on her 
cheeks.) Dolly! What are you saying! 
Oh! 


MRS. MOLLOY: 


MRS. LEVI: Maybe it'd be fine. But think 
it over carefully. He breaks hearts like 
hickory nuts, 


VANDERGELDER: Who? 
mrs. LEVI: Cornelius Hackl! 


VANDERGELDER: Mrs. Molloy, how often 
has he called on you? 


MRS. MOLLOY: Oh, I'm telling the truth. 
I've only seen him once in my life. 
Dolly Levi’s been exaggerating so. I 
don’t know where to look! 


(Enter MINNIE from workroom and 
crosses to window.) 


MINNIE: Excuse me, Mrs. Molloy. I must 
get together that order for Mrs. 
Parkinson. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Yes, we must get that off 
before closing. 


MINNIE: I want to send it off by the 
errand girl. (Having taken a hat from 
the window.) Oh, I almost forgot the 


coat, (She starts for the wardrobe.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Running to the wardrobe 
to prevent her.) Oh, oh! I'll do that, 
Minnie! (But she is too late. MINNIE 
opens the right-hand cupboard door and 
falls back in terror, and screams.) 


MINNIE: Oh, Mrs. Molloy! Help! There’s 


a man! 


(MRS. MOLLOY with the following 
speech pushes her back to the work- 


room door. MINNIE walks with one arm 
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pointing at the cupboard. At the end 
of each of MRS. MOLLOY’s sentences she 
repeats—at the same pitch and degree 
—the words: “There’s a man!”) 
MRS. MOLLOY: (Slamming cupboard 
door.) Minnie, you imagined it. You're 
tired, dear. You go back in the work- 
room and lie down, Minnie, you’re a 
fool; hold your tongue! 


MINNIE: There’s a man! (Exit MINNIE to 
workroom.) 


(MRS, MOLLOY returns to the front of 
the stage. VANDERGELDER raises his stick 
threateningly.) 


VANDERGELDER: If there’s a man there, 
we'll get him out. Whoever you are, 
come out of there! (Strikes table with 


his stick.) 


MRS. LEVI: (Goes masterfully to the cup- 
board—sweeps her umbrella around 
among the coats and closes each door as 
she does so.) Nonsense! There’s no man 
there. See! Miss Fay’s nerves have been 
playing tricks on her. Come now, let’s 
sit down again. What were you saying, 
Mr. Vandergelder? 
(They sit, MRS. MOLLOY right, MRS. LEVI 
center, VANDERGELDER left. A sneeze is 
heard from the cupboard. They all 
rise, look towards cupboard, then sit 
again.) 


Well now 


(Another tremendous sneeze. With a 
gesture that says, “I can do no more” 


God bless you! 


(They all rise. MRS. MOLLOY stands 
with her back to the cupboard.) 





MRS. LEVI: 


(Loring Smith, Eileen 


Herlie 


MRS. MOLLOY: (To VANDERGELDER) Yes, 
there is a man in there. I'll explain it all 
to you another time, Thank you very 
much for coming to see me. Good after- 
Dolly. Good 
Vandergelder 


noon, afternoon, Mr 


VANDERGEL DER 
in there! 


You’re protecting a man 


MRS. MOLLOY: (With back to cupboard.) 
There’s a very simple explanation, but 


for the present, good afternoon 


(BARNABY now sneezes twice, lifting 


the table each time. VANDERGELDER 
right of table, jerks off the tablecloth. 
BARNABY pulls cloth under table and 
rolls himself up in it. MRS. MOLLOY 
picks up the box of chocolates, which 


has rolled on to the floor.) 


MRS. LEVI: Lord, the whole room’s 
crawling with men! I'll never get over 


it. 


VANDERGELDER: The world is going to 
pieces! I can’t believe my own eyes! 


MRS. LEVI: Come, Mr. Vandergelder 


Ernestina Simple is waiting for us 


VANDERGELDER: (Finds his hat and puts 
it on.) Mrs. Molloy, I shan’t trouble you 


again, and vice versa. 
(MRS. MOLLOY is standing transfixed in 
front of cupboard, clasping the box of 


chocolates. VANDERGELDER snatches the 


box from her and goes out.) 


MRS. LEVI: (Cirosses to her.) Irene, when 
I think of all the interesting things you 
have in this room! (Kisses her.) Make 
the most of it, dear. (Raps cupboard.) 


Lord, the whole room's crawling with men! I'll never get over it. 
VANDERGELDER: The world is going to pieces! | can't believe my own eyes! 


Ruth Gordon) 





Good-by! (Raps on table with umbrella.) 
Good-by! (Exit mrs. LEv1.) 


(MRS. MOLLOY opens door of cupboard. 
CORNELIUS steps out.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: So that was one of your 
practical jokes, Mr. Hackl? 


CORNELIUS: No, no, Mrs. Molloy! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Come out from under 
that, Barnaby Tucker, you trouble- 
maker! (She snatches the cloth and 
spreads it back on table. MINNIE enters.) 
There’s nothing to be afraid of, Minnie, 
I know all about these gentlemen. 


CORNELIUS: Mrs. Molloy, we realize that 
what happened here— 


MRS. MOLLOY: You think because you're 
rich you can make up for all the harm 
you do, is that it? 


CORNELIUs: No, no! 


BARNABY: (On the floor putting shoes 
on.) No, no! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Minnie, this is the famous 
Cornelius Hackl who goes round New 
York tying people into knots; and that’s 
Barnaby Tucker, another troublemaker. 


BARNABY: How d’you do? 


MRS, MOLLOY: Minnie, choose yourself 
any hat and coat in the store. We're 
going out to dinner. If this Mr. Hackl 
is so rich and gay and charming, he’s 
going to be rich and gay and charming 
to us. He dines three nights a week at 
the Harmonia Gardens Restaurant, does 
he? Well, he’s taking us there now. 


MINNIE: Mrs. Molloy, are you sure it’s 
safe? 


MRS. MOLLOY: Minnie, hold your tongue. 
We're in a position to put these men 
into jail if they so much as squeak. 


CORNELIUS: Jail, Mrs. Molloy? 


MRS. MOLLOY: Jail, Mr. Hackl. Officer 
Cogarty does everything I tell him to 
do. Minnie, you and I have been re- 
spectable for years; now we’re in dis- 
grace, we might as well make the most 
of it. Come into the workroom with me; 
I know some ways we can perk up our 
appearances, Gentlemen, we'll be back 
in a minute. 


CORNELIUS: Uh—Mrs. Molloy, I hear 
there’s an awfully good restaurant at 
the railway station. 


MRS. MOLLOY: (High indignation.) Rail- 
way station? Railway station? Certainly 
not! No, sir! You’re going to give us a 
good dinner in the heart of the fashion- 
able world. Go on in, Minnie! Don’t 
you boys forget that you’ve made us 
lose our reputations, and now the fash- 
ionable world’s the only place we can 
eat. (MRS. MOLLOY exits to workroom.) 


BARNABY: She’s angry at us, Cornelius. 
Maybe we’d better run away now. 
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CORNELIUS: No, I’m going to go through 
with this if it kills me. Barnaby, for a 
woman like that a man could consent 
to go back to Yonkers and be a success. 


BARNABY: All I know is no woman’s go- 
ing to make a success out of me. 


CORNELIUS: Jail or no jail, we’re going 
to take those ladies out to dinner. So 
grit your teeth. 


(Enter MRS. MOLLOY and MINNIE from 
workroom dressed for the street.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Gentlemen, the cabs are at 
the corner, so forward march! (She 
takes a hat—which will be BARNABY’s at 
the end of Act III—and gives it to 
MINNIE.) 


CORNELIUS: Yes, ma’am. 


(BARNABY stands shaking his empty 
pockets warningly.) 


Oh, Mrs. Molloy ... is it far to the 
restaurant? Couldn’t we walk? 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Pauses a moment, then) 
Minnie, take off your things. We’re not 
going. 


OTHERS: Mrs. Molloy! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Mr Hackl, I don’t go any- 
where I’m not wanted. Good night. I’m 
not very happy to have met you. (She 
crosses the stage as though going to the 
workroom door.) 


OTHERS: Mrs. Molloy! 


MRS. MOLLOY: I suppose you think we’re 
not fashionable enough for you? Well, 
I won’t be a burden to you. Good night, 
Mr. Tucker. 


(The others follow her behind counter: 
CORNELIUS, BARNABY, then MINNIE.) 


CORNELIUS: We want you to come with 
us more than anything in the world, 
Mrs. Molloy. 


(MRS. MOLLOY turns and pushes the 
three back. They are now near the 
center of the stage, to the right of 
the table, mrs. MOLLOY facing the 
audience.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: No, you don’t! Look at 
you! Look at the pair of them, Minnie! 
Scowling, both of them! 


CORNELIUS: Please, Mrs. Molloy! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Then smile. (To BARNABY.) 
Go on, smile! No, that’s not enough. 
Minnie, you come with me and we'll get 
our own supper. 


CORNELIUS: Smile, Barnaby, you lout! 


BARNABY: My face can’t smile any 
stronger than that. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Then do something! Show 
some interest. Do something lively: 
sing! 

CORNELIUS: I can’t sing, really I can’t. 


MRS. MOLLOY: We're wasting our time, 
Minnie. They don’t want us. 


CORNELIUS: Barnaby, what can you sing? 
Mrs. Molloy, all we know are sad songs. 


MRS. MOLLOY: That doesn’t matter, If you 
want us to go out with you, you’ve got 
to sing something. 


(All this has been very rapid; the 
boys turn up to counter, put their 
heads together, confer and abruptly 
turn, stand stiffly and sing “Tenting 
tonight; tenting tonight; tenting on the 
old camp ground.” The four of them 
now repeat the refrain, softly harmo- 
nizing. At the end of the song, after 
a pause, MRS. MOLLOY, moved, says:) 


MRS. MOLLOY: We'll come! 


(The boys shout joyfully.) 
You boys go ahead. 


(CORNELIUS gets his hat from counter; 
as he puts it on he discovers the flow- 
ers on it. BARNABY gets his hat from 
window. They go out whistling. MIn- 
NIE turns and puts her hat on at the 
mirror.) 


Minnie, get the front door key—I’ll lock 
the workroom. (MRS. MOLLOY goes to 
workroom.) 


(MINNIE takes key from hook left of 
wardrobe and goes to MRS, MOLLOY, at 
the workroom door. She turns her 
around.) 


MINNIE: Why, Mrs. 
crying! 
(MRS, MOLLOY flings her arms round 
MINNIE.) 


Molloy, you're 


MRS. MOLLOY: Oh, Minnie, the world is 
full of wonderful things. Watch me, 
dear, and tell me if my petticoat’s show- 
ing. (She crosses to door, followed by 
MINNIE, as—) 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


Veranda at the Harmonia Gardens Res- 
taurant on the Battery, New York. 


This room is informal and rustic. The 
main restaurant is indicated to be off 
stage back right. 


There are three entrances: swinging 
double doors at the center of the back 
wall leading to the kitchen; one on the 
right wall (perhaps up a few steps and 
flanked by potted palms) to the street; 
one on the left wall to the staircase 
leading to the rooms above. 


On the stage are two tables, left and 
right, each with four chairs. It is now 
afternoon and they are not yet set for 
dinner. 


Against the back wall is a large folding 
screen. Also against the back wall are 
hat and coat racks, 
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As the curtain rises, VANDERGELDER is 
standing, giving orders to RUDOLPH, a 
waiter. MALACHI STACK sits at table left. 


VANDERGELDER: Now, hear what I say. I 
don’t want you to make any mistakes. 
I want a table for three. 


RUDOLPH: (Tall “snob” waiter, alternat- 
ing between cold superiority and rage. 
German accent.) For three. 


VANDERGELDER: There'll be two ladies and 
myself. 


MALACHI: It’s a bad combination, Mr. 
Vandergelder. You'll regret it. 


VANDERGELDER: And I want a chicken. 
MALACHI: A chicken! You'll regret it. 


VANDERGELDER: Hold your tongue. Write 
it down: chicken, 


RUDOLPH: Yes, sir. Chicken Esterhazy? 
Chicken cacciatore? Chicken A la 
créme—? 


VANDERGELDER: (Exploding.) A chicken! 
A chicken like everybody else has. And 
with the chicken I want a bottle of wine. 


RUDOLPH: Moselle? Chablis? Vouvray? 


MALACHI: He doesn’t understand you, 
Mr. Vandergelder. You’d better speak 
louder. 


VANDERGELDER: (Spelling.) W-I-N-E. 
RUDOLPH: Wine. 


VANDERGELDER: Wine! And I want this 
table removed. We’ll eat at that table 
alone. 


(Exit rupoLPH through service door 
at back.) 


MALACHI: There are some people com- 
ing in here now, Mr. Vandergelder. 


(VANDERGELDER goes to back right to 
look at the newcomers.) 


VANDERGELDER: What! Thunder and dam- 
nation! It’s my niece Ermengarde! 
What’s she doing here?!—Wait till I get 
my hands on her. 


MALACHI: (Running up to him.) Mr. 
Vandergelder! You must keep your 
temper! 


VANDERGELDER: And there’s that rascal 
artist with her. Why, it’s a plot. Ill 
throw them in jail. 


MALACHI: Mr. Vandergelder! They’re old 
enough to come to New York. You can’t 
throw people into jail for coming to 
New York. 


VANDERGELDER: And there’s Mrs. Levi! 
What’s she doing with them? It’s a plot. 
It’s a conspiracy! What’s she saying to 
the cabman? Go up and hear what she’s 
saying. 


MALACHI: (Listening at entrance, right.) 
She’s telling the cabman to wait, Mr. 
Vandergelder. She’s telling the young 
people to come in and have a good 
dinner, Mr. Vandergelder. 
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VANDERGELDER: I'l] put an end to this. 


MALACHI: Now, Mr. Vandergelder, if you 
lose your temper, you'll make matters 
worse. Mr. Vandergelder, come here 
and take my advice. 


VANDERGELDER: Stop pulling my coat. 
What’s your advice? 


MALACHI: Hide, Mr. Vandergelder. Hide 
behind this screen, and listen to what 
they’re saying. 


VANDERGELDER: (Being pulled behind the 
screen.) Stop pulling at me. 


(They hide behind the screen as mrs. 
LEVI, ERMENGARDE and AMBROSE enter 
from the right. AMBROSE is carrying 
ERMENGARDE’S luggage.) 


ERMENGARDE: But I don’t want to eat in 
a restaurant, It’s not proper. 


MRS. LEVI: Now, Ermengarde, dear, 
there’s nothing wicked about eating in 
a restaurant. There’s nothing wicked, 
even, about being in New York. Clergy- 
men just make those things up to fill 
out there sermons. 


ERMENGARDE: Oh, I wish I were in 
Yonkers, where nothing ever happens! 


MRS. LEVI: Ermengarde, you’re hungry. 
That’s what’s troubling you. 


ERMENGARDE: Anyway, after dinner you 
must promise to take me to Aunt Flora’s. 
She’s been waiting for me all day and 
she must be half dead of fright. 


MRS. LEVI: All right but of course, you 
know at Miss Van Huysen’s you'll be 
back in your uncle’s hands. 


AMBROSE: (Hands raised to heaven.) I 
can’t stand it. 


MRS, LEVI: (To AMBROSE.) Just keep tell- 
ing yourself how pretty she is. Pretty 
girls have very little opportunity to im- 
prove their other advantages. 


AMBROSE: Listen, Ermengarde! You don’t 
want to go back to your uncle. Stop 
and think! That old man with one foot 
in the grave! 


MRS. LEVI: And the other three in the 
cashbox. 


AMBROSE: Smelling of oats— 
MRS. LEVI: And axle grease. 


MALACHI: That’s not true. It’s only 
partly true. 


VANDERGELDER: (Loudly.) Hold your 


tongue! I’m going to teach them a 
lesson. 


MALACHI: (Whisper.) Keep your temper, 
Mr. Vandergelder. Listen to what they 
say. 


MRS. LEVI: (Hears this; throws a quick 
glance toward the screen; her whole 
manner changes.) O dear, what was I 
saying? The Lord be praised, how glad 
I am that I found you two dreadful 


children just as you were about to break 
poor dear Mr. Vandergelder’s heart. 


AMBROSE: He’s got no heart to break! 


MRS. LEVI: (Vainly signaling.) Mr. Van- 
dergelder’s a much kinder man than 
you think. 


AMBROSE: Kinder? He’s a wolf. 


MRS. LEVI: Remember that he leads a 
very lonely life. Now you're going to 
have dinner upstairs, There are some 
private rooms up there,—just meant for 
shy timid girls like Ermengarde. Come 
with me. (She pushes the young people 
out left, AMBROSE carrying the luggage.) 


VANDERGELDER: (Coming forward.) Ill 
show them! (He sits at table right.) 


MALACHI: Everyboddy should eavesdrop 
once in a while, I always say. There’s 
nothing like eavesdropping to show you 
that the world outside your head is 


different from the world inside your 
head. 


VANDERGELDER: (Producing a pencil and 
paper.) I want to write a note. Go and 
call that cabman in here. I want to talk 
to him. 


MALACHI: No one asks advice of a cab- 
man, Mr. Vandergelder. They see so 
much of life that they have no ideas 
left. 


VANDERGELDER: Do as I tell you. 


MALACHI: Yes, sir. Advice of a cabman! 
(Exits right.) 


(VANDERGELDER writes his letter.) 


VANDERGELDER: “My dear Miss Van Huy- 
sen”—(To audience:) Everybody’s dear 
in a letter. It’s enough to make you give 
up writing “em. “My desr Miss Van 
Huysen. This is Ermengarde and that 
rascal Ambrose Kemper. They are try- 
ing to run away. Keep them in your 
house until I come.” 


(MALACHI returns with an enormous 
CABMAN in a high hat and a long coat. 
He carries a whip.) 


CABMAN: (Entering.) What’s he want? 
VANDERGELDER: I want to talk to you. 


CABMAN: I’m engaged. I’m waiting for 
my parties. 


VANDERGELDER: (Folding letter and writ- 
ing address.) I know you are. Do you 
want to earn five dollars? 


CABMAN: Eh? 


VANDERGELDER: I asked you, do you want 
to earn five dollars? 


CABMAN: I don’t know. I never tried. 


VANDERGELDER: When those parties of 
yours come downstairs, I want you to 
drive them to this address. Never mind 
what they say, drive them to this ad- 
dress. Ring the bell: give this letter to 
the lady of the house: see that they get 
in the door and keep them there. 
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CABMAN: I can’t make people go into a 
house if they don’t want to. 


VANDERGELDER: (Producing purse.) Can 


you for ten dollars? 


CABMAN: Even for ten dollars, I can’t do 
it alone 


VANDERGELDER: This fellow here will help 
you. 
MALACHI: (Sitting at table left.) Now 
I'm pushing people into houses. 
VANDERGELDER: There’s the address: Miss 
Flora Van Huysen, 8 Jackson Street. 
CABMAN: Even if I get them in the door 
I can’t be sure they'll stay there. 
VANDERGELDER: 
can, 


For fifteen dollars you 


MALACHI: Murder begins at twenty-five. 


VANDERGELDER: Hold your tongue! (To 
CABMAN.) The lady of the house will 
help you. All you have to do is to sit in 
the front hall and see that the man 
doesn’t run off with the girl. I'll be at 
Miss Van Huysen’s in an hour or two 
and I'll pay you then. 


CABMAN: If they call the police, I can’t 
do anything. 


VANDERGELDER: It’s perfectly honest busi- 
ness, Perfectly honest. 


MALACHI: Every man’s the best judge of 
his own honesty. 


VANDERGELDER: The young lady is my 
mece. 


(The cABMAN laughs, skeptically.) 
The young lady is my niece!! 

(The cABMAN looks at MALACHI and 

shrugs.) 
She’s trying to run away with a good- 
for-nothing and we're preventing it. 
CABMAN: Oh, I know them, sir. They’ll 
win in the end. Rivers don’t run uphill. 


MALACHI: What did I tell you, Mr. Van- 


dergelder? Advice of a cabman. 


VANDERGELDER: (Hits table with his 
stick.) Stack! I'll be back in half an 
hour. See that the table’s set for three. 
See that nobody else eats here. Then go 
and join the cabman on the box. 
MALACHI: Yes, sir. 


(Exit VANDERGELDER right.) 
CABMAN: Who's your friend? 
MALACHI: Friend!! That’s not a friend; 


that’s an employer I’m trying out for 
a few days 


CABMAN: You won't like him 


MALACHI: I can see you're in business 
for yourself because you talk about lik- 
ing employers. No one’s ever liked an 
employer since business began 


CABMAN: AW—! 
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MALACHI: No, sir. I suppose you think 
your horse likes you? 


CABMAN: My old Clementine? She'd give 
her right feet for me. 


MALACHI: That’s what all employers 
think. You imagine it. The streets of 
New York are full of cab horses wink- 
ing at one another. Let’s go in the 
kitchen and get some whiskey. I can’t 
push people into houses when I’m sober. 
No, I’ve had about fifty employers in 
my life, but this is the most employer of 
them all. He talks to everybody as 
though he were paying them. 


CABMAN: I had an employer once. He 
watched me from eight in the morning 
until six at night—just sat there and 
watched me. Oh, dear! Even my mother 
didn’t think I was as interesting as that. 
(CABMAN exits through service door.) 


MALACHI: (Following him off.) Yes, be- 
ing employed is like being loved: you 
know that somebody’s thinking about 
you the whole time. (Evits.) 


(Enter right, MRS. MOLLOY, MINNIE, 
BARNABY and CORNELIUS.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: See! Here’s the place I 
meant. Isn’t it fine? Minnie, take off 
your things; we’ll be here for hours. 


CORNELIUS: (Stopping at door.) Mrs. 
Molloy, are you sure you'll like it here? 


I think I feel a draught. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Indeed, I do like it. We’re 
going to have a fine dinner right in this 
room; it’s private, and it’s elegant. Now 
we're all going to forget our troubles 
and call each other by our first names. 
Cornelius! Call the Waiter. 


CORNELIUS: Wait—wait—I can’t make a 
sound. I must have caught a cold on 
that ride. Wai—No! It won't come. 


MRS. MOLLOY: I don’t believe you. Barn- 
aby, you call him. 


BARNABY: (Boldly.) Waiter! Waiter! 


(CORNELIUS threatens him. BARNABY 
runs left.) 


MINNIE: I never thought I'd be in such 
a place in my whole life. Mrs. Molloy, is 
this what they call a “café”? 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Sits at able left, facing 
audience.) Yes, this is a café. Sit down, 
Minnie, Cornelius, Mrs. Levi gave us to 
understand that every waiter in New 
York knew you. 


CORNELIUS: They will. 


(BARNABY sits at table left; MINNIE in 
chair back to audience. Enter RUDOLPH 
from service door.) 


RUDOLPH: Good 


gentlemen 


evening, ladies and 


CORNELIUS: (Shaking his hand.) How are 
you, Fritz? How are you, my friend? 


RUDOLPH: I am Rudolph. 


corRNELIUS: Of course. Rudolph, of 
course. Well, Rudolph, these ladies want 
a little something to eat—you know 
what I mean? Just if you can find the 
time—we know how busy you are. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Cornelius, there’s no need 
to be so familiar with the waiter: (Takes 
menu from RUDOLPH.) 


CORNELIUS: Oh, yes, there is. 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Passing menu across.) 


Minnie, what do you want to eat? 
MINNIE: Just anything, Irene. 


MRS. MOLLOY: No, speak up, Minnie. 
What do you want? 


MINNIE: No, really, I have no appetite 
at all. (Swings round in her chair and 
studies the menu, horrified at the 
prices.) Oh . . . Oh. I'd like some 
sardines on toast and a glass of milk. 


CORNELIUS: (Takes menu from her.) 
Great grindstones! What a sensible girl. 
Barnaby, shake Minnie’s hand, She’s the 
most sensible girl in the world. Rudolph, 
bring us gentlemen two glasses of beer, 
a loaf of bread and some cheese. 


MRS, MOLLOY: (Takes menu.) I never 
heard such nonsense. Cornelius, we’ve 
come here for a good dinner and a good 
time. Minnie, have you ever eaten 
pheasant? 


4 
MINNIE: Pheasant? No-o-o-o! 


MRS, MOLLOY: Rudolph, have you any 
pheasant? 


RUDOLPH: Yes, ma’am. Just in from New 
Jersey today 


MRS. MOLLOY: Even the pheasants are 
leaving New Jersey. (She laughs loudly, 
pushing CORNELIUS, then RUDOLPH; not 
from menu.) Now, Rudolph, write this 
down: mock turtle soup; pheasant; 
mashed chestnuts; green salad; and 
some nice red wine. 


(RUDOLPH repeats each item after her.) 


CORNELIUS: (Losing all‘ his fears, boldly.) 
All right, Barnaby, you watch me. (He 
reads from the bill of fare.) Rudolph, 
write this down: Neapolitan ice cream; 
hothouse peaches; champagne .. . 

ALL: Champagne! 


(BARNABY spins round in his chair.) 


CORNELIUS: (Holds up a finger.) 
and a German band. Have you got a 
German band? 


MRS. MOLLOY: No, Cornelius, I won’t let 
you be extravagant. Champagne, but no 
band. Now, Rudolph, be quick about 
this. We’re hungry. (Exit RUDOLPH to 
kitchen, MRS. MOLLOY crosses to right.) 
Minnie, come. upstairs. I have an idea 
about your hair. I think it’d be nice in 
two wee horns— 


MINNIE: (Hurrying after her, turns and 
looks at the boys.) Oh! Horns! (They 
go out right.) 
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(There is a long pause. CORNELIUS sits 
staring after them.) 


BARNABY: Cornelius, in the Army, you 


have to peel potatoes all the time. 


CORNELIUS: (Not turning.) Oh, that 
doesn’t matter. By the time we get out 
of jail we can move right over to the 
Old Men’s Home. 


(Another waiter, aucust, enters from 


service door bearing a bottle of cham- 
pagne in cooler, and five glasses. MRS. 
MOLLOY re-enters right, followed by 
MINNIE, and stops AUGUST.) 

What’s 


MRS. MOLLOY: Waiter! 


What’s that you have? 


that? 
AuGuUST: (Young waiter; baby face; is 
continually bursting into tears.) It’s 
some champagne, ma’am., 


MRS. MOLLOY: Cornelius; it’s our cham- 
pagne. (ALL gather round avGUST.) 


AucustT: No, no. It’s for His Honor the 
Mayor of New York and he’s very 
Impatient. 


MRS, MOLLOY: Shame on him! The Mayor 
of New York has more important things 
to be impatient about. Cornelius, open it. 


(CORNELIUS takes the bottle, opens it 
and fills the glasses.) 


AuGusT: Ma’am, he'll kill me. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Well, have a glass first and 
die happy. 


AuGusT: (Sits at table right, weeping.) 
He'll kill me. 


(RUDOLPH lays the cloth on the table, 
left.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: I go to a public restaurant 
for the first time in ten years and all the 
waiters burst into tears. There, take 
that and stop crying, love. (She takes 
a glass to aucust and pats his head, 
then comes back.) Barnaby, make a 
toast! 


BARNABY: (Center of the group, with 
naive sincerity.) I? ... uh... To all 
the ladies in the world . . . may I get to 
know more of them and... may 
I get to know them better. (There is 
a hushed pause.) 


CORNELIUS: (Softly.) To the ladies! 


MRS. MOLLOY: That’s very sweet and 
very refined. Minnie, for that I’m going 
to give Barnaby a kiss. 


MINNIE: Oh! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Hold your tongue, Minnie 
I'm old enough to be his mother, and— 
(Indicating a height three feet from the 
floor.) a dear wee mother I would have 
been too. Barnaby, this is for you from 
all the ladies in the world. (She kisses 


him. BARNABY is at first silent and dazed, 
then:) 


BARNABY: Now I can go back to Yonkers, 
Cornelius. Pudding, Pudding. Pudding! 
(He spins round and falls on his knees.) 
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MRS. MOLLOY: Look at Barnaby. He’s not 
strong enough for a kiss. His head can’t 
stand it. 


(Exit auGust, right service door, with 
tray and cooler. The sound of “Les 
Patineurs” waltz comes from off left 
CORNELIUS sits in chair facing audi- 
ence, top of table. MINNIE at left 
BARNABY at right and MRS. MOLLOY bac! 
to audience.) 


Minnie, I’m enjoying myself. To think 
that this goes on in hundreds of places 
every night, while I sit at home darning 
my stockings. (MRS. MOLLOY rises and 
dances, alone, slowly about the stage.) 
Cornelius, dance with me. 


CORNELIUS: (Rises.) Irene, the Hackls 


don’t dance. We’re Presbyterian. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Minnie, you dance with 
me. 


(MINNIE joins her. CORNELIUS sits 


again.) 


MINNIE: Lovely music. 


MRS, MOLLOY: Why, Minnie, you dance 
beautifully. 


MINNIE: We girls dance in the workroom 
when you're not looking, Irene. 


MRS. MOLLOY: You thought I'd be angry! 
Oh dear, no one in the world under- 
stands anyone else in the world. (The 
girls separate. MINNIE dances off to her 
place at the table. MRS, MOLLOY sits 
thoughtfully at table right. The music 
fades away.) Cornelius! Jenny Lind and 
all those other ladies—do you see them 
all the time? 


CORNELIUS: (Rises and joins her at table 
right.) Irene, I've put them right out 
of my head. I’m interested in 


(RUDOLPH has entered by the service 
door. He now flings a tablecloth be- 
tween them on table.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Rudolph, what are you 
doing? 


RUDOLPH: A table’s been reserved here 
Special orders. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Stop right where you are 
That party can eat inside, This ver- 
anda’s ours. 


RUDOLPH: I’m very sorry. This veranda 
is open to anybody who wants it. Ah, 
there comes the man who brought the 
order. 


(Enter MALAcHI from the _ kitchen, 
drunk.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: (To MALACHI.) Take your 
table away from here. We got her first, 
Cornelius, throw him out. 


MALACHI: Ma’am, my employer reserved 
this room at four o’clock this afternoon 
You can go and eat in the restaurant 
My employer said it was very important 
that he have a table alone. 


MRS. MOLLOY: No, sir. We got here first 
and we're going to stay here—alone, too 
(MINNIE and BARNABY come forward.) 

RUDOLPH: Ladies and gentlemen! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Shut up, you! (To MALA- 
cHI.) You're an 
kill-joy 


impertinent, idiotic 


MALACHI: (Very pleased.) That's an 


insult! 


MRS. MOLLOY: All the facts about you 
are insults. (To corNeLius.) Cornelius, 


do something. Knock it over! The table 


CORNELIUS: Knock it over. (After a 
shocked struggle with himself CORNELIUS 
calmly overturns the table. aucust rights 
the table and p cks up ¢ utler y, weeping 


copiously.) 


RUDOLPH: (In cold fury.) Im sorry, but 
this room can’t be reserved for anyone 
If you want to eat alone, you must go 


upstairs. I’m sorry, but that’s the rule 


MRS. MOLLOY: We’re having a nice dinner 
alone and we're going to stay here 
Cornelius, knock it over 


(CORNELIUS overturns the table again 
The girls squeal vith pleasure The 


waiter AUGUST again scrambles for the 


silver.) 
MALACHI: Wait till you see my employer! 


RUDOLPH: (Bringing screen down.) 
Ladies and gentlemen! I tell you what 
we'll do. There’s a big screen here 
We'll put the screen up between the 
tables. August, come and help me. 


MRS. MOLLOY: I won't eat behind a 
screen. I won’t. Minnie, make a noise. 
We're not animals in a menagerie. 
Cornelius, no screen. Minnie, there’s a 
fight. I feel ten years younger. No 
screen! No screen! (During the struggle 
with the screen all talk at once.) 


MALACHI: (Loud and clear and pointing 
to entrance right.) Now you'll learn 
something. There comes my employer 
now, getting out of that cab 


CORNELIUS: (Coming to him, taking off 
his coat.) Where? I'll knock him down 
too. 


(BARNABY has gone up to right en- 


trance. He turns and shouts clearly:) 


BARNABY: Cornelius, it’s Wolf-trap. Yes, 
it is! 
CORNELIUS: Wolf-trap! Listen, every- 
body. I think the screen’s a good idea 
Have you got any more screens, Ru- 
dolph? We could use three or four. (He 
pulls the screen forward again.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Quiet down, Cornelius, 
and stop changing your mind. Hurry 


up, Rudolph, we’re ready for the soup 


(During the following scene 2UDOLPH 
serves the meal at the table left, as 


unobtrusively as possible.) 
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(The stage is now divided in half. The 
quartet’s table is at the left. Enter 
VANDERGELDER from the right. Now 
wears overcoat and carries the box of 
chocolates.) 


VANDERGELDER: Stack! What’s the mean- 
ing of this? I told you I wanted a table 
alone. What’s that? (VANDERGELDER hits 
the screen twice with his stick. mrs. 
MOLLOY hits back twice with a spoon. 
The four young people sit: BARNABY fac- 
ing audience; MRS. MOLLOY right, MINNIE 
left, and cornetius back to audience.) 


MALACHI: Mr. Vandergelder, I did what 
I could. Mr. Vandergelder, you wouldn’t 
believe what wild savages the people of 
New York are. There’s a woman over 
there, Mr. Vandergelder — civilization 
hasn’t touched her. 


VANDERGELDER: Everything’s wrong. You 
can’t even manage a thing like that 
Help me off with my coat. Don’t kill me 
Don’t kill me. (During the struggle with 
the overcoat MR, VANDERGELDER’S purse 
flies out of his pocket and falls by the 
screen, VANDERGELDER goes to the coat 
tree and hangs his coat up.) 


MALACHI: 


MRS. MOLLOY: Speak up! I can’t hear you. 


CORNELIUS: My voice again. Barnaby, 
how’s your throat? Can you speak? 


BARNABY: Can’t make a sound. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Oh, all right. Bring your 
heads together, and we'll whisper. 


VANDERGELDER: 
over there? 


Who are those people 


MALACHI: Some city sparks and their 
girls, Mr. Vandergelder. What goes on 
in big cities, Mr. Vandergelder—best 
not think of it. 


VANDERGELDER: Has that couple come 
down from upstairs yet? I hope they 
haven’t gone off without your seeing 
them. 


MALACHI: No, sir. Myself and the cab- 
man have kept our eyes on everything 


VANDERGELDER: (Sits at right of table, 
profile to the audience.) I'll sit here and 
wait for my guests. You go out to the 
cab. 


MALACHI: Yes, sir. 


And then | discovered an important rule that I'm going to pass on 
to you: Never support two weaknesses at the same time. It's your combination 
sinners—your lecherous liars and your miserly drunkards—who dishonor the vices 
and bring them into bad repute. 


(Patrick McAlinney) 


(VANDERGELDER unfurls newspaper and 
starts to read. MALACHI sees the purse 
on the floor and picks it up.) 


Eh? What’s that? A purse. Did you drop 
something, Mr. Vandergelder? 


VANDERGELDER: No. Don’t bother me any 
more. Do as I tell you. 


MALACHI: (Stooping over. Coming cen- 
ter.) A purse. That fellow over there 
must have let it fall during the mis- 
understanding about the screen, No, I 
won't look inside. Twenty-dollar bills, 
dozens of them. I'll go over and give it 
to him. (Starts towards coRNELIus, then 
turns and says to audience:) You’re 
surprised? You’re surprised to see me 
getting rid of this money so quickly, 
eh? I'll explain it to you. There was a 
time in mry life when my chief interest 
was picking up money that didn’t be- 
long to me. The law is there to protect 
property, but—sure, the law doesn’t 
care whether a property owner de- 
serves his property or not, and the law 
has to be corrected. There are several 
thousands of people in this country en- 
gaged in correcting the law. For a while, 
I too was engaged in the redistribution 
of superfluities. A man works all his 
life and leaves a million to his widow. 
She sits in hotels and eats great meals 
and plays cards all afternoon and eve- 
ning, with ten diamonds on her fingers. 
Call in the robbers! Call in the robbers! 
Or a man leaves it to his son who 
stands leaning against bars all night 
boring a bartender. Call in the robbers! 
Stealing’s a weakness. There are some 
people who say you shouldn’t have any 
weaknesses at all—no vices. But if a 
man has no vices, he’s in great danger 
of making vices out of his virtues, and 
there’s a spectacle. We’ve all seen them: 
men who were monsters of philanthropy 
and women who were dragons of purity. 
We've seen people who told the truth, 
though the Heavens fall,—and the Hea- 
vens fell. No, no—nurse one vice in 
your bosom. Give it the attention it de- 
serves and let your virtues spring up 
modestly around it. Then you'll have 
the miser who’s no liar; and the drunk- 
ard who’s the benefactor of a whole 
city. Well, after I'd had that weakness 
of stealing for a while, I found another: 
I took to whisky—whisky took to me. 
And then I discovered an important rule 
that I’m going to pass on to you: Never 
support two weaknesses at the same 
time. It’s your combination sinners— 
your lecherous liars and your miserly 
drunkards—who dishonor the vices and 
bring them into bad repute. So now you 
see why I want to get rid of this money: 
I want to keep my mind free to do the 
credit to whisky that it deserves. And 
my last word to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, is this: one vice at a time. (Goes 
over to CORNELIUS.) Can I speak to you 
for a minute? 
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CORNELIUS: (Rises.) You certainly can. 
We all want to apologize to you about 
that screen—that little misunderstand- 
ing. (They all rise, with exclamations 
of apology.) What’s your name, sir? 


MALACHI: Stack, sir, Malachi Stack. If 
the ladies will excuse you, I'd like to 
speak to you for a minute. (Draws 
CORNELIUS down to front of stage.) 
Listen, boy, have you lost .. .? Come 
here ... (Leads him further down, out 
of VANDERGELDER’s hearing.) Have you 
lost something? 


CORNELIUS: Mr. Stack, in this one day 
I’ve lost everything I own. 


MALACHI: There it is. (Gives him purse.) 
Don’t mention it. 


CORNELIUS: Why, Mr. Stack ... you 
know what it is? It’s a miracle. (Looks 
toward the ceiling.) 


MALACHI: Don’t mention it. 


CORNELIUS: Barnaby, come her a minute. 
I want you to shake hands with Mr. 
Stack. (BARNABY, napkin tucked into his 
collar, joins them.) Mr. Stack just found 
the purse I lost, Barnaby. You know— 
the purse full of money. 


BARNABY: (Shaking his hand vigorously.) 
You’re a wonderful man, Mr. Stack. 


MALACHI: Oh, it’s nothing—nothing. 


CORNELIUS: I’m certainly glad I went to 
church all these years. You’re a good 


person to know, Mr. Stack. In a way. 
Mr. Stack, where do you work? 


MALACHI: Well, I’ve just begun. I work 
for a Mr. Vandergelder in Yonkers.. 


(CORNELIUS is thunderstruck, He 
glances at BARNABY and turns to MAL- 
ACHI with awe. All three are swaying 
slightly, back and forth, 


CORNELIUS: You do? It’s a miracle. (He 
points to the ceiling.) Mr. Stack, I know 
you don’t need it—but can I give you 
something for . . . for the good work? 


MALACHI: (Putting out his hand.) Don’t 
mention it. It’s nothing. (Starts to go 
left.) 


CORNELIUS: Take that. (Hands him a 
note.) 


MALACHI: (Taking note.) Don’t mention 
it. 
CORNELIUS: And that, (Another note.) 


MALACHI: (Takes it and moves away.) 
I'd better be going. 


CORNELIUS: Oh, here. And that. 


MALACHI: (Hands third note back.) No 
. . . I might get to like them. (Evzit left.) 


(CORNELIUS bounds exultantly back to 
table.) 


CORNELIUS: Irene, I feel a lot better 
about everything. Irene, I feel so well 
that I’m going to tell the truth. 
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MRS. MOLLOY: I’d forgotten that, Minnie. 
Men get drunk so differently from 
women, All right, what is the truth? 


corNELIus: If I tell the truth, will you 
let me . . . will you let me put my arm 
around your waist? 


(MINNIE screams and flings her napkin 
over her face.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Hold your tongue, Min- 
nie. All right, you can put your arm 
around my waist just to show it can be 
done in a gentlemanly way; but I might 
as well warn you: a corset is a corset. 


CORNELIUS: (His arm around her; softly.) 
You’re a wonderful person, Mrs. Molloy. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Thank you. (She removes 
his hand from around her waist.) All 
right, now that’s enough. What is the 
truth? 


CORNELIUS: Irene, I’m not rich as Mrs. 
Levi said I was. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Not rich! 


CORNELIUS: I almost never came to New 
York. And I’m not like she said I was, 
—bad. And I think you ought to know 
that at this very minute Mr. Vander- 
gelder’s sitting on the other side of 
that screen. 


MRS. MOLLOY: What!! Well, he’s not going 
to spoil any party of mine. So that’s 
why we've been whispering? Let’s for- 
get all about Mr. Vandergelder and have 
some more wine. 


(They start to sing softly: “The Side- 
walks of New York.” Enter mrs. LEVI, 
from the street, in an elaborate dress. 
VANDERGELDER rises.) 


MRS. LEVI: Good evening, Mr. Vander- 
gelder. 


VANDERGELDER: 
Simple? 


Where’s — where’s Miss 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Vandergelder, I'll never 
trust a woman again as long as I live. 


VANDERGELDER: Well? What is it? 


MRS, LEVI: She ran away this afternoon 
and got married! 


VANDERGELDER: She did? 


MRS. LEVI: Married, Mr. Vandergelder, 
to a young boy of fifty. 


VANDERGELDER: She did? 


MRS, LEVI: Oh, I’m as disappointed as 
you are. I-can’t-eat-a-thing-what-have- 
you-ordered? 


VANDERGELDER: I ordered what you told 
me to, a chicken. 


(Enter aucust. He goes to VANDER- 
GELDER’s table.) 


MRS. LEVI: I don’t think I could face 
a chicken, Oh, waiter. How do you do? 
What’s your name? 


aucust: August, ma’am. 


MRS. LEVI: August, this is Mr. Vander- 
gelder of Yonkers—Yonkers’ most in- 
fluential citizen, in fact. I want you to 
see that he’s served with the best you 
have and served promptly. And there’ll 
only be the two of us. (MRS. LEVI gives 
one set of cutlery to AUGUST. VANDER- 
GELDER puts chocolate box under table.) 
Mr. Vandergelder’s been through some 
trying experiences today—what with 
men hidden all over Mrs, Molloy’s store 
—like Indians in ambush. 


VANDERGELDER: (Between his teeth.) Mrs. 
Levi, you don’t have to tell him every- 
thing about me. 


(The quartet commences singing again 
very softly.) 


MRS. LEvI: Mr. Vandergelder, if you’re 
thinking about getting married, you 
might as well learn right now you have 
to let women be women. Now, August, 
we want excellent service. 


aucusT: Yes, ma’am. (Exits to kitchen.) 


VANDERGELDER: You’ve managed things 
very badly. When I plan a thing it takes 
place, 


(MRS. LEVI rises.) 
Where are you going? 


MRS, LEvI: Oh, I’d just like to see who’s 
on the other side of that screen. (MRs. 
LEVI crosses to the other side of the stage 
and sees the quartet. They are fright- 
ened and fall silent.) 


CORNELIUS: (Rising) Good evening, Mrs. 
Levi. 
(MRS. LEVI takes no notice, but, taking 
up the refrain where they left off, re- 
turns to her place at the table right.) 


VANDERGELDER: Well, who was it? 


MRS. LEVI: Oh, just some city sparks en- 
tertaining their girls, I guess, 


VANDERGELDER: Always wanting to know 
everything; always curious about every- 
thing; always putting your nose into 
other people’s affairs. Anybody who 
lived with you would get as nervous as 
a Cat. 


MRS. LEVI: What? What’s that you're 
saying? 


VANDERGELDER: I said anybody who lived 
with you would— 


MRS, LEVI: Horace Vandergelder, get that 
idea right out of your head this minute. 
I’m surprised that you even mentioned 
such a thing. Understand once and for 
all that I have no intention of marrying 
you. 


VANDERGELDER: I didn’t mean that. 


MRS. LEVI: You’ve been hinting around 
at such a thing for some time, but from 
now on put such ideas right out of your 
head. 


VANDERGELDEX: Stop talking that way. 
That’s not what I meant at all. 





MRS, LEviI: I hope not. I should hope not. 
Horace Vandergelder, you go your way 
(Points a finger.) and Ill go mine. 
(Points again in same direction.) I’m 
not some Irene Molloy, whose head can 
be turned by a pot of geraniums. Why, 
the idea of your even suggesting such 
a thing. 


VANDERGELDER: Mrs. Levi, you misunder- 
stood me. 


MRS. LEVI: I certainly hope I did. If I 
had any intention of marrying again it 
would be to a far more pleasure-loving 
man than you. Why I'd marry Cornelius 
Hackl before I'd marry you. 


(CORNELIUS raises his head in alarm. 
The others stop eating and listen.) 


However, we won't discuss it any more. 


(Enter auGcust with a tray.) 


Here’s August with our food. I'll serve 
it, August. 


auGcusT: Yes, ma’am. (Exit AUGUST.) 


MRS. LEVI: Here’s some white meat for 
you, and some giblets, very tender and 
very good for you. No, as I said before, 
you go your way and I'll go mine.— 
Start right in on the wine. I think you'll 
feel better at once. However, since you 
brought the matter up, there’s one more 
thing I think I ought to say. 


VANDERGELDER: (Rising in rage.) I didn’t 
bring the matter up at all. 


MRS, LEVI: We'll have forgotten all about 
it in a moment, but—sit down, sit down, 
we'll close the matter forever in just a 
moment, but there’s one more thing I 
ought to say: 


(VANDERGELDER sits down.) 


It’s true, I'm a woman who likes to 
know everything that’s going on; who 
likes to manage things, you’re perfectly 
right about that. But I wouldn’t like to 
manage anything as disorderly as your 
household, as out of control, as untidy. 
You'll have to do that yourself, God 
helping you. 


VANDERGELDER: It’s not out of control. 


MRS. LEVI: Very well, let’s not say an- 
other word about it. Take some more of 
that squash, it’s good. No, Horace, 
a complaining, quarrelsome, friendless 
soul like you is no sort of companion 
for me. You go your way (Peppers her 
own plate.) and I'll go mine. (Peppers 
his plate.) 


VANDERGELDER: Stop saying that. 
MRS, LEVI: I won’t say another word. 


VANDERGELDER: Besides . 
things you said I am. 


. . I’m not those 


MRS. LEVI: What?—Well, I guess you're 
friendless, aren’t you? Ermengarde told 
me this morning you’d even quarreled 
with your barber—a man who's held 
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a razor to your throat for twenty years! 
Seems to me that that’s sinking pretty 
low. 


VANDERGELDER: Well, .. . but . 
clerks, they .. . 


MRS. LEVI: They like you? Cornelius 
Hackl and that Barnaby? Behind your 
back they call you Wolf-trap. 


(Quietly the quartet at the other table 
have moved up to the screens—bring- 
ing chairs for MRS. MOLLOY and MINNIE. 
Wine glasses in hand, they overhear 
this conversation.) 


VANDERGELDER: (Blanching.) They don’t. 


MRS. LEVI: No, Horace. It looks to me as 
though I were the last person in the 
world that liked you, and even I’m just 
so-so. No, for the rest of my life I in- 
tend to have a good time. You'll be able 
to find some housekeeper who can pre- 
pare you meals for a dollar a day—it 
can be done, you know, if you like cold 
baked beans. You'll spend your last 
days listening at keyholes, for fear 
someone’s cheating you. Take some 
more of that. 


VANDERGELDER: Dolly, you’re a damned 
exasperating woman. 


MRS. LEVI: There! You see? That’s the 
difference between us. I'd be nagging 
you all day to get some spirit into you. 
You could be a perfectly charming, 
witty, amiable man, if you wanted to. 


VANDERGELDER: (Rising, bellowing.) I 
don’t want to be charming. 


MRS. LEVI: But you are. Look at you 
now. You can’t hide it, 


VANDERGELDER: (Sits.) Listening at key- 
holes! Dolly, you have no right to say 
such things to me. 


MRS. LEVI: At your age you ought to en- 
joy hearing the honest truth. 


VANDERGELDER: My age! My age! You're 
always talking about my age. 


MRS. LEVI: I don’t know what your age is, 
but I do know that up at Yonkers with 
bad food and bad temper you'll double 
it in six months. Let’s talk of something 
else; but before we leave the subject 
there’s one more thing I am going to 
say. 


VANDERGELDER: Don’t! 


MRS. LEVI: Sometimes, just sometimes, 
I think I'd be tempted to marry you out 
of sheer pity; and if the confusion in 
your house gets any worse I may have 
to. 


VANDERGELDER: I haven’t asked you to 
marry me. 


MRS. LEVI: Well, please don’t. 


VANDERGELDER: And my house is not in 
confusion, 


MRS. LEVI: What? With your niece up- 
stairs in the restaurant right now? 


VANDERGELDER: I’ve fixed that better than 
you know. 


MRS, LEvI: And your clerks skipping 
around New York behind your back? 


VANDERGELDER: They’re in Yonkers where 
they always are. 


MRS. LEVI: Nonsense! 


VANDERGELDER: What do you mean, non- 
sense? 


MRS, LEVI: Cornelius Hackl’s the other 
side of that screen this very minute. 


VANDERGELDER: It ain’t the same man! 


MRS. LEVI: All right. Go on. Push it, 
knock it down. Go and see. 


VANDERGELDER: (Goes to screen, pauses 
in doubt, then returns to his chair 
again.) I don’t believe it. 


mrs, LEvi: All right. All right. Eat your 
chicken. Of course, Horace, if your af- 
fairs went from bad to worse and you 
became actually miserable, I might feel 
that it was my duty to come up to 
Yonkers and be of some assistance to 
you. After all, I was your wife’s oldest 
friend. 


VANDERGELDER: I don’t know how you 
ever got any such notion. Now under- 
stand once and for all, I have no inten- 
tion of marrying anybody. Now, I'm 
tired and I don’t want to talk. 


(CORNELIUS crosses to extreme left, 
MRS. MOLLOY following him.) 


MRS. LEVI: I won’t say another word, 
either. 


CORNELIUS: Irene, I think we’d better go. 
You take this money and pay the bill. 
Oh, don’t worry, it’s not mine. 


MRS, MOLLOY: No, no, I'll tell you what 
we'll do. You boys put on our coats and 
veils, and if he comes stamping over 
here, he’ll think you're girls. 


CORNELIUS: What! Those things! 


MRS. MOLLOY: Yes. Come on. (She and 
MINNIE take the clothes from the stand.) 


VANDERGELDER: (Rises.) I’ve got a head- 
ache. I’ve had a bad day. I’m going to 
Flora Van Huysen’s, and then I’m going 
back to my hotel. (Reaches for his 
purse.) So, here’s the money to pay for 
the dinner. (Searching another pocket.) 
Here’s the money to pay for the... 
(Going through all his pockets.) Here’s 


the money .. . I’ve lost my purse!! 


MRS. LEVI: Impossible! I can’t imagine 
you without your purse. 


VANDERGELDER: It’s been stolen. (Search- 
ing overcoat.) Or I left it in the cab. 
What am I going to do? I’m new at the 
hotel; they don’t know me. I’ve never 
been here before. . . . Stop eating the 
chicken, I can’t pay for it! 


MRS, LEVi1: (Laughing gaily.) Horace, I'll 
be able to find some money. Sit down 
and calm yourself. 
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VANDERGELDER: You're discharged! Not a word! You're fired! Where's that idiot, Barnaby Tucker? He's fired, too. 
(Center foreground, from left: Ruth Gordon, Loring Smith, Arthur Hill, Eileen Herlie) 





VANDEGELDER: Dolly Gallagher, I gave 
you twenty-five dollars this morning. 


MRS. LEVI: I haven’t a cent. I gave it to 
my lawyer. We can borrow it from Am- 
brose Kemper, upstairs. 


VANDERGELDER: I wouldn't take it. 


mRS. LEVI: Cornelius Hackl will lend it 
to us 


VANDERGELDER: He’s in Yonkers.—Waiter! 


(CORNELIUS comes forward dressed in 
MRS. MOLLOY’S coat, thrown over his 
shoulder like a cape.) 


(MRS. LEVI is enjoying herself im- 
mensely, VANDERGELDER again goes to 
back wall to examine the pockets of 
his overcoat.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Cornelius, is that Mr. Van- 
dergelder’s purse? 


CORNELIUS: I didn’t know it myself. I 
thought it was money just wandering 
around loose that didn’t belong to 
anybody. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Goodness! That’s what 
politicians think! 


VANDERGELDER: Waiter! 


(A band off left starts playing a 
polka. BARNABY comes forward dressed 
in MINNIE’s hat, coat and veil.) 


MINNIE: Irene, doesn’t Barnaby make 
a lovely girl? He just ought to stay that 


way 
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(MRS, LEVI and VANDERGELDER move 
their table upstage while searching 
for the purse.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Why should we have our 
evening spoiled? Cornelius, I can teach 
you to dance in a few minutes. Oh, he 
won't recognize you. 


MINNIE: Barnaby, it’s the easiest thing 
in the world, (They move their table 
up against the back wall.) 


MRS. LEVI: Horace, you danced with me 
at your wedding and you danced with 
me at mine. Do you remember? 


VANDERGELDER: No. Yes 


MRS. LEVI: Horace, you were a good 
dancer then. Don’t confess to me that 
you're too old to dance. 


VANDERGELDER: I’m not too old. I just 
don’t want to dance. 


MRS. LEVI: Listen to that music. Horace, 
do you remember the dances in the fire- 
house at Yonkers on Saturday nights? 
You gave me a fan. Come, come on! 


(VANDERGELDER and MRS. LEVI start to 
dance, CORNELIUS, dancing with mrs. 
MOLLOY, bumps into VANDERGELDER, back 
to back. VANDERGELDER, turning, fails at 


first to recognize him, then does and 
roars:) 


VANDERGELDER: You're discharged! Not a 
word! You’re fired! Where’s that idiot, 
Barnaby Tucker? He’s fired, too. (The 
four young people, laughing, start rush- 


ing out the door to the street. VANDER- 
GELDER, pointing at MRS. MOLLOY, shouts:) 
You’re discharged! 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Pointing at him.) You’re 
discharged! (Evzit.) 


VANDERGELDER: You're discharged! 


(Enter from left, aMBROSE and ERMEN- 
GARDE. To ERMENGARDE.) 


I'll lock you up for the rest of your life, 
young lady. 


ERMENGARDE: Uncle! (She faints in am- 
BROSE’S arms.) 


VANDERGELDER: (To AMBROSE.) I'll have 
you arrested. Get out of my sight. I 
never want to see you again. 


AMBROSE: (Carrying ERMENGARDE across 
to exit right.) You can’t do anything to 
me, Mr. Vandergelder. (Exit AMBROSE 
and ERMENGARDE. ) 


MRS. LEVI: (Who has been laughing 
heartily, follows the distraught VANDER- 
GELDER about the stage as he continues 
to hunt for his purse.) Well, there’s your 
life, Mr. Vandergelder! Without niece— 
without clerks— without bride — and 
without your purse. Will you marry me 
now? 


VANDERGELDER: No! (To get away from 
her, he dashes into the kitchen. mrs. 


LEvI, still laughing, exclaims to the 
audience:) 


MRS. LEVI: Damn!! (And rushes off right.) 


CURTAIN 





ACT FOUR 


MISS FLORA VAN HUYSEN’S house. 


This is a prosperous spinster’s living 
room and is filled with knickknacks, all 
in bright colors, and hung with family 
portraits, bird cages, shawls, etc. 


There is only one entrance—a large 
double door in the center of the back 
wall. Beyond it one sees the hall which 
leads left to the street door and right to 
the kitchen and the rest of the house. 
On the left are big windows hung with 
lace curtains on heavy draperies. Front 
left is MISS VAN HUYSEN’S sofa, covered 
with bright-colored cushions, and be- 
hind it a table. On the right is another 
smaller sofa. MISS VAN HUYSEN is lying 
on the sofa. The cook is at the window, 
left. MISS VAN HUYSEN, fifty, florid, stout 
and sentimental, is sniffing at smelling 
salts. cook (enormous) holds a china 
mixing bowl. 


cook: No, ma’am. I could swear I heard 
a cab drawing up to the door. 


MISS VAN H.: You imagined it. Imagina- 
tion. Everything in life ... like that 

. disappointment illusion. Our 
plans . our hopes . what becomes 
of them? Nothing. The story of my life. 
(She sings for a moment.) 


cook: Pray God nothing’s happened to 
the dear girl, Is it a long journey from 
Yonkers? 

MISS VAN H.: No; but long enough for 
a thousand things to happen. 


cook: Well, we’ve been waiting all day. 
Don’t you think we ought to call the 
police about it? 


MISS VAN H.: The police! If it’s God’s 
will, the police can’t prevent it. Oh, in 
three days, in a week, in a year, we'll 


know what’s happened. . And if any- 





MALACHI: 


thing has happened to Ermengarde, it'll 
be a lesson to him—that’s what it'll be. 


cook: To who? 


MISS VAN H.: To that cruel uncle of hers, 
of course,—to Horace Vandergelder, and 
to everyone else who tries to separate 
young lovers. Young lovers have enough 
to contend with as it is. Who should 
know better than I? No one. The story 
of my life. (Sings for a moment, then:) 
There! Now I hear a cab. Quick! 


cook: No. No, ma’am. I don’t see 
anything. 


MISS VAN H.: There! What did I tell you? 
Everything’s imagination—illusion. 


cook: But surley, if they’d changed 
their plans Mr. Vandergelder would 
have sent you a message. 


MISS VAN H.: Oh, I know what’s the mat- 
ter. That poor child probably thought 
she was coming to another prison—to 
another tyrant. If she’d known that I 
was her friend, and a friend of all 
young lovers, she’d be here by now. Oh, 
yes, she would. Her life shall not be 
crossed with obstacles and disappoint- 
ments as ... Cook, a minute ago my 
smelling salts were on this table. Now 
they’ve completely disappeared. 

cook: Why, there they are, ma’am, right 
there in your hand. 

MISS VAN H.: Goodness! How did they 
get there? I won’t inquire. Stranger 
things have happened! 

cook: I suppose Mr. Vandergelder was 
sending her down with someone? 

MISS VAN H.: Two can go astray as easily 
as ... (She sneezes.) 

cook: God bless you! (Runs to window.) 


Now, here’s a carriage stopping. (The 
doorbell rings.) 


Everybody's always talking about people breaking into houses, 


ma'am; but there are more people in the world who want to break out of 
houses, that's what | always say. 


(Robert Morse, Peter Bayliss, Arthur Hill, Patrick McAlinney, Esme Church) 


MISS VAN H.: Well, open the door, Cook. 
(cook exits.) It’s probably some mis- 
take . . . (Sneezes again.) God bless 
you! (Sounds of altercation off in hall.) 
It almost sounds as though I heard 
voices. 


CORNELIUS: (Off.) I don’t want to come 
in. This is a free country, I tell you. 


CABMAN: (Off.) Forward march! 


MALACHI: 
orders. 


(Off.) In you go. We have 


CORNELIUS: (Off.) You can’t make a per- 
son go where he doesn’t want to go. 


(Enter MALAcuI, followed by coox. The 
CABMAN bundles BARNABY and CORNEL- 
Ius into the room, but they fight their 
way back into the hall, cornetrus has 
lost MRS. MOLLOY’s coat, but BARNABY 
is wearing MINNIE’s clothes.) 


MALACHI: Begging your pardon, ma’am, 
are you Miss Van Huysen? 


MISS VAN H.: Yes, I am, unfortunately 
What's all this noise about? 


MALACHI: There are two people here 
that Mr. Vandergelder said must be 
brought to this house and kept here un- 
til he comes. And here’s his letter to you 


MISS VAN H.: No one has any right to tell 
me whom I'm to keep in my house if 
they don’t want to stay. 


MALACHI: You're right, ma’am. Every- 
body’s always talking about people 
breaking into houses, ma’am; but there 
are more people in the world who want 
to break out of houses, that’s what I 
always say.—Bring them in, Joe. 


(Enter CORNELIUS and BARNABY being 
pushed by the CABMAN.) 


CORNELIUS: This young lady and I have 
no business here. We jumped into a cab 
and asked to be driven to the station 
and these men brought us to the house 
and forced us to come inside, There’s 
been a mistake. 


CABMAN: Is your 
Huysen? 


name Miss Van 


MISS VAN H.: Everybody’s asking me if 
my name’s Miss Van Huysen. I think 
that’s a matter I can decide for myself. 
Now will you all be quiet while I read 
this letter? “This is Ermengarde 
and that rascal Ambrose Kemper .. .” 


Now I know who you two are, anyway. 
“They are trying to run away...” 
Story of my life. “Keep them in your 
house until I come.” Mr. Kemper, you 
have nothing to fear. (To caBMAN.) Who 
are you? 


CABMAN: I’m Joe. I stay here until the 
old man comes. He owes me fifteen 
dollars. 


MALACHI: That’s right, Miss Van Huysen, 
we must stay here to see they don’t 
escape. 
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MISS VAN H.: (To BARNABY) My dear 
child, take off your things. We’ll all have 
some coffee. (To MALACHI and CABMAN.) 
You two go out and wait in the hall. I'll 
send coffee out to you. Cook, take them. 


(COOK pushes MALACHI and CABMAN in- 
to the hall.) 


CORNELIUS: Ma’am, we’re not the people 
you’re expecting, and there’s no 
reason... 


MISS VAN H.: Mr. Kemper, I’m not the 
tyrant you think I am... . You don’t 
have to be afraid of me. ...I know 
you're trying to run away with this in- 
nocent girl. . . . All my life I have suf- 
fered from the interference of others. 
You shall not suffer as I did. So put 
yourself entirely in my hands. (She lifts 
BARNABY’s veil.) Ermengarde! (Kisses 
him on beth cheeks.) Where’s your 
luggage? 


BARNABY: It’s—uh—uh—it’s.. . 


CORNELIUS: Oh, I'll find it in the morn- 
ing. It’s been mislaid. 


MISS VAN H.: Mislaid! How like life! Well, 
Ermengarde; you shall put on some of 
my clothes. 


BARNABY: Oh, I know I wouldn’t be 
happy, really. 


MISS VAN H.: She’s a shy little thing, 
isn’t she? Timid little darling! 
Cook! Put some gingerbread in the oven 
and get the coffee ready ... 


cook: Yes, ma’am. (Exits to kitthen.) 


MISS VAN H.: . while I go and draw 
a good hot bath for Ermengarde. 


CORNELIUS: Oh, oh—Miss Van Huysen... 


MISS VAN H.: Believe me, Ermengarde, 
your troubles are at an end. You two 
will be married tomorrow. (To BARN- 
ABY.) My dear, you look just like I did 
at your age, and your sufferings have 
been as mine. While you’re bathing, I'll 
come and tell you the story of my life. 


BARNABY: Oh, I don’t want to take a 
bath. I always catch cold. 


MISS VAN H.: No, dear, you won’t catch 
cold. I'll slap you all over. I'll be back 
in a minute. (Evzit.) 


CORNELIUS: (Looking out of window) 
Barnaby, do you think we could jump 
down from this window? 


BARNABY: Yes—we’'d kill ourselves. 


CORNELIUS: We'll just have to stay here 
and watch for something to happen. 
Barnaby, the situation’s desperate. 


BARNABY: It began getting desperate 
about half-past four and it’s been get- 
ting worse ever since. Now I have to 
take a bath and get slapped all over. 


(Enter MISS VAN HUYSEN from kitchen.) 


MISS VAN H.: Ermengarde, you've still 
got those wet things on. Your bath’s 
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nearly ready. Mr. Kemper, you come 
into the kitchen and put your feet in 
the oven. 


(The doorbell rings. Enter coox.) 


What’s that? It’s the doorbell. I expect 
it’s your uncle. 


cook: There’s the doorbell. (At win- 
dow.) It’s another man and a girl in 
a cab! 

MISS VAN H.: Well, go and let them in, 
Cook. Now, come with me, you two. 
Come, Ermengarde. (Exit cooK. MISS 
VAN HUYSEN drags CORNELIUS and the 
protesting BARNABY off into the kitchen.) 


cook: (Off.) No, that’s impossible. Come 
in, anyway. 
(Enter ERMENGARDE, followed by am- 
BROSE, carrying the two pieces of 
luggage.) 


There’s some mistake. I'll tell Miss Van 
Huysen, but’ there’s some mistake. 


ERMENGARDE: But, I tell you, I am Mr. 
Vandergelder’s niece; I’m Ermengarde. 


coox: Beg your pardon, Miss, but you 
can’t be Miss Ermengarde. 


ERMENGARDE: But—but—here I am. And 
that’s my baggage. 


cook: Well, I'll tell Miss Van Huysen 
who you think you are, but she won't 
like it. (Exits.) 


AMBROSE: You'll be all right now, Er- 


mengarde. I'd better go before she sees 
me. 


ERMENGARDE: Oh, no. You must stay. 
I feel so strange here. 


AMBROSE: I know, but Mr. Vandergelder 
will be here in a minute... . 


ERMENGARDE: Ambrose, you can’t go. You 
can’t leave me in this crazy house with 
those drunken men in the hall. Ambrose 


.. . Ambrose, let’s say you’re someone 
else that my uncle sent down to take 
care of me. Let’s say you’re—you’re 
Cornelius Hackl! 


AMBROSE: Who’s Cornelius Hackl? 


ERMENGARDE: You know. He’s chief clerk 
in Uncle’s store. 


AMBROSE: I don’t want to be Cornelius 
Hackl. No, no, Ermengarde, come away 
with me now. I'll take you to my friend’s 
house, Or I'll take you to Mrs. Levi's 
house. 


ERMENGARDE: Why, it was Mrs. Levi who 
threw us right at Uncle Horace’s face. 
Oh, I wish I were back in Yonkers 
where nothing ever happens. 


(Enter MISS VAN HUYSEN.) 


MISS VAN H.: What’s all this I hear? Who 
do you say you are? 


ERMENGARDE: Aunt Flora . . . don’t you 
remember me? I’m Ermengarde. 


MISS VAN H.: And you’re Mr. Vander- 
gelder’s niece? 


ERMENGARDE: Yes, I am. 


MISS VAN H.: Well, that’s very strange 
indeed, because he has just sent me 
another niece named Ermengarde. She 
came with a letter from him, explain- 
ing everything. Have you got a letter 
from him? 


ERMENGARDE: No... 
MISS VAN H.: Really!—And who is this? 


ERMENGARDE: This is Cornelius Hackl, 
Aunt Flora. 


MISS VAN H.: Never heard of him. 


ERMENGARDE: He’s chief clerk in Uncle’s 
store. 

MISS VAN H.: Never heard of him. The 
other Ermengarde came with the man 
she’s in love with, and that proves it 
She came with Mr. Ambrose Kemper. 


AMBROSE: (Shouts.) Ambrose Kemper! 


MISS VAN H.: Yes, Mr. Hackl, and Mr. 
Ambrose Kemper is in the kitchen there 
now with his feet in the oven. (ERMEN- 
GARDE starts to cry. MISS VAN HUYSEN 
takes her to the sofa. They both sit.) 
Dear child, what is your trouble? 


ERMENGARDE: Oh, dear. I don’t know what 
to do. 


MISS VAN H.: (In a low voice.) Are you 
in love with this man? 


ERMENGARDE: Yes, I am. 


MISS VAN H.: I could see it—and are 
people trying to separate you? 


ERMENGARDE: Yes, they are. 


MISS VAN H.: I could see it—who? Hor- 
ace Vandergelder? 


ERMENGARDE: Yes 


MISS VAN H.: That’s enough for me. I'll 
put a stop to Horace Vandergelder’s 
goings on. (MISS VAN HUYSEN draws AM- 
BROSE down to sit on her other side.) 
Mr. Hackl, think of me as your friend. 
Come in the kitchen and get warm ... 
(She rises and starts to go out.) We can 
decide later who everybody is. My dear, 
would you like a good hot bath? 


ERMENGARDE: Yes, I would. 


MISS VAN H.: Well, when Ermengarde 
comes out you can go in. 


(Enter corne.ius from the kitchen.) 
CORNELIUS: Oh, Miss Van Huysen ... 
ERMENGARDE: Why, Mr. Hack—!! 


CORNELIUS: (Sliding up to her, urgently.) 
Not yet! I'll explain. I'll explain every- 
thing. 

MISS VAN H.: Mr. Kemper!—Mr. Kemper! 
This is Mr. Cornelius Hackl. (To am- 
BROSE.) Mr. Hackl, this is Mr. Ambrose 
Kemper. (Pause, while the men glare 
at one another.) Perhaps you two know 
one another? 
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AMBROSE: No! 
CORNELIUS: No, we don’t. 


AMBROSE: (Hotly.) Miss Van Huysen, I 


know that man is not Ambrose Kemper. 


CORNELIUS: (Ditto.) And he’s not Cor- 
nelius Hackl. 


MISS VAN H.: My dear young men, what 
does it matter what your names are? 
The important thing is that you are you 
(To amBROSE.) You are alive and breath- 
ing, aren’t you, Mr. Hackl? (Pinches 
AMBROSE’S left arm.) 


AMBROSE: Ouch, Miss Van Huysen. 
MISS VAN H.: This dear child imagines 


she is Horace Vandergelder’s niece 
Ermengarde 


ERMENGARDE: But I am 


MISS VAN H.: The important thing is that 
you're all in love. Everything else is 
illusion. (She pinches CORNELIUS’s arm.) 


CORNELIUS: Ouch! Miss Van Huysen! 


MISS VAN H.: (Comes down and ad- 


dresses the audience.) Everybody keeps 
asking me if Im Miss Van Huys... 
(She seems suddenly to be stricken with 
with doubt as to who she is; her face 
shows bewildered alarm. She pinches 
herself on the upper arm and is abruptly 
and happily relieved.) Now, you two 
gentlemen sit down and have a nice 
chat while this dear child has a good 
hot bath. 


(The doorbell rings. ERMENGARDE exits, 
MISS VAN HUYSEN about to follow her, 
but stops. Enter cook.) 


cook: There’s the doorbell again 


MISS VAN H.: Well, answer it. (She and 
ERMENGARDE exit to kitchen.) 


cook: (At window, very happy about 
all these guests.) It’s a cab and three 
ladies. I never saw such a night. (Exit 
to front door.) 


MISS VAN H.: Gentlemen, you can rest 
easy. I'll see that Mr. Vandergelder lets 
his nieces marry you both. 


(Enter MRS. LEVI.) 
MRS. LEVI: Flora, how are you? 


Dolly Gallagher! What 


brings you here? 


MISS VAN H 


MRS. LEVI: Great Heavens, Flora, what 
are those two drunken men doing in 


your hall? 


MISS VAN H.: I don’t know. Horace Van- 


dergelder sent them to me. 


MRS. LEVI: Well, I’ve brought you two 
girls in mugh the same condition. Other- 
wise they’re the finest girls in the world 
(She goes up to the door and leads in 
MRS. MOLLOY. MINNIE follows.) I want 
you to meet Irene Molloy and Minnie 
Fay. 


MISS VAN H.: Delighted to know you. 


MRS, LEVI: Oh, I see you two gentlemen 
are here, too. Mr. Hackl, I was about to 
look for you (Pointing about the room.) 
somewhere here. 


CORNELIUS: No, Mrs. Levi. I’m ready to 
face anything now. 


VANDERGELDER: So I've caught up with you at last! (To Ambrose) | never want to see you 
(To Cornelius) You're discharged! Get out of the house, both of you. 


(Loring Smith, Ruth Gordon, Esme Church, Alexander Davion, Arthur Hill) 
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MRS, LEVI: Mr. Vandergelder will be here 
in a minute. He’s downstairs trying to 
pay for a cab without any money. 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Holding VANDERGELDER’S 
purse.) Oh, I'll help him. 


MRS, LEVI: Yes, will you, dear? You had 
to pay the restaurant bills. You must 
have hundreds of dollars there it seems. 


MRS. MOLLOY: This is his own purse he 


lost. I can’t give it back to him without 
seeming... 


MRS, LEVI: I'll give it back to him.— 
There, you help him with this now. 
(She gives mrs. MOLLOY a bill and puts 
the purse airily under her arm.) 


VANDERGELDER: (Off.) Will 
please pay for this cab? 


somebody 


(MRS. MOLLOY exits to front door.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: (Off stage.) I'll take care 
of that, Mr. Vandergelder. 


(As MR, VANDERGELDER enters, MALACHI 
and the cABMAN follow him in vAN- 
DERGELDER carries overcoat, stick and 
box of chocolates.) 


CABMAN: Fifteen dollars, Mr. Vander- 
gelder. 


MALACHI: Hello, Mr. Vandergelder. 


VANDERGELDER: (To MALACHI.) You're dis- 
charged! (To CABMAN.) You too! (MAL- 
ACHI and CABMAN go out and wait in the 
hall.) So I’ve caught up with you at 
last! (To amBROoSE.) I never want to see 
you again! (To corNne.tus.) You're dis- 
charged! Get out of the house, both of 
you. (He strikes sofa with his stick; 
a second after, MISS VAN HUYSEN strikes 
him on the shoulder with a folded news- 
paper or magazine.) 


MISS VAN H.: (Forcefully.) Now then 
you. Stop ordering people out of my 
house. You can shout and carry on in 
Yonkers, but when you’re in my house 


you'll behave yourself. 


VANDERGELDER: They’re both dishonest 
scoundrels, 


MISS VAN H.: Take your hat of. Gentle- 
men, you stay right where you are. 


CORNELIUS: Mr. Vandergelder, I can 
explain— 


MISS VAN H.: There aren’t going to be 
any explanations. Horace, stop scowl- 
ing at Mr. Kemper and forgive him. 


VANDERGELDER: That’s not Kemper, that’s 


a dishonest rogue named Cornelius 
Hackl. 


MISS VAN H.: You're crazy. (Points to 
AMBROSE.) That’s Cornelius Hackl. 


VANDERGELDER: I guess I know my own 
chief clerk, 


MISS VAN H.: I don’t care what their 
names are. You shake hands with them 
both, or out you go. 
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VANDERGELDER: Shake hands with those 
dogs and scoundrels! 


MRS. LEVI: Mr. Vandergelder, you’ve had 
a hard day. You don’t want to go out 
in the rain now. Just for form’s sake, 
shake hands with them. you can start 
quarreling with them tomorrow. 


VANDERGELDER: (Gives CORNELIUS one fin- 
ger to shake.) There! Don’t regard that 
as a handshake. (He turns to AMBROSE, 
who mockingly offers him one finger.) 
Hey! I never want to see you again. 


(MRS, MOLLOY enters from front door.) 


MRS. MOLLOY: Miss Van Huysen. 


MISS VAN H.: Yes, dear? 
MRS. MOLLOY: Do I smell coffee? 
MISS VAN H.: Yes, dear. 


MRS. MOLLOY: Can I have some, good 
and black? 


MISS VAN H.: Come along, everybody. 
We'll all go into the kitchen and have 
some coffee. (As they all go:) Horace, 
you'll be interested to know there are 
two Ermengardes in there... . 


VANDERGELDER: Two!! 


(Last to go is MINNIE, who revolves 
about the room dreamily waltzing, a 
finger on her forehead, mrs. LEv1 has 
been standing at one side. She now 
comes forward, in thoughtful mood. 
MINNIE continues her waltz round the 
left sofa and out to the kitchen.) 


(mrs, Levi, left alone, comes to front 
addressing an imaginary Ephraim.) 


MRS. LEVI: Ephraim Levi, I’m going to 
get married again. Ephraim, I’m marry- 
ing Horace Vandergelder for his money. 
I’m going to send his money out doing 
all the things you taught me. Oh, it 
won't be a marriage in the sense that 
we had one—but I shall certainly make 
him happy, and Ephraim—lI’m tired. I’m 
tired of living from hand to mouth, and 
I’m asking your permission, Ephraim— 
will you give me away? (Now address- 
ing the audience, she holds up the 
purse.) Money! Money!—it’s like the 
sun we walk under; it can kill or cure. 
—Mr. Vandergelder’s money! Vander- 
gelder’s never tired of saying most of 
the people in the world are fools, and in 
a way he’s right, isn’t he? Himself, Irene, 
Cornelius, myself! But there comes a 
moment in everybody’s life when he 
must decide whether he’ll live among 
human beings or not—a fool among 
fools or a fool alone. 


As for me, I’ve decided to live among 
them, 


I wasn’t always so. After my husband’s 
death I retired into myself. Yes, in the 
evenings, I'd put out the cat, and I'd 
lock the door, and I’d make myself a 
little rum toddy; and before I went to 


bed I'd say a little prayer, thanking God 
that I was independent—that no one 
else’s life was mixed up with mine. And 
when ten o’clock sounded from Trinity 
Church tower, I fell off to sleep and I 
was a perfectly contented woman. And 
one night, after two years of this, an 
oak leaf fell out of my Bible. I had 
placed it there on the day my husband 
asked me to marry him; a perfectly 
good oak leaf—but without color and 
without life. And suddenly I realized 
that for a long time I had not shed one 
tear; nor had I been filled with the 
wonderful hope that something or other 
would turn out well. I saw that I was 
like that oak leaf, and on that night 
I decided to rejoin the human race. 


Yes, we’re all fools and we’re all in 
danger of destroying the world with our 
folly. But the surest way to keep us out 
of harm is to give us the four or five 
human pleasures that are our right in 
the world,—and that takes a little 
money! 


The difference between a little money 
and no money at all is enormous—and 
can shatter the world. And the differ- 
ence between a little money and an 
enormous amount of money is very 
slight—and that, also, can shatter the 
world. 


Money, I’ve always felt, money—pardon 
my expression— is like manure; it’s not 
worth a thing unless it’s spread about 
encouraging young things to grow. 


Anyway,—that’s the opinion of the sec- 
ond Mrs. Vandergelder. 
(VANDERGELDER enters with two cups of 


coffee. With his back, he closes both 
doors.) 


VANDERGELDER: Miss Van Huysen asked 
me to bring you this. 


MRS, LEVI: Thank you both, Sit down 
and rest yourself. What’s been going on 
in the kitchen? 


VANDERGELDER: A lot of foolishness. Ev- 
erybody falling in love with everybody. 
I forgave ‘em; Ermengarde and that 
artist. 

MRS, LEVI: I knew you would. 


VANDERGELDER: I made Cornelius Hackl 
my partner. 


MRS. LEVI: You won't regret it. 


VANDERGELDER: Dolly, you said some 
mighty unpleasant things to me in the 
restaurant tonight ... all that about 
my house .. . and everything. 


MRS. LEVI: Let’s not say another word 
about it. 


VANDERGELDER: Dolly, you have a lot of 
faults— 


MRS, LEVI: Oh, I know what you mean. 


VANDERGELDER: You’re bossy, scheming, 
inquisitive ... 
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MRS, LEVI: Go on. 
VANDERGELDER: But you're a wonderful 
woman, Dolly, marry me. 


MRS. LEVI 
there 


Horace! (Rises.) Stop right 


VANDERGELDER: I know I’ve been a fool 
Molloy, and that other 
woman. But, Dolly, forgive me and 


marry me. (He goes on his knees.) 


about Mrs 


MRS. LEVI: Horace, I don’t dare. No. I 
don’t dare. 


VANDERGELDER: What do you mean? 


MRS, LEVI: You know as well as I do that 
you're the first citizen of Yonkers. Nat- 
urally, you’d expect your wife to keep 
open house, to have scores of friends in 
and out all the time. Any wife of yours 
should be used to that kind of thing. 


VANDERGELDER: (After a brief struggle 
with himself.) Dolly, you can live any 
way you like 

MRS. LEVI: Horace, you can’t deny it, 
your wife would have to be a somebody 
Answer me: am I a somebody? F 


VANDERGELDER: You are 
Wonderful woman. 


you are. 


MRS. LEVI: Oh, you're partial. (She 
crosses, giving a big wink at the audi- 
ence, and sits on sofa right. VANDERGELDER 
follows her on his knees.) Horace, it 
won't be enough for you to load your 
wife with money and jewels; to insist 
that she be a benefactress to half the 
town. (He rises and, still struggling with 
himself, coughs so as not to hear this.) 
No, she must be a somebody. Do you 
really think I have it in me to be a 
credit to you? 


VANDERGELDER: Dolly, everybody knows 
that you could do anything you wanted 
to do 


MRS. LEVI: I'll try. With your help, Ill 
try—and by the way, I found your 
purse, (Holds it up.) 


VANDERGELDER: Where did you—! Won- 
derful woman! 


MRS. LEVI: It just walked into my hand. 
I don’t know how I do it. Sometimes 
I frighten myself. Horace, take it. Money 
walks out of my hands, too. 


VANDERGELDER: Keep it. Keep it 


MRS. LEVI: Horace! (Half laughing, half 
weeping, and with an air of real affec- 
tion for him.) I never thought .. . I'd 
ever ... hear you say a thing like that! 


(BARNABY dashes in from the kitchen 
in great excitement. He has discarded 
MINNIE’s clothes.) 


BARNABY: Oh! Excuse me. I didn’t know 
anybody was here. 

VANDERGELDER: (Bellowing.) Didn’t’ know 
anybody was here. Idiot! 


MRS. LEVI: (Putting her hand on VAN- 
DERGELDER’S arm; amiably:) Come in, 
Barnaby. Come in. 


(VANDERGELDER looks at her a minute; 


then says, imitating her tone:) 


VANDERGELDER: Come in, Barnaby. Come 
in. 


BARNABY: Cornelius is going to marry 
Mrs. Molloy!! 


MRS. LEvI: Isn’t that fine! Horace! ... 
(MRS. LEVI rises, and indicates that he 
has an announcement to make.) 


VANDERGELDER: Barnaby, go in and tell 
the rest of them that Mrs. Levi has 
consented— 


MRS. LEVI: Finally consented! 


VANDERGELDER: Finally consented to be- 
come my wife. 





BARNABY: Holy cabooses. (Dashes back 
to the doorway.) Hey! Listen, every- 
body! Wolf-trap—I mean—Mr. Vander- 
gelder is going to marry Mrs. Levi. 


(MISS VAN HUYSEN enters followed by 
all the people in this act. She is now 
carrying the box of chocolates.) 


MISS VAN H.: Dolly, that’s the best news 
I ever heard, (She addresses the audi- 
ence.) There isn’t any more coffee; there 
isn’t any more gingerbread; but there 
are three couples in my house and 
they’re all going to get married. And 
do you know, one of those Ermengardes 
wasn’t a dear little girl at all—she was 
a boy! Well, that’s what life is: disap- 
pointment, illusion. 


MRS, LEVI: (To audience.) There isn’t 
any more coffee; there isn’t any more 
gingerbread, and there isn’t any more 
play—but there is one more thing we 


have te do. ... Barnaby, come here. 


(She whispers to him, pointing to the 
audience. Then she says to the audi- 
ence:) I think the youngest person 
here ought to tell us what the moral of 
the play is. 
(BARNABY is reluctantly pushed for- 
ward to the footlights.) 


BARNABY: Oh, I think it’s about... 
I think it’s about adventure. The test of 
an adventure is that when you're in the 
middle of it, you say to yourself, “Oh, 
now I’ve got myself into an awful mess; 
I wish I were sitting quietly at home.” 
And the sign that something’s wrong 
with you is when you sit quietly at 
home wishing you were out having lots 
of adventure. So that now we all want 
to thank you for coming tonight, and we 
all hope that in your lives you have just 
the right amount of—adventure! 


CURTAIN 





BARNABY: Listen, everybody! Wolf-trap—i mean—Mr. Vandergelder is going to marry Mrs. Levi. 
MISS VAN HUYSEN: Dolly, that's the best news | ever heard. 


(Patrick McAlinney, Robert Morse, Eileen Herlie, Arthur Hill, Alexander Davion, Mari Lynn, Esme Church, Ruth Gordon, Loring Smith) 
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Summer's Approach 
Heralds 


Shakespeare 


Henry VIII was presented last year as one of the 
“Shakespeare under the stars” offerings of the festival 
which operated at Antioch College and Toledo’s Zoo 
Amphitheatre, Patrick Hines is shown as Henry, and 


Ellis Rabb as Cardinal Wolsey. 


RIGHT 

This production of King Lear was 
one of the offerings of the festival 
at the Old Globe Shakespearean 
Theatre in Saw Diego last year. The 
1958 season, opening July 18, will 
include Much Ado About Nothing, 
Macbeth and Antony and Cleopatra. 


BOTTOM RIGHT 

“Give me some light.” The King 
speaks just after the play-within-a- 
play sequence in the third act of 
Hamlet. The presentation took place 
during the summer of 1957 at Eagles 
Mere (Pennsylvania) Playhouse. Al- 
vina Krause was producer. 


BOTTOM LEFT 

Shakespeare has become a feature of 
summer-stock seasons as well as of 
the festivals devoted exclusively to 
the Bard’s work. This production of 
As You Like It was staged at Deni- 
son University in a large tent theatre. 
William Brasmer directed. 








Theatre, U.S. A. 


Shakespeare, USA 


The 394th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth, be- 
ing observed this month, finds the Bard still the 
reigning favorite of stages throughout the United 
States. There are more productions than ever, and 
there is an increasing tendency to present the lesser- 
known works. For example, during the past year 
Love’s Labour’s Lost was given at CHATHAM COL- 
LEGE in Pittsburgh; Pericles at the OREGON 
SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL, Ashland; and The 
Winter’s Tale at VASSAR COLLEGE. The UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA Players, the first uni- 
versity theatre to be sent abroad by the Department 
of State as part of its cultural-exchange program, 
performed A Midsummer Night’s Dream during a 
tour of Brazil. In New York City, the NEW YORK 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL made history by giv- 
ing free performances in the city parks to enthu- 
siastic audiences, many of whose members had never 
seen live theatre of any kind before. 

Many universities spread live theatre and live 
Shakespeare throughout their areas by touring 
Shakespeare productions, and the AMERICAN 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL THEATRE AND 
ACADEMY, for the first time since its inception, 
toured one of its presentations, Much Ado About 
Nothing, with a cast headed by Katharine Hepburn 
and Alfred Drake. At the same time the festival 
organization announced a nationwide drive to organ- 
ize chapters of a National Shakespeare Guild, whose 
members would support and visit the festival pro- 
ductions in Connecticut each summer. Recently the 
STRATFORD SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL of Can- 
ada also sent a company on tour fo: the first time, 
offering The Two Gentlemen of Verone as one of its 
productions. 

During the summer, festivals again will be held 
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by Alice Griffin 


at Ashland, Oregon, and San Diego. The SAN 
DIEGO NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 
will offer Much Ado About Nothing, Antony and 
Cleopatra and Macbeth in repertory, July 18-August 
31, in its Old Globe, a replica of Shakespeare’s 
theatre. A special feature of the festival will be an 
Old English Country Fair, offered nightly as a pro- 
logue to the plays. Its participants are to represent 
Queen Elizabeth I and her court, costumed dancers, 
madrigal singers and musicians. The acting company 
includes young people from colleges and drama 
schools throughout the nation. Some scholarships 
are available. On an outdoor Elizabethan stage, the 
OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTIVAL is offer- 
ing Much Ado About Nothing, King Lear, The Mer- 
chant of Venice and Troilus and Cressida in reper- 
tory, July 28-September 4. The coming season is the 
festival’s eighteenth, and at its conclusion, all the 
plays in the Shakespeare canon will have been given. 
The festival was founded by Angus L. Bowmer of 
Southern Oregon College. He has guided its growth 
from a three-day community celebration to the 
thirty-nine performances of the coming summer. 
Each year the National Broadcasting Company pre- 
sents scenes from one of the season’s plays, and 1958 
will mark the eighth such coast-to-coast production. 

The SHAKESPEARE-UNDER-THE-STARS Fes- 
tival in Ohio alternated its productions last summer 
between the Toledo Zoo Amphitheatre and the Anti- 
och College campus in Yellow Springs. Four Shake- 
spearean plays were offered: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Julius Caesar, Twelfth Night and Henry VIII. 
At the beginning of the season, there was some doubt 
that the productions would be offered in Toledo, but 
local businessmen and other citizens rallied to the 
cause and raised the necessary funds. 
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In December, The Winter’s Tale was presented at the Experimental Theatr2 of Vassar College. George Brendan 
Dowell was the producer, and the designs, inspired by Botticelli, were by John Kurten. 


Brown University staged a production of As You Like It 
with eighteenth-century sets and costumes because of the popularity of 
the work during that period, when it was given in contemporary dress. 


(continued on next page) 





Among the experimental productions of Shake- 
speare during the past year were those which 
set the plays in periods later than their composition. 
DENISON UNIVERSITY in Granville, Ohio, staged 
As You Like It as part of its summer-stock season 
last year. Under William Brasmer’s direction, the 
production used a formal theatrical setting in a large 
tent theatre. The setting resembled French court 
theatre of the seventeenth century, with symmetrical 
side wings and inner proscenium. The costumes 
were patterned after Watteau. Love’s Labour’s Lost 
was offered in a nineteenth-century French setting 
and style at CHATHAM COLLEGE in Pittsburgh. 
This presentation was conceived by Arnold Moss, 
who also played Don Armado. While bringing the 
design closer to our own time, the production also 
aimed at preserving the “sense of dominant pattern, 
of a slightly quaint formality,” calling to mind paint- 
ings by Seurat and Renoir. 

A production of Twelfth Night at ‘the UNIVER- 
SITY OF MIAMI Ring Theatre, Coral Gables, 
“emphasized the concept of youth and high spirits 
in order to clarify the love theme.” Under the direc- 
tion of Delmar E. Solem, textual analysis led to a 
decision to play Sir Toby and Sir Andrew as young 
men. Sir Toby, in Professor Solem’s words, “became 
a fitting master of the revels and a proper match for 
Maria, who was mistress of the revels for the Twelfth 
Night merrymaking, while Sir Andrew lost the stere- 
otyped aspects of a doddering lover to emerge with 
an engaging silliness and naiveté.” Utilizing the 
studies of Leslie Hotson, the production costumed 
Feste in motley rather than the traditional costume 
of the court jester. This, it was felt, accentuated the 
homeless quality, since Feste wanders from Orsino’s 
household to that of Olivia. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Richard III 
was offered in January on a replica of the Globe 
stage. Directed by Charles Shattuck, the production 
took as its‘main two principles Mark Van Doren’s 
metaphor of the “stone wall of music” and the injunc- 
tion to “stop acting: elocute.” The reconstruction of 
Shakespeare’s Globe Playhouse at the University of 
Illinois Theatre is based on the specifications in John 
Cranford Adams’ book The Globe Playhouse. The 
history of presenting Elizabethan plays on a replica 
stage at Illinois dates back to 1944, when Twelfth 
Night was offered. The stage is scaled to approxi- 
mately three fourths of the Globe dimensions. The 
primary values discovered by the university in this 
type of staging are the facility and speed of presen- 
tation, the meaningful use of the many stage areas, 
and “the comfortable rightness of the scenic facade, 
which quietly decorates but never robs attention 
from the essential things—the actors and the play.” 

The Winter’s Tale was offered earlier in the sea- 
son at VASSAR COLLEGE under the direction of 
George Brendan Dowell. Botticelli-inspired cos- 
tumes and sets were designed by John Kurten. The 
men’s roles were played by male members of the 
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faculty and by Poughkeepsians who make up the 
Men’s Acting Company of the Experimental Theatre 
of the college. 

The university theatres of the country will be 
especially active in Shakespearean production this 
month and next. At the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
King Lear is being offered April 22-26, under the 
direction of B. Iden Payne, who has presented a 
Shakespearean work each April at the university for 
the past eleven years. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
a favorite for outdoor presentation, will be staged in 
May by the Players of STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
in an outdoor amphitheatre. The play also will 
be offered during May at the UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA in Los Angeles, and at 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE in Chicago. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY presented the same 
work in March. Othello is the current production 
at the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

From June 9-July 16, ST. CLOUD STATE COL- 
LEGE in Minnesota will join the National Council 
of Teachers of English in sponsoring a festival of 
Shakesperean literature and drama. One of the plays 
will be offered concurrently with workshop instruc- 
tion in Shakespearean literature and production. 

Hamlet will be the offering of the annual Shake- 
spearean festival at HOFSTRA COLLEGE, April 
25-27 and May 2-3. In the title role will be Canadian 
actor William Hutt, who portrayed Hamlet on tour 
with the Canadian Players, and who was Polonius 
last season at the Stratford festival in Ontario. The 
production, directed by Bernard Beckerman, will be 
seen on a replica of the Globe stage, which, for the 
first time, is being set up in Hofstra’s new playhouse. 
(In the past the stage was erected in the gymna- 
sium.) The production will follow closely the theory 
of staging for this play that was worked out by John 
Cranford Adams, whose book on the Globe was used 
in designing and constructing the stage. According 
to Dr. Beckerman, Hamlet will be interpreted as a 
naturally vital person who has become melancholy 
and dissatisfied with life, rather than as one who is 
constitutionally melancholy or disturbed. 


Shakespeare in Phoenix 


Last year the PHOENIX (Arizona) LITTLE THE- 
ATRE held its first Shakespeare festival. It was 
such a success that the event has become an annual 
celebration. The second festival is being held April 
10-19, once more under the sponsorship of the Alfred 
Knight Shakespeare Section of the theatre. Three 
plays are being offered: Othello, directed by Roger 
Begam; The Taming of the Shrew, directed by John 
W. Paul; and Twelfth Night, staged by Frank R. 
Byers. Public lectures are being presented in con- 
nection with each of the plays, and as a further 
stimulus to interest, the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints has been offering a course in 
Shakespeare. Food typical of the Elizabethan period 
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Japanese designs were employed for this production of A Midsummer Night’s Dream at Western Reserve University 
in Cleveland. Nadine Miles directed, and the sets and costumes were by Henry Kurth. 


RIGHT Richard III was produced on the Elizabethan replica stage at the University of Illinois. Here the townspeople, led 


by Buckingham, offer the crown to Richard. Charles Shattuck was the director. 





will be sold at outdoor booths, and morris dances will 
be performed. 

Reporting on this festival, Anson B. Cutts of the 
Arizona Republic notes that the project has been 
successful for many reasons. One factor was the 
impressive production record of the theatre, which 
has operated continuously for thirty-five years. Of 
equal importance was the dedication of a civic leader 
and Shakespearean scholar, Dr. Alfred Knight, chair- 
man of the theatre board of directors. His achieve- 
ments include founding and helping finance the 
Shakespeare Section which bears his name; estab- 
lishing festival cash prize awards, totaling $1,200, for 
dramatic and technical excellence; and donating 
more than a thousand volumes of invaluable Shake- 
speareana to the public library. Other helpful fac- 
tors were the participation of experienced Shake- 
spearean directors and several former professional 
actors, the co-operation of local newspapers and the 
chamber of commerce, and an advance series of free 
public lectures on the plays. 

The Little Theatre occupies a modern $194,000 
playhouse which became its headquarters in 1951. 
The air-conditioned building has a seating capacity 
of 457, and a stage measuring seventy by thirty feet. 
The staff includes two paid members (an executive 
secretary and technical director); the other mem- 
bers are volunteers, and last season they numbered 
879. There is no supervising director. Productions 
are independently staged by guest directors, several 
of whom have worked in the professional theatre. 
Workshop courses offer instruction in all phases of 
production and are open to all members. Sixteen 
plays are presented each year during an eight-month 
season. Last season’s productions were attended by 
28,374 persons, 


Shakespeare on Tour 


THEATRE IN EDUCATION is a project whose 
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function is touring scenes from Shakespeare, per- 
formed by professional actors, to high schools. Lynn 
Ely is managing director. During a five-month period 
in 1956-57, the organization presented these scenes 
to more than twenty thousand Connecticut students 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. Twenty- 
one performances were given in nineteen different 
schools throughout that state, and more than thirty 
additional schools sent students or faculty represen- 
tatives to the performances. Scenes from Henry V, 
Macbeth, The Taming of the Shrew and The Mer- 
chant of Venice were offered. Marchette Chute wrote 
the narrative text, and Ernestine Perrie directed. 

Theatre in Education, incorporated in Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, and sponsored by the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy (ANTA). has as one 
of its aims the integration of the project into the 
curriculums of the schools visited. Costume sketches 
were sent to all the schools before the performances, 
together with descriptions of the costumes and their 
historical origins. Tape recordings of lute selections 
in the performances also were furnished, together 
with a description of the history of the lute and its 
use in Elizabethan times. Miss Ely feels that the 
project assists the more advanced student through 
a heightening of interest which the teachers have not 
been able to develop,” and helps the poorer student 
by clarifying for him “that which on the printed 
page has proven too difficult to enjoy.” 


Religious Drama at Goodman 


During this Easter season the GOODMAN THE- 
ATRE, at the Art Institute of Chicago, is presenting 
a cycle of religious works. The first production was 
the Salzburg Everyman of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
translated by John Reich, who also staged the work. 
Donald Buka had the title role. Claudia Cassidy 
wrote in the Chicago Tribune: “The best of the 
Goodman’s spell is (continued on page 94) 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY 
ARTHUR CANTOR 


RIGHT: These three young men organized and operate 
Theatrical Interests Plan, Inc. (from left): 
Dennis McDonald, John Gerstad and Ted Ritter. 


LEFT: Some of the season’s foremost successes 
in which TIP and one of its predecessor groups have 
invested are represented in this montage. 
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BEING AN ANGEL 


BY JOHN KEATING 


If there is one distinguishing characteristic of the average Broadway angel, it is his 
altruism. With negligible exceptions, the men who invest in the theatre are not motivated 
primarily by a desire for personal financial gain. Their principal reason for contributing to 
the production of a play or musical may range from simple friendship for the producer to 
a benevolent interest in promoting the career of one of the lusher young ladies in the cast. And 
almost always there is the hope and belief that being associated with the theatre in this inti- 
mate fashion will cause some of its glamour to rub off on their own mundane shoulders. To be 
sure, not all angels are ready, willing or able to have their money written off as tax losses; 
but even the “peanut syndicates”—groups of producers’ secretaries, assistant stage managers 
and other minor functionaries and their friends—are, if they will admit the truth, more inter- 
ested in the enhanced prestige that comes with being a backer of a Broadway show than in the 
potential profit. Even if the dough goes down the drain, their elevated social standing with less 
adventurous friends more than makes up for the $50 or $100 they have lost. All in all, from the 
millionaire industrialist with a $50,000 stake in a girl-crazy new musical to the nephew of the 
producer’s wife’s maid with $25 invested in a proposed bare-stage production of Bertolt Brecht’s 
Saint Joan of the Stockyards, they are an uncommercial choir. 

Into this seraphic society, a crass new note was projected this season by a trio of young 
men-about-Broadway named Theodore J. Ritter, John Gerstad and Dennis K. McDonald, organ- 
izers and operators of a new enterprise called Theatrical Interests Plan, Inc., who admit to an 
unashamed desire to turn their theatrical investments into gold. (continued on page 91) 
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A first-rate professional theatre that need lose no more than $8,000 to $10,000 if a manuscript 
play fails should command the interest of Broadway financiers, who insist on losing $80,000 to 
$100,000 when untried material fizzles. I don’t want to overstress this negative virtue, but it is one 
of the several triumphs of Arena Stage in Washington, D.C. In a five-hundred-seat hall, Managing 
Director Zelda Fichandler guides an organization that has become a vital part of the capital’s cul- 
tural life. It is a unique operation, but beyond that, it offers object lessons for theatre on a national 
level. 

Such directors as Alan Schneider, John O’Shaughnessy and Mrs. Fichandler guide the all-Equity 
company in some eight productions a year. Runs are set at four weeks, some roles are regularly 
“jobbed,” and two thousand subscribers cushion each production. A hit, such as this season’s opener, 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, can balance a loss, such as Sam Robins’ Answered the Flute, a manuscript 
play that failed. 

Not all debut productions lose money. Robert Anderson’s All Summer Long was a sellout the 
year before Broadway came up with his Tea and Sympathy, and when All Summer Long later 
achieved New York’s “best,” the overelaborate production was without the charm Arena had given 
it. Agatha Christie’s The Mousetrap had its first American production at Arena, and though its five 
London years may baffle many, its six-week introduction at the Washington theatre erased some 
earlier red ink from other Arena “firsts,” Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival and Conrad Aiken’s 
Mr. Arcularis. 

As one of the road’s prime tryout cities, Washington sees many a play in advance of Broadway. 
Watching these $80,000 to $100,000 efforts tuning up downtown has made this reviewer marvel that 
producers insist on squandering their mints. Molly Kazan’s The Egghead was a recent case in point. 
A one-set play about a liberal’s responsibilities in 1957, this showed its structural weakness too late 
in the course of the tryout journey leading to Broadway. When I pointed out to Mrs. Kazan that her 
play had been needlessly sacrificed to the treadmill system, she replied that only the best production 
with a star (Karl Malden) could possibly show her play at its best, or indicate its potential. 

This, I think, is bunk. Had The Egghead been a hit, lesser actors would probably have entered 
the cast before the end of the New York run, and the play would have found audiences—and earned 
royalties—in the course of other productions through the years, and without the benefit of stars. 
Any play worth its salt can be acted to advantage by performers who are not “names.” At its arena- 
style Dallas premiére, Inherit the Wind was acted without Paul Muni and Ed Begley. Had anyone 
bothered to employ Arena’s modest but first-rate production scale for testing recent full-blown offer- 
ings of works such as Miss Isobel, Build with One Hand, Child of Fortune, A Very Special Baby, 
Nature’s Way, A Shadow of My Enemy, Night of the Auk and Eugenia, almost $1,000,000 could have 
been saved, a few weaklings would never have been heard of again, and one or two might have 
wound up in the hit class. 

Arena, of course, is not in business exclusively as a tester of new scripts. As O’Shaughnessy has 
observed, it is one of the few theatres in the country that does everything, from the classics to the 
moderns to manuscript plays. Arena’s audiences have been gained (coniinued on page 84) 
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CAMERAMEN | IN( 
TOP TO BOTTOM: 


Zelda Fichandler (center), 

managing director of Arena Stage, 
readies two members of the company for 
Brother Rat, one of the current 

season’s offerings. They are Nicolas Coster 
and Astrid Wilsrud, for whom author 
Richard Coe predicts a bright future. 


The American professional premiére of 
Anouilh’s Thieves’ Carnival took place at 
Arena Stage in the fall of 1953. 

The cast included Frances Sternhagen, 
one of Arena’s prize graduates, 

who later appeared in the New York 
production of this Anouilh play. 


Agatha Christie’s The Mousetrap, 
a great London success, had its American 
premiére at Arena in the summer of 


1955. There it was also very popular as D VY R h d UL C 
the final offering in Arena’s first home. l C a D ” 0 C 
The production emphasized the 


play’s psychological side. Mr. Coe is drama editor of the Washington 


Post and Times Herald. 
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The interior of the Davidson in Milwaukee. 
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Among all the legitimate houses on the road, Mil- 
waukee’s Davidson was held in peculiar affection by 
touring theatre folk prior to its closing in 1954. It had 
a friendly, neighborly atmosphere that pervaded the 
whole city. It was only a half block from the busiest 
corner in town, Third Street and Wisconsin Avenue; 
consequently, dark or not, it was always brightly 
lighted. Most of the actors’ hotels were within easy 
walking distance. The union station is only a block 
and a half from the site, and that made it handy for 
travelers. Its spaciousness was in the architectural 
style of the nineties. Half an acre of lounge and office 
space extended behind the second floor balcony; the 
manager had a huge room, which was adjoined by 
one, equally large, for the press agents and company 
managers, who had ample space for desk work and 
for dozing after their labors. 

The Davidson’s life span was sixty-three and a 
half years—most of them good years but too many 
of them mediocre or worse. It held the Klaw and 
Erlanger franchise, which was synonymous with 
most of the good plays on the road. The Shuberts 
leased a rival house on the other side of the Mil- 
waukee River, but when hard times compelled the 
competitors to book co-operatively, the Davidson got 
almost all the plays. The Theatre Guild, in its lone- 
wolf role of the thirties and forties, gave its business 
to the Pabst Theatre, the traditional home of sym- 
phony, opera and German repertory. 

John and Alexander Davidson, wealthy Chicago 
brothers, built their theatre on land where their 
father had made a fortune in quarrying. They hired 
Sherman Brown, a stylish twenty-two-year-old im- 
presario from nearby Oshkosh, as the first manager. 
Brown, a generous and genial man and an ardent 
lover of good theatre, remained active for the next 
forty years and is still recalled fondly by many old- 
timers. 

“A Night of Splendor” was the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal’s headline the opening night, September 8, 1890. 
The main speaker at the dedication was Mayor 
George W. Peck, later the governor of Wisconsin and 
author of the widely read Peck’s Bad Boy stories. 
“This building, which has cost a quarter of a million 
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dollars, will endure for ages,” he assured a capacity 
audience of sixteen hundred. “When Milwaukee 
shall have acquired a population of a million, let us 
hope that our great-grandchildren are as enthusiastic 
friends of this theatre as we are tonight.” A vain, 
delusive hope. Milwaukee has far to go to reach a 
million, and the Davidson now consists of a shabby, 
vacant store front and a parking lot. Luckily this 
could not be foreseen by that first-night throng of 
Nunnemachers, Auers, Landauers, Pfisters, Vogels, 
Mitchells (the family of the famed General Billy 
Mitchell) and so on. The first-night offering was 
an odd choice: the opera L’Africaine presented by 
the famed Emma Juch and her company. It lasted 
until after midnight, and many seats were by then 
unoccupied. 

From the start, however, the Davidson got the 
pick of the world’s theatre luminaries. Modjeska 
with young Otis Skinner, Salvini, Mansfield, Sothern 
and Marlowe (who were not then a team), Willie 
Collier, Sol Smith Russell, Francis Wilson, Bern- 
hardt—what an institution was the road then! 

Four years after its opening the Davidson suffered 
a disastrous fire which killed nine firemen and in- 
jured fifteen. The fire began at 4 a.m., so no patrons 
were endangered. A troupe of midgets, quartered in 
an adjoining hotel, was carried to safety by volun- 
teers, one of whom was Charles K. Harris. He was 
already a widely-known song writer, having brought 
out “After the Ball” two years previously. 

For the next generation the Davidson’s annals 
make impressive reading. When the elegant John 
Drew wowed them in The Masked Ball, Maude 
Adams was playing opposite him. John’s sister, 
Georgie Drew Barrymore, starred in Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Widow, hardly foreseeing that her three children, 
Lionel, Ethel and John, would be on that same stage 
many times in the years ahead. Her husband Maur- 
ice, along with Holbrook Blinn, was only a support- 
ing player to Marie Burroughs in The Battle of the 
Strong. As the twentieth century moved along, the 
Davidson’s stars and dramas formed a galaxy. 
There were thirty to forty road shows a year, and 
a summer-stock company, too. Pauline Lord was a 
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particular favorite of the stock audiences. A glance 
through the programs reveals William Gillette in 
Sherlock Holmes, Olga Nethersole in the wicked 
Sapho, James (Father of Eugene) O'Neill in The 
Count of Monte Cristo, De Wolf Hopper, Dustin Far- 
num, the four Cohans, Henry B. Walthall, David 
Warfield, Minnie Maddern Fiske, and so right up to 
Katharine Hepburn, Melvyn Douglas, Edward G 
Robinson and Van Heflin (the latter four returning 
to the stage from Hollywood). The wheel had come 
full cycle before the wreckers moved in in March of 
1954. A department store and hotel firm, which 
owned the site, found a more profitable use for it. 
The Davidson’s final attraction was the Canadian 
National Ballet Company. 
— Walter Monfried 

(Mr. Monfried is theatre and music editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal.) 
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“IT understand it’s a very unusual set.” 





soliloquy on... 


During rehearsal, director Margaret Webster worked 
with members of the Methuselah cast. Tyrone Power 
is in front, and Roger Evan Borill at rear. 

In the middle, from left: Arnold Moss, Valerie Bettis, 
Faye Emerson and Arthur Treacher. 
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by Margaret Webster 


[Miss Webster, director of the current production of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, 
wrote the following during the course of its forty-city tour en route to Broadway. } 


It is 6 a.m. and I am driving north on Route 1 in Florida. The dawn is coming up out 
of the ocean, silhouetting the palm trees against a wash of pink and gold. We loaded out 
our show in Miami around 1:30 a.m. and shall be in Daytona Beach pretty soon. At 1 p.m. 
we shall be at the theatre again, loading it in. Two of the crew are asleep in the back of the 
car, and the stage manager is folded up like a pocketknife beside me. We have worked 
this sort of day (or night) three times this week. Back to Methuselah indeed; I feel about 
as old as the title role and am much inclined to question whether it is worth it. I wonder 
what Methuselah Shaw would have thought of it. 

I don’t suppose it would have interested him in the least. Once before, during his 
lifetime, I tried to “bus-and-truck” one of his plays, Saint Joan. All my oratory about 
“the living theatre” and the great, unreached American audience impressed him not at 
all. Our correspondence devolved into the usual arguments as to his royalties; it was 
terminated by an affectionate post card on which he told me that I must either keep him 
in the style to which he was accustomed, “go back to peeling potatoes,” or “stick to the 
works of dead authors.” Which I did. 

Parenthetically I find myself remembering that Shaw had as great a capacity for non- 
interest as he had for coruscating opinions and views on every kind of topic that even 
momentarily engaged his attention. But if the subject didn’t interest him, no polite 
pretenses for G.B.S. I was with him once, discussing a proposed production of Androcles 
and the Lion, when Miss Patch announced a certain visitor. Shaw seemed bored and faintly 
exasperated, but finally said, “Oh, well, let him in. He won’t keep us more than a few 
minutes. And,” he remarked to me, “perhaps you may be interested.” The visitor came 
in, obviously keyed up and full of excitement. He told his story, the story of certain 
literary discoveries which he had just made; Shaw was to be the first to hear about them. 
The visitor produced a little green leather book from his pocket, part of his treasure-trove. 
Shaw doodled on his blotter, barely glanced at the book, said “yes” or “no” in a perfunctory 
manner, and finally showed the visitor out. Then, in tones of relief, he said, “Well, now, 
let’s get back to Androcles.” This surprised me because the gentleman was Colonel Ralph 
Isham, the book was a note-and account-book belonging to Samuel Johnson, and the story 
concerned one of the most thrilling treasure hunts in literary history: the tracking down 
of the first cache of Boswell papers in Malahide Castle. It has since excited everyone who 
has read it. But it certainly was a flop with Mr. Shaw. 

The sky is lighter now. Only ten miles to go. My mind comes back to the topic of 
finance and “dead authors.” Now that Mr. Shaw is, alas, in that category himself, along 
with the man to whom he refers in Methuselah as “my rival, Shakespeare,” the same argu- 
ments about royalties are ably carried on by the executor of his will, a British public official 
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ABOVE: On tour prior to the Broadway opening, the company 
for the Shaw work played to large audiences in a total of 
forty communities, and covered nine thousand miles in this 
special bus. Tyrone Power is pictured with Faye Emerson’s 


two dogs 

BELOW: On stage during a performance of the play are (left 
to right Arthur Treacher as Professor Barnabas, Faye 
Emerson as the Parlourmaid, Tyrone Power as the Reverend 


Mr. Haslam, and Arnold Moss (cdapter of the current ver- 


sion) as G.B.S 


LENI ISELIN 


called the Public Trustee. And the complications of 
his royalties and his taxes and his bequests must 
constitute a major headache for this overworked 
civil servant. 

To many people it has seemed a sad little essay in 
futility that the major product of English letters 
could find no more constructive use for his wealth 
than to bequeath it to the creation of a forty-letter 
alphabet. This appalling prospect struck everyone 
with such terror and bewilderment that the will has 
already been subject to litigation in the English 
courts; and it would appear that we shall be left in 
peace to our ridiculous spelling, while the residuary 
legatees of Shaw’s will—among them the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art in London—will inherit 
some very considerable sums of money. 

Shaw was over ninety when he died in 1950. He 
was in his sixties when he wrote two of his greatest 


works, Back to Methuselah and Saint Joan. I find 
myself thinking that none of his subsequent plays 
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came anywhere near greatness; that some would 
never have been produced if they had borne the 
name of any other author. It cannot be said that he 
was, himself, a convincing example of his Methuselah 
thesis: that only by living longer can man acquire 
wisdom. But then, of course, he meant much longer. 
Not a mere ninety years, but three hundred at the 
very least. Perhaps a slight lapse, or change of long 
life, may be allowed a nonagenarian before he begins 
to climb the heights of knowledge. And, of course, the 
body must not decay; it must stay whole and perfect 
till its “accident comes.” 

Whether or not long life would in fact cure the 
human race of its insanity is a moot point; whether 
we shall ever get sufficiently excited about the pros- 
pect to will it into existence is dubious. But it is a 
solution and Shaw preached it with a fervor rare in 
him; he expressed it in the magnificent dramatic 
prose which he could command when he was deeply 
moved. In the full, five-play version he did an inor- 
dinate amount of skirt-dancing, tossing in long 
stretches of political caricature, topical jokes, social 
satire, economic comment. “Lord, what fools these 
mortals be,” he says for three evenings. But when 
this is shorn away, as Arnold Moss has done so 
brilliantly for the current production, the residue is 
staggering. It seems quite incredible that, in the 
early twenties, Shaw would have forseen as much 
as he did. In forecasting future scientific discoveries 
or the evolution of fantastic weapons of destruction, 
or in making prophecies of world suicide, many an- 
other writer, such as H. G. Wells, was his equal. But 
no other man could have dramatized them and kept 
his sense of humor and his eye for human behavior; 
no one else could have been, at the same time, both 
apocalyptic and funny. 

And never has this play—the hard core that Mr. 
Moss has extracted from it—been as timely as it is 
now. The terrible sense of urgency which Shaw felt 
in 1921 is enormously more urgent now; the edge 
of the abyss seems closer than ever, the extent of the 
possible catastrophe more appalling. And we still 
need the humor which gives it perspective; and 
above all, the faith—the faith in the power of human 
thought to adhere to the ways of God and save man- 
kind from destruction. The play, I reflect, is timely 
now as it never can be again. For if there ‘is another 
catastrophe, we shall not survive to hear from Shaw 
that we had been warned. 

Thinking these thoughts, I suddenly find that we 
are in Daytona. It is full day. My passengers wake 
up and rub their eyes. Coffee, a hot bath, four hours’ 
sleep, and back to Methuselah. 

I realize that I have answered my own question 
of the dawn hours. Yes, it is enormously worth 
while to do this play. I think of last night’s audience, 
some three thousand people moved and amused— 
stirred, I like to think, to an activity of thought un- 
usual in the theatre. The old wizard has not lost his 
power. O.K., Mr. Shaw, here we are. 
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As a boy, John K. Sherman saw his first plays by 
working as an usher, just as ever so many of us did. 
He also peddled candy between acts. He grew up on 
the sentimentalities of Booth Tarkington’s and Harry 
Leon Wilson’s The Man from Home, the melodic 
enchantments of The Spring Maid, the East-versus- 
West heroics of The Great Divide, the melodramatics 
of The Deep Purple and Clyde Fitch’s The City, and 
the ranting of Robert B. Mantell in King Lear. He 
was a small boy when the immortal Laurette Taylor 
came through in Peg o’ My Heart, and an even 
smaller one at the time of the Hanlon Brothers’ 
Superba; he recalls watching fascinatedly as one of 
the white-faced Hanlons got his head caught in a 
gate and waggled it to and fro. 

Out of all this developed a love for the stage that 
has been with John Sherman throughout his life 
As arts editor of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
he writes of the theatre with warmth and skill, with 
knowledge gained from long experience, and he has 
become the accepted authority on the drama in the 
area of the Twin Cities. 

Mr. Sherman was born in Sioux City, Iowa, in 
1898. He has worked for the Star since 1925—first 
as music critic, then getting into play reviewing in 
the early 1930’s, and since then covering the cultural 
field generally: art, music, drama, ballet. Specifically 
he is drama, art and music critic of the Minneapolis 
Star, an evening paper, and is in charge of the book, 
music and art pages for the Sunday Tribune. (Dur- 
ing the week the Tribune is the morning paper; both 


the Star and Tribune are under the same manage-_ 


ment—Cowles publications.) 

Once every year he goes dutifully to New York 
for a round of playgoing, staying on until he has 
gathered sufficient material to review some sixteen 
to eighteen productions for the Star. In 1956 he and 
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John K. Sherman of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune. 


his wife conducted an arts tour of Europe—a twelve- 
week, eleven-country tour, and he wrote about it in 
elaborate detail in a series of very readable articles 
that were published back in Minnesota. In 1948 he 
came upon the idea of presenting the Hecht-Mac- 
Arthur play The Front Page with an all-newspaper- 
man cast. It was done at the Old Log Theatre at 
nearby Lake Minnetonka, and done to sellout busi- 
ness. The performance was repeated in 1949, 1952, 
and again last December at the Lyceum Theatre in 
Minneapolis as a benefit for the Variety Club’s Heart 
Hospital Fund. Sherman played the role of Ben- 
singer, the hypochondriac reporter. 

For approximately a quarter century John K. 
Sherman has been passing upon every play that 
has reached Minneapolis. Some of the supposedly 
on-from-Broadway companies haven’t particularly 
pleased him, but he has found much to relish in the 
passing parade—the great Mrs. Fiske in Becky 
Sharp, Lynn Riggs’s Green Grow the Lilacs (the play 
that eventually emerged as Oklahoma!) with Fran- 
chot Tone as the swaggering Curly, Helen Hayes in 
Victoria Regina, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in 
The Guardsman, Eddie Dowling and Julie Haydon 
in The Time of Your Life, and Laurette Taylor (pos- 
sibly everybody’s favorite actress) in the greatest 
role of her career, that of Amanda Wingfield in Ten- 
nessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie 

Mr. Sherman is married and has three children 
He has written one book, Music and Maestros, the 
story of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, pub- 
lished in 1952 by the University of Minnesota Press. 
His hobbies: photography, stamps, record collecting, 
bread baking. He has made radio and television 
appearances from time to time and has occasionally 
given talks on the drama and the other arts. I’m told 
that he does it well. 


—Ward Morehouse 
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opera house 


This group has been largely responsible for preparing 
Regina for the New York City Opera's spring season. 
Left to right: Herman Shumlin, who is staging it as 
his first operatic venture; composer Marc Blitzstein, 
designer Howard Bay and Julius Rudel, the com 
pany's general director. 


ALL-AMERICAN 


By virtue of a $105,000 grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation, the New York City Opera is currently en- 
gaged in an experiment unique in operatic annals: 
the presentation of an entire season of all-American 
opera. Preparing for it, Julius Rudel frankly ad- 
mitted, was “the hardest thing I’ve ever done.” The 
young general director of the company personally 
studied more than one hundred scores which fell 
within the twenty-year time limit set for their com- 
position. “I went blind,” he recalled recently. “I felt 
that I myself should go through every score sub- 
mitted.” His final choices, he realized, were bound 
to arouse more than the usual quota of Monday- 
morning quarterbacking, for missing are such dis- 
tinguished American names as Aaron Copland, Nor- 
man Dello Joio and Virgil Thomson. But running 
a season, the like of which has never been attempted 
before, is, as Rudel put it, “like a building contractor 
who is asked to make a building all out of glass. You 
think you have it all worked out and then something 
can hit you and leave you out in left field.” 


Braving all of that broken glass, Rudel selected 
eight programs representing nine composers: Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Marc Blitzstein, Mark Bucci, Carlisle 
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Floyd, Vittorio Giannini, Robert Kurka, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, Douglas Moore and Kurt Weill. One opera, 
Kurka’s The Good Soldier Schweik, is a world pre- 
miére, and three—Moore’s The Ballad of Baby Doe, 
Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew and Bucci’s 
Tale for a Deaf Ear—are New York premiéres. 

Kurka’s The Good Soldier Schweik was one of the 
last scores Rudel examined. Written for an orchestra 
with no strings, it was completed in its final form 
just before the thirty-five-year-old composer’s death 
last December. Lewis Allen’s libretto is based on 
Jaroslav Hasek’s novel of a Czeck soldier in World 
War I. “Schweik is a European Sad Sack,” explained 
Rudel, “with a little Private Hargrove thrown in for 
good measure.” Rudel himself will conduct this pro- 
duction, and Carmen Capalbo will stage it. 


Plans for a Broadway production of The Ballad of 
Baby Doe were announced following its premiére in 
Central City, Colorado, in the summer of 1956, but 
the project got only as far as a nationwide telecast. 
The Moore work, which has a libretto by the late 
John Latouche, will have the Donald Oenslager sets 
from Central City, will be staged by Val Rosing, and 
conducted by Emerson Buckley. Beverley Sills will 
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sing the title role, and Walter Cassel and Martha 
Lipton from Central City cast will also be on hand. 

Giannini’s The Taming of the Shrew was first 
heard in Cincinnati in 1953, and has been since 
produced on television and by the Chicago Lyric 
Theatre. Margaret Webster will direct, Peter Her- 
man Adler of the N.B.C. Opera will conduct, and 
Phyllis Curtin and Walter Cassel will have leading 
roles. 

The third New York premiére, Bucci’s Tale for 
a Deaf Ear, received its first performance last sum- 
mer at Tanglewood. An offbeat tale of marital diffi- 
culties, it will share a double bill with Bernstein’s 
Trouble in Tahiti, which deals with the same subject 
but in a lighter vein. Both works will be staged by 
Michael Pollock. Arnold U. Gamson of the Amer- 
ican Opera Society will conduct the Bucci work. 
Bernstein will take over the first performance of his 
Trouble in Tahiti, and Seymour Lipkin is to conduct 
the work thereafter. 

The season’s other double bill will consist of Me- 
notti’s The Old Maid and the Thief and The Medium. 
They will be staged by Bill Butler and conducted by 
Evan Whallon of the Columbus Symphony Orches- 


tra. (The absence of Menotti himself and conductor 
Thomas Schippers is due to their presence in Italy, 
where both are busy with Menotti’s “Festival of Two 
Worlds” at Spoleto.) 

Floyd’s prize-winning Susannah, by now a familiar 
item at the City Center, will get a new production 
staged by Frank Corsaro. Rudel will conduct and 
Phyllis Curtin will continue in the title role. 

Although Regina has been produced by the City 
Opera before, Blitzstein’s adaptation of Lillian Hell- 
man’s The Little Foxes will be restaged by Herman 
Shumlin in his first operatic venture. Howard Bay 
will do the sets, and Samuel Krachmalnick, who was 
the man in the pit for Candide, will conduct. 

Guessing any box-office take in advance is risky 
business, but it hardly requires a divining rod to 
figure that Lost in the Stars should be the season’s 
popular hit. The Kurt Weill-Maxwell Anderson mas- 
terpiece needs a worthy revival, and this may be it. 
José Quintero will direct his first operatic assignment. 
Rudel will conduct, Andreas Nomikos is the 
designer, and Larry Winters will take the leading 
role. 


Emily Coleman 


Douglas Moore's The Ballad of Baby Doe wii/ open the company's unique season. This scene from the work's first production in Central City, 
Colorado, during the summer of 1956, shows Walter Cassel and Martha Lipton (foreground) in major roles, which they will repeat in New York. 


LOUISE POTE 
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Here are the famous Danilova legs, 
displayed in an ever-popular photo- 
graph of the dancer as the Swan 
Queen in Swan Lake. Other bualler- 
inas may have suggested a more 
birdlike quality in their portrayals 
of the princess-turned-swan, but few 
ever equaled her radiant femininity 
and her regal majesty 


FRED FEHL 


ABOVE 

Quite opposite in mood to her Swan Queen was 
Danilova’s Swanilda in Coppélia, a mischievous 
minx and sparkling flirt who knew no rival 
except possibly Danilova herself as the Can-Can 
Dancer in La Boutique Fantasque, the Street 
Dancer in Le Beau Danube, or the Glove Seller 
in Gaitée Parisienne 

LEFT 

Danilova’s role of Lisa, a flower seller, in the 
Broadway musical comedy Oh Captain! is an- 
other departure from her Swan Queen, In a 
brief but memorable sequence in the show 
(which is reviewed elsewhere in this issue) she 
dances the Captain (played by Tony Randall) 
around the high spots of Paris 
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In 1926 Alexandra Danilova was a member of the Diaghilev ball 
and Tamara Geva had escaped from Soviet Russia 


and the composer, Lord Berners. Balanchine also 


et, just two years after she and George Blanchine 


She is pictured in The Triumph of Neptune, with Serge Lifar 


was a prem Te principal 


For twenty-five years of “service to ballet in America,” Alexandra Danilova was honored ear- 
lier this year in New York with the seventh annual Capezio Dance Award. The adored Russian- 
born prima ballerina was further cited “for her personal artistry, her unfailingly high standards of 
taste and duty as a ballerina, and her continuous eagerness as a teacher and as a colleague to share 
her vast knowledge of ballet with the junior members of that art to which her life has been uncom- 
promisingly dedicated.” The accompanying photographs represent high points in a memorable 
career that took Danilova from the Imperial Ballet School to the Diaghilev Ballets Russes in 


Europe, to the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo in the United States, and eventually to the Broadway 
musical Oh Captain! 
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valias: Challenge and Conques 


by Emily Coleman 


There is something about Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst’s Milk Fund benefits at the Metropolitan 
Opera that can only bring to mind the Colosseum on 
a good day in old Rome. Everybody in his best bib 
and toga, the lions hungry, and the Christians scared. 
The 1958 edition of these lacteal rites radiated even 
more of a sacrificial aura than usual. Scheduled as 
the chief offering of the occasion was Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas in her first operatic appearance since 
she had begun a performance in Rome of Bellini’s 
Norma which she never finished. Inasmuch as the 
details of that Roman riot can now safely be pre- 
sumed as familiar even in Ust Kamenogorsk, where 
that irrepressible opera fan Georgi Malenkov is run- 
ning a power station, its after-effects need only con- 
cern us here. 

They were notably impressive. In the face of odds 
entirely destructive to morale, Maria Callas pro- 
duced a Violetta in Verdi’s La Traviata that was 
without parallel in this writer’s recollection. And 
with it went the sweetest victory of all—triumph in 
her own home town, an experience denied her last 
year, when her debut season at the Met found her 
famed dramatic flair strangely subdued, her voice 
often in distress. Here, at last, New Yorkers saw 
and heard the compelling entity that is characteristic 
of a Callas performance at its best, when voice and 
figure are pulsatingly fused in the projection of the 
character at hand. For the Callas voice is not an 
appendage, as it is with most singers. One can mar- 
vel at the resourcefulness, technique and musician- 
ship with which it is handled, but it is still an instru- 
ment dedicated to the artistic and emotional whole. 

In view of the concentrative effort necessary to 
such a performance, the Callas victory was all the 
more remarkable. She had had to return to the Met 
at a time when most of the press and a good part of 
the operatic public were snapping and drooling for 
the kill. To argue that she had invited her own 
disaster is, at this writing, completely beside the 
point. It could just as easily be debated that a 
trigger-happy prima donna had been pilloried by 
a sensation-seeking press. Neither would matter if 
she delivered, and nobody was more conscious of 
this than Callas. An acutely perceptive observer, 
she had learned, as the proverb says, that “who rides 
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the tiger cannot dismount”—the tiger in this in- 
stance being an overwrought public. 

It is at such moments that an artist must inevitably 
feel terribly alone. Irritating, but to be stoically 
endured, were such matters as no rehearsals in 
Traviata sets which extremely myopic eyes had 
never seen before. Ditto for a tenor who loused up 
every duet because he could not sing in tune. And 
to be swallowed were swarms of cops on the lookout 
for trouble. For an admittedly impatient woman, 
these things were not easy to take. But on that 
crucial night in February of 1958, the Metropolitan 
Opera House at last capitulated to Maria Meneghini 
Callas. 

Maria Callas’ first Violetta in La Traviata at the Metropolitan 


Opera House was a memorable one—“a Violetta without 
parallel in this writer’s recollection,” declares Emily Coleman. 
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STERLING SMITH 


Ephraim Cabot and his three sons are represented in this scene from the film version. From left: Burl Ives, 


Anthony Perkins, Pernell Roberts and Frank Overton. 


Nell and a Mature Hollywood Cutlook 


by Kenneth Macgowan 





Mr. Macgowan, Professor of Theatre Arts at | 


the University of California at Los Angeles 
and a former editor of this magazine, was one 
of the triumvirate that produced the original 
stage version of Desire Under the Elms. His 
background also includes wide experience in 
motion-picture production. 











The new motion-picture version of Eugene O’Neill’s 
Desire Under the Elms—faithful and uncompromis- 
ing—is an indication of the extent to which Holly- 
wood has matured in the thirty-four years since the 
play was first produced. I feel, too, that the reception 
of the film will show that the American public has 
more than kept step with the maturing of our screen. 
This will not be a matter of box-office returns but 
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of popular reaction to a story of the illicit love of 
a woman and her stepson. I remember all too well 
the cries of “incest” that arose when O’Neill, Robert 
Edmond Jones and I produced the play at the Green- 
wich Village Theatre in the fall of 1924. When it 
went uptown to Broadway, New York’s district 
attorney tried violently and vainly to close the pro- 
duction. On the road tour, censor boards took um- 
brage at various words, Los Angeles police arrested 
the cast, and embattled audiences booed and cheered 
at certain moments. But Geoffrey Shurlock,. in 
charge of the production code of the motion-picture 
industry, passed a script by Irwin Shaw that changes 
no more than a few of O’Neill’s franker phrases, and 
I expect the public of 1958 to experience no pruri- 
ence in this sincere and moving tragedy. 


There are changes, of course, in the film version, 
which has been produced by Don Hartman. Some 
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torp—Sophia Loren and Burl Ives portray thé e 

farmer of the newly released motion picture derived from Eugene O' Neill’ s 
Desire Under the Elms. 

CENTER—One of the film's departures from the original is making the 
ages of the stepson and wife more nearly equal. Anthony Perkins and 
Sophia Loren have these roles. 


STERLING SMITH 


sotrom—ZJn the original stage production of Desire Under the Elms in 
1924, Mary Morris and Charles Ellis played the highly explosive parts 
of the wife and the stepson. 


are for the better. Not one change bowdlerizes the 
theme or characters, or softens the tragic emotion of 
the story. The play gains in atmosphere and move- 
ment through the greater scope and flexibility of the 
motion picture. The stage of the studio—where most 
of the exteriors of the farm as well as its rooms were 
shot—is not as confined as the stage of a theatre. 
And although the studio stage is less realistic than an 
outdoor.location would have been, the farmyard and 
woods gain illusion and mood from the camera work 
of Daniel Fapp. 

Irwin Shaw’s script condenses without eliminating 
to much, and it expands on the past. At the begin- 
ning it shows us how old Ephraim Cabot “hitched 
up and druv off into the West,” as his son Peter tells 
us in the play, and we hear Ehpraim himself say, as 
he goes to seek a new wife: “It’s spring and I’m 
feelin’ damned . . . like an old bare hickory tree fit 
only fur burnin’... .And now I’m ridin’ out t’ learn 
God’s message t’ me in the spring, like the prophets 
done.” Also—and this is very important in establish- 
ing the later mood and actions of young Eben—Shaw 
begins by showing him as a boy, brought by his ail- 
ing mother to the rock where Ephraim has hidden 
the money obtained by taking over the farm that 
was rightfully hers. Thus we feel, as we never could 
through the exposition of the play, the depth of 
Eben’s love for his dead mother, his hatred for his 
father, and his driving desire to own the farm 
Another departure from the play, and again a wise 
one, is the bringing back of the older brothers from 
the California gold fields to take part in the dancing 
and drinking—and scandalizing—that celebrate the 
birth of the son who is really Eben’s, not the old 
man’s. 

I miss some qualities of the stage production. The 
rooms of the farmhouse, in which beams and rock 
predominate, seem a bit more old English than New 
England. The elms lack the significance that O’Neill 
gave them in the very title of his play and in his 
stage directions. We do not see “two enormous elms” 
that “bend their branches down over the roof... 
that appear to protect and at the same time subdue,” 
and that “brood oppressively over the house.” I miss, 
too, the rich New England dialect of the play. Some 
critics may feel that Mourning Becomes Electra must 
stand with Desire Under the Elms as the best of 
O’Neill’s work, but it has always seemed to me that 
the dialogue in this New England tragedy lifts it 
above his other plays. In almost all that he wrote, 
O’Neill lacked the power of words to match the 
power of his dramatic action. In Desire Under the 
Elms he found a flavorous idiom, a simple yet color- 
ful pattern of speech that seemed lyrical as well as 
exactly right. The New England dialect did for him 
what the Irish did for Synge. (continued on next page) 
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down over the roof... that appear 
to protect and at the same time sub- 
due,” and that “brood oppressively 
over the house.” I miss, too, the rich 
New England dialect of the play. 
Some critics may feel that Mourning 
Becomes Electra must stand with 
Desire Under the Elms as the best of 
O’Neill’s work, but it has always 
seemed to me that the dialogue in 
this New England tragedy lifts it 
above his other plays. In almost all 
that he wrote, O'Neill lacked the 
power of words to match the power 
of his dramatic action. In Desire 
Under the Elms he found a flavorous 
idiom, a simple yet colorful pattern 
of speech that seemed lyrical as well 
as exactly right. The New England 
dialect did for him what the Irish 
did for Synge. 

In spite of the less effective speech 
in Desire Under the Elms, it stands 
beside Ah, Wilderness! (with Lionel 
Barrymore and Mickey Rooney), 
Strange Interlude (with Norma 
Shearer) and John Ford’s The Long 
Voyage Home as one of the best film 
versions—perhaps the best—of the 
O'Neill plays. 

Delbert Mann, who directed both 
the television and film versions of 
Marty, has done excellently by De- 
sire Under the Elms. Burl Ives’s 
Ephraim can’t match the memory I 
have of Walter Huston’s gaunt New 
Englander in the 1924 stage produc- 
tion, but, except for a few moments, 
Ives is effective; perhaps he gives 
the character a pitifulness that was 
lacking before. Eben provides the 
greatly talented Anthony Perkins 
with a scope for emotion that he 
didn’t have in the film Friendly Per- 
suasion or even Fear Strikes Out. 

When we come to Sophia Loren, 
we discover a rather radical change 
in the play. Abbie, the New England 
wife of Ephraim, becomes Anna, an 
Italian immigrant. But interestingly 
enough, this sea change was no whim 
of author Shaw or producer Hart- 
man. In 1933, when I was working 
on the film Little Women, O'Neill 
sent me a screen treatment of his 
play, and in it he had changed Abbie 
into one of those Portuguese women 
whose menfolks fish out of New 
England harbors. O’Neill was well 
aware that, at times, rather violent 
emotions troubled the breasts of 
New England women, but I think he 
realized that screen audiences would 
be readier to accept such passion 
from a woman of southern Europe. 
Twenty-five years later, Hartman 
read the treatment and took the hint. 
He also saw the chance to hitch his 
tragic wagon to that rising star 
Sophia Loren. This reduced the wife’s 
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age from thirty-five in the play to 
something nearer the age of the 
young man who plays Eben. The re- 
sult is felicitous. When Mary Morris 
played Abbie in the original stage 
production, she made us believe that 
voleanic passion could flame under 
the cold crust of New England, and 
she also conveyed the “sincere ma- 
ternal love in her manner and voice” 
that the prayright called for. Miss 
Loren isn’t asked to be motherly, but 
the script demands a great deal else 
of her, and she gives a fuller and 
deeper performance than she has 
ever achieved. 

At the beginning I might better 
have said that Hartman’s film shows 
to what extent Hollywood has ma- 
tured in a quarter century, not 
thirty-four years. For in 1933 I could 
not interest my studio in O’Neill’s 
treatment of his play. I had to fall 
back to a battle for Shaw’s The 
Devil’s Disciple. 


Signs of the Times 

It was bound to happen, and we 
are indebted to the New York Times 
for reporting it. The fall of this year 
will mark the premiére of the “first 
opera of the atomic age.” It is the 
work of composer Kar] Birger Blom- 
dahl, a combination of poetry and 
science fiction (the action occurs 
aboard a spaceship); its title is 
Aniara and the premiére will take 
place at the Stockholm Opera. Stock- 
holm, mind you. O’Neill obviously 
isn’t the only cultural department in 
which the Swedes are ahead. 
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Prize Productions and Profits 
(continued from page 30) 


giving me 2% per cent of his share 
of the profits for bringing in the 
script. But I’m an actress, not an 
agent. However, Kermit is a fine pro- 
ducer. He has great integrity. He 
produces the plays he wants to pro- 
duce and he puts into the casts the 
people he feels should be in them.” 


“He sometimes has a dour facade, 
and people are occasionally put off 
by that,” said Morton Da Costa, who 
staged The Music Man for Bloom- 
garden, “but he’s a producer who 
gets competent people to work with 
him and he gives them their head. 
He has good taste, he is a very fair 
man, and his security is a factor 
greatly to his advantage.” 

Take the testimony of Elia (Gadg) 
Kazan, one of America’s foremost 
directors: “Kermit is really one of 
the able managers in our theatre. 
He has the necessary personal quali- 
ties: intelligence, tenacity, a readi- 
ness to gamble, a knack for falling 
in step with luck, and a compulsion 
to prove again and again his staunch- 
ness and worth. His greatest working 
asset is the unqualified and ever- 
ready support that he gives to the 
creative people working with him. 
He deserves his success.” 


Kermit Bloomgarden, owl-faced, 
reserved and matter-of-fact, could 
pass any day for a certified public 
accountant, which he once was. His 
offices at 1545 Broadway are operated 
in businesslike fashion. He doesn’t 
go in for flamboyant attire, as Mor- 
ris Gest did. He doesn’t pull at a 
silken forelock, as David Belasco did, 
and he isn’t the mixer that Sam H. 
Harris was. He is without the good- 
natured bombast that belonged to 
Al H. Woods, but until he quit re- 
cently, he smoked as many cigars in 
a day as Woods ever consumed 
(Kermit’s total often reached twenty 
a day, along with a pack of cigar- 
ettes.) 

He has had several flops, along 
with his successes, and the failures 
include his first production, in 1940, 
Heavenly Express (in which John 
Garfield appeared), Woman Bites 
Dog (1946) and Paul Osborn’s Maid- 
en Voyage, which closed out of town 
last year. But from the last of these 
failures has come one of the thea- 
tre’s strongest friendships: Kermit 
and Paul Osborn have deep respect 
and affection for each other. 


It has been the general impression 
around Broadway that Kermit didn’t 
make any real money for himself 
until Death of a Salesman (1949) 
and The Diary of Anne Frank (1955) 
came along, but the facts are these: 
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Deep Are the Roots (1945) was prof- 
itable, and so were Another Part of 
the Forest (1946), Command Deci- 
sion (1947) and The Lark (1955). 
More recently the musical play The 
Most Happy Fella has been having 
success on the road, following its 
successful Broadway run. Put these 
winnings with the incredible poten- 
tial of Look Homeward, Angel and 
The Music Man and it’s quite ap- 
parent that the Bloomgarden solv- 
ency will be increased tremendously 
during the next year or two. 


The Diary of Anne Frank is a play 
of many legends. I know that Fran- 
ces Goodrich and Albert Hackett 
wrote at least nine complete ver- 
sions. It was not until Kermit read 
the third one that he saw a play in 
it. The Hacketts continued to write 
and Kermit continued to read their 
scripts. Result: the Pulitzer Prize 
and acclaim on two continents. Jo- 
seph Schildkraut, who created the 
role of the father, Otto Frank, and 
who has played it continuously in 
New York and on tour, wired me 
from the road: “I think Kermit is 
one of our finest producers in every 
sense of the word. How does he do 
it? I have no way of knowing.” 


People like Kermit Bloomgarden. 
In talking with forty or fifty New 
Yorkers before starting this article, 
I found only two or three who did 
not express definite affection for 
him. But many comment on Kermit’s 
facility for preoccupation. It amuses 
and delights many people. There is 
the story of the time he and his wife 
came in from Long Island in their 
automobile. Mrs. Bloomgarden was 
at the wheel. (Kermit doesn’t drive.) 
He asked her to make a stop at a 
corner so that he could get the news- 
papers. Kermit went to a sidewalk 
stand, bought the papers, and stood 
there, absorbed in the sports pages 
and the results of the Giants’ game. 
He then hailed a cab and got into it. 
The frantic Mrs. Bloomgarden finally 
got alongside of the taxi and re- 
trieved her husband. In commenting 
on this incident, one of Kermit’s 
associates said: “I can well under- 
stand how it happened. Sometimes 
in talking with Kermit he suddenly 
just won’t be there. You lose con- 
tact.” 


The producer is stocky and a good 
athlete; he has often surprised 
friends with the effectiveness of his 
softball pitching and with his agility 
on the field. He attended New York 
University and holds the degree of 
Bachelor of Business Science. During 
his schoo] years he decided upon a 
career as a certified public account- 
ant, feeling that it represented se- 


curity and steady work. He got a 
mildly startling introduction to 
Broadway and its ways when a pro- 
ducer invited him to dinner at one of 
New York’s most expensive and ex- 
clusive restaurants. They had a fine 
meal. At the end of it, just after 
coffee with brandy (thirty-year-old 
brandy), Kermit’s companion fum- 
bled for his wallet and said he was 
sorry—he didn’t have it. So the guest 
became host. Kermit paid the $28.90 
check and put it down as an educa- 
tional experience. 


In 1935 Kermit joined the forces 
of producer-director Herman Shum- 
lin and he continued with Shumlin 
for ten years. During part of this 
time he served as business manager 
for the Group Theatre. Always re- 
spectful of Shumlin’s directorial tal- 
ents, Kermit hired Shumlin to stage 
the comedy Wedding Breakfast three 
seasons ago. It was not a profitable 
production, however. 


Kermit and his wife live in a 
seven-room Park Avenue apartment. 
For fourteen and a half years he 
has been married to Virginia Kaye, 
an actress who has been active in 
television in recent seasons. They met 
at the Stage Door Canteen. They 
have two sons—John, who is ten, and 
David, whe is eleven. In the summer 
Kermit and Virginia spend a lot of 
time at a house they rent in East- 
hampton, Long Island. 


During the height of the theatre 
season Bloomgarden is often at his 
desk by 10 a.m. His offices are spa- 
cious and the walls are covered with 
framed posters (window cards) of 
his hits, and with affectionately 
autographed photographs of play- 
wrights and players with whom he 
has been associated—Lillian Hell- 
man, Arthur Miller, Julie Harris, 
Anthony Perkins, Robert Weede, Pa- 
tricia Neal, Van Heflin, Paul Kelly. 
He maintains a small, wieldy and 
generally efficient staff, which is on 
the payroll the year round. Max 
Allentuck, with him since 1945 and 
Deep Are the Roots, is the general 
manager. Ruth Reid is Kermit’s per- 
sonal secretary; Miss Vaughan Bel- 
laver is casting director, and Lillian 
Stein is the telephone operator. There 
are also desks for Chan Sweet and 
Milton Polleck, company managers 
of Look Homeward, Angel and The 
Music Man respectively. Playscripts, 
most of them unsolicited, that pile 
in upon the Bloomgarden office every 
week find their way to the desk of 
Betty Hart, who is in charge of the 
play and story department. Miss 
Hart says that there is a surface 
rule about not accepting unsolicited 
scripts, but she also says that every 
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play that gets to 1545 Broadway, 
whatever its source, is certain of 
some attention. 


Fanatical in his love for baseball 
since boyhood, Kermit was a loyal 
fan of the New York Giants—through 
last season, that is. He has been 
known to leave an important lunch- 
eon conference at Dinty Moore’s, 
just around the corner from his of- 
fices, to get closer to the television 
screen showing the afternoon’s game. 
He is very fond of Broadway Joe’s, a 
steak house on 46th Street; Frankie 
& Johnnie’s, at 45th and Eighth Ave- 
nue, and the Oak Room of the 
Plaza. He enjoys a bourbon and soda 
and, until recently, he had a passion 
for cigars. He gave them up on doc- 
tor’s orders. 


The theatrical business is a quick- 
sand, as Kermit well knows. He real- 
izes that a manager can be rich one 
season and just about penniless the 
next. He is aware that such man- 
agerial giants as C. B. Dillingham 
and George C. Tyler, Florenz Zieg- 
feld and Al Woods, died broke. So 
Kermit has prudently maintained his 
membership in the Association of 
Theatrical Press Agents and Man- 
agers. “Kermit joined us in 1938,” 
said Milton Weintraub, lively secre- 
tary-treasurer of the union, “ard we 
all have high regard for him. By 
keeping his card and paying the an- 
nual dues, which run to only $42, he 
knows that he is always sure of a 
job, come what may.” It was on this 
subject that a fellow producer said 
recently: “Kermit’s damn smart to 
hold that membership. I wish I could 
get into the union. How the hell can 
you ever tell when you're not going 
to have five flops in a row?” 


Kermit’s willingness to gamble on 
new talent, his willingness to stake a 
great deal on unproven people—-play- 
ers, playwrights and directors—has 
won the admiration of showmen gen- 
erally. There was the case of George 
Roy Hill, entirely new to Broadway's 
directorial field, being given the chal- 
lenging assignment of staging Look 
Homeward, Angel. And the case of 
Robert Preston being engaged for 
the leading role of the mountebank 
in the musical hit The Music Man. 
In all of his years in the theatre the 
adaptable Preston had never sung a 
note or danced a step. 


Kermit and his productions have 
been winning awards ever since Ar- 
thur Miller’s Death of A Salesman. I 
well recall the night I saw that mag- 
nificent play during its pre-Broad- 
way engagement in Philadelphia. I 
was overwhelmed by it. Kermit was 
at the top of the aisle at the final 

(Continued on next page) 
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Chicago 4, Illinois 
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$ 5.00; 2 years—$ 9.00 


6.00; 2 years— 11.00 
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Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us 
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(Please include postal zone number) 


European Tour 


UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 
JULY 26-SEPTEMBER |! 


England—Belgium—Holland—Germany 
Austria—Italy—Switzerland—France 
Includes: 

London, Stratford, Amsterdam, Bayreuth, 
Salzburg, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Geneva, Paris 


Six credits available 
For Detailed Itinerary: 
UNIVERSITY TOUR 
TRAVEL CENTER 


Box 1948 Hartford |, Conn. 


* PAUL LEVITT AND TED THORPE 
PRESENT THE Players’ Ring 


SUMMER SHOWCASE 


June 23 Through August 29 
Ten weeks of professional coaching. 
Evening classes in dance, fencing, 
mime, make-up, technique, costume, 
acting styles, voice, diction and 
rehearsal. 

Showcase August 25th 


Two Equity Theatres * 


Players’ Ring Theatres, Inc. 
8351 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hollywocd 46, California 
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BOOTHBAY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Boothbay, Maine 


SIX APPRENTICES 


Accepted for 


2ist SEASON 
JULY - AUGUST 


@ Ten hours of classes weekly 

@ Parts in Professional Productions 

@ Fee includes tuition, room and board 
For details write 


Lenthall-McAnney-Wi'mot Productions, Inc. 
562 West End Ave., N.Y. 24, N.Y. 


ee nT 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 


Two Years Intensive Training 
in Theatre—Acting, Voice, 
Movement, Make-up. 


Also 
Six Weeks Summer Session 
June 16 - July 25 
Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointmeni 
340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 





CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA °* Acting °* 


Production 
Design for the Theatre 

* Playwriting 
Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, New York 


SUMMER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
June 27 - August 8, 1958 


Acting 
Directing 


Designing 
Stagecraft 
Theory and Practice 


Write: Mr. Richard Clemo 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD VIC— 
1956-57 


Mary Clarke $5.00 
MIME 
Joan Lawson $8.50 


= DESCENDING (with Battle of 
Angels 
ennessee Williams $3.75 
ENDGAME 
Samuel Beckett $1.25 


THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL—#38 


FOUR PLAYS (Bald Soprano; Chairs; 
Jack; The Lesson) 
Eugene lonesco 


THE LUNTS 
George Freedley 


——_—— & 
BROADWAY SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN AUNTIE MAME. 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, FOUR 
POSTER, GUYS & DOLLS. HAPPY HUNTING, 
JOAN OF LORAINE KISMET, LIFE WITH 


FATHER LUTE SONG, OF THEE | SING, 

OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAGON, PLAIN 

& FANCY. SEVENTEEN. vt be BOAT. SILK 

STOCKINGS. SOUTH PACI Ic, THE 

ww RINGING, THE CRUCIBLE THE KING 
THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLIE. ZIEG- 

Feb FOLLIES, and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
%———— 
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Prize Preductions and Profits 
(Continued from preceding page, 


curtain. “T’ll have to sit down for a 
minute or so,” I said. “I can’t talk.” 
“I understand,” replied Kermit. “I 
was that way when I first read it, 
and have been ever since.” 

One of his press men for the cur- 
rent and extremely successful Look 
Homeward, Angel is the intelligent 
and reasoning James D. Proctor, a 
close observer of the Broadway scene 
for some years. “He is a pro on cer- 
tain key levels,” observed Jim Proc- 
tor in speaking of Kermit. “He is 
one of the few who can look at a 
show coldly and say, ‘Let’s close it.’ 
Kermit has grown enormously over 
the past few seasons. He used to 
worry about every small thing, about 
every dollar. He now steps away and 
concentrates on the creative ele- 
ments of a production. He loves the 
theatre and he will probably be pro- 
ducing for another twenty years.” 

The Bloomgarden plans for the 
rest of the 1957-58 season and the 
fall? He is known to be interested 
in the novel Cry for Happy if it can 
be transformed into an entertaining 
song-and-dance play. It is certain, of 
course, that there will be national 
companies of Look Homeward, Angel 
and of The Music Man. “The Music 
Man is a natural for the road,” 
pcinted out the theatre-wise Max Al- 
lentuck, “but in the case of Look 
Homeward Angel we'll probably 
have to get names—good names. 
Dramas don’t go so well on tour un- 
less stars are in them. There was the 
case of Death of a Salesman, and we 
all know that Eugene O’Neill’s Long 
Day’s Journey into Night has had 
some rough going. The road is funny. 
You're only as strong as your mar- 
quee.” 

Kermit Bloomgarden has put in a 
busy and enormously successful sea- 
son, and he will always remember it 
as the one of his two gigantic hits— 
and the one in which he had to give 
up cigars. I suspect that he needs, 
and certainly deserves, a long holi- 
day. He has often thought of the 
Caribbean, of the south of France, 
and of exploring the Rockies. But I 
suspect that he will stay close to 
home, that he will continue going to 
Broadway Joe’s for his steaks, and 
that when he decides upon a long 
week end it will take him only as 
far as Easthampton—and he’ll arrive 
with his brief case bulging with 
scripts. 





MANISTEE SUMMER THEATRE 


in the historic old 
RAMSDELL OPERA HOUSE 
Manistee, Michigan 


MADGE SKELLY, Mgr. Dir. 
June 16 - Sept. | 


8th Season-Equity Company 
Apprentices accepted-no fees 


AFFILIATED WORKSHOP 
conducted by 
Central Michigan College 
of Mt. Pleasant 





TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER 
THEATER 


THIRTEENTH 


| SEASON 


5 performances, 5 plays 
metropolitan audiences 


all-company casting 


| university credits OT June 30 to August$ , 


company held to twenty of 


ee agek 


| SECRETARY, TUFTS ARENA THEATER 
| MEDFORD $5. 5 iusssacuuserrs 


established 1935, available for 
summer lease. Located 200 miles 
from N.Y.C. and 90 miles from 
Boston. Train, bus, plane facili- 
ties. For information write: 
Box 2, 
Theatre Arts Magazine 
130 W. 56th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Helen Tamiris Daniel Nagrin 
Harriette Ann Gray 


Summer Theatre Festival 
JULIE HARRIS THEATRE 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 


Nov. |-May ! 
Box 4026—Carmeli, Calif. 
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Arena Stage 
(Continued from page 67) 


through fine productions of wide va- 
riety. Shaw never fails. Shakespeare 
and the classics usually succeed. 
One-act evenings (Fry, Wilder, Rat- 
tigan, O’Casey, Williams) break 
precedent by packing the house, and 
farce provides an annual change of 
pace for discriminating audiences. 
Anything except recent Broadway 
hits is grist for Arena Stage. 

It is this “except recent Broadway 
hits” that seems to be the key to 
Arena’s vitality. There is no point in 
offering them, for the Washington 
area’s two-million population is only 
four hours from New York. And 
Washington is still one of the princi- 
pal road stops. But there is a bit 
more to it. The capital is unusual in 
that its audience level is above aver- 
age. Government employees pass civ- 
il-service examinations; there is a 
burgeoning international community 
representing ninety-two nations; 
there are six universities and a score 
of choosy schools. These people are 
watchful of their time, and because 
they’re not rich, Arena’s $3.25 top— 
less on week nights and matinées- 
is far more appealing than the scale 
of road houses. 

It is not a striking-looking theatre. 
It is in the State Department-Foggy 
Bottom area. Because it is housed in 
the onetime Heurich Brewery, a for- 
mer costumer, Jane Stanhope, dubbed 
it “The Old Vat.” The theatre is one 
flight up, and instead of lavishing 
her resources on décor, Mrs. Fich- 
andler has put them into electrical 
equipment, so vital to Arena style. 
But there is a feeling of space, and 
it is conveyed by any number of 
things—free parking, wide aisles and 
a good-sized lounge where intermis- 
sion coffee is a pleasing novelty. 
Four tiers flank the stage, which has 
a total playing area larger than most 
arena stages—twenty-two by thirty 
feet, though it is generally limited 
to about twenty by twenty-four. 
There are four entrance aisles, and 
their length has posed _ technical 
problems for both directors and ac- 
tors. 

Leo Gallenstein, one of the heroes 
of Arena who is often overlooked, 
has lighted all of the plays presented 
to date. In Arena’s two homes he has 
worked out a unique lighting system, 
and has devised some dozen seg- 
ments within the playing area, each 
of which can be lit in six different 
ways. The ceiling has a maze com- 
posed of what seems to be tin cans, 
but from his booth Gallenstein ma- 
nipulates his equipment with the 
sensitivity of a musician who has 
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mastered a silent, visually splendid 
art. 

If “The Old Vat” has unexciting 
décor, it is palatial when viewed in 
any comparison with the house where 
Arena was born in 1950. That theatre 
was located off what passes (incor- 
rectly!) for Washington’s tenderloin, 
Ninth Street. Mrs. Fichandler and 
her cofounder, Edward Mangum, 
took over a limping old motion-pic- 
ture house called the Hippodrome. A 
few, including the theatre’s lessor 
and at least one member of the press, 
thought the founders would lose what 
shirts they had. Nor had anyone 
heard of any of the actors when She 
Stoops to Conquer opened the season. 
The first years were fairly hectic. 
The program called for two-week 
runs, and shorter rehearsal periods. 
But with each production, standards 
rose. Audiences came back and Alan 
Schneider’s work as director was 
catching the eye of curious visitors 
from New York. By the second sea- 
son Mangum was out of the picture; 
he decided that his future lay in Ha- 
waii, New York and the American 
National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA). Since then Mrs. Fichandler 
has been managing director. By the 
end of the fifth season the record 
showed that expenses had risen $10,- 
000 each year, and that the house 
was playing to 94 per cent of capa- 
city. This meant, in effect, that a 
flop could kill the whole project, be- 
cause not even an extended run for 
a hit could overcome the deficit cre- 
ated by a total failure. To pay the 
rent the company worked fifty-two 
weeks a year, and the air condition- 
ing was getting weaker and weaker. 
Mrs. Fichandler decided to take a 
breather while she was still ahead. 

She is not completely her own 
boss, however. The theatre is a cor- 
poration, and she is employed by the 
stockholders who contributed the 
original $15,000 that made possible 
conversion of the Hippodrome and 
posting of the Equity bond. These 
stockholders, headed by J. Burke 
Napp, vice-president of the World 
Bank and vice-president of the Arena 
corporation, and Albert M. Berko- 
witz, a Washington concert manager 
and treasurer of Arena, encouraged 
Mrs. Fichandler to find a larger and 
more pleasant spot. Then they pro- 
ceeded to raise more capital. The 
first five years’ activity showed a 
$10,000 profit on the initial sum. 
Today there are some two hundred 
stockholders with a total investment 
of a bit over $40,000 in shares rang- 
ing in size from $25 to several hun- 
dred. 

Eighteen months after the first 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Solovieva is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher 
untiring in her efforts and warm 
constant in her interest in her students.” 
Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
Catalog on request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 603 JUDSON 6-5546 


1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


July 7th to August 16th 


Courses in: 


Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Opera, Sight- 
Singing, Strings, Composition, Ballet, Drama, 
Weaving, Ceramics, Television, Radio, Play 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Oral French and 
Photography. 


For Calendar write: 
Director 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 





CURT CONWAY'S 


THEATRE STUDIO of 
NEW YORK, Inc. 


ACTING TRAINING 
DAVID PRESSMAN 
FACULTY 


LONNY CHAPMAN 
HOWARD DA SILVA 
NORA DUNFEE* 
Voice & Speech 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
MARTIN RITT 
ALAN SCHNEIDER 


GUEST 
DIRECTORS | foxron roore 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


DANIEL NAGRIN—Body Movement 


353 West 48th Street 
New York 36, New York 
Phone: Plaza 7-5380 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
JTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 
J. ©. McCORD 
Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





One of the nation's finest theatres 


CORNING SUMMER 
THEATRE 


In the Famed 
CORNING GLASS CENTER 
Corning, N. Y. 
RESIDENT ® STAR ® PACKAGE 
Ninth Year 
June 24—August 30 


Now accepting applications for six tuition-free 
apprentice positions. Send complete resume 
with photo to 


OMAR K. LERMAN 


20-31 Shore Bivd. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


DIRECTING 
ACTING 
DESIGN 
TELEVISION 


WESTERN 
RESERVE 


UNIVERSITY 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


If you are a talented 
Actor © Dancer ® Singer 


you are needed for 


MUSICAL STOCK in 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Presenting— 


THE BOY FRIEND 
SEVENTEEN 
THE PAJAMA GAME 
BRIGADOON 
FANNY 


For information write 


Augusta Music Theatre 


341 North Marengo 
Pasadena, California 


TO TTT ed 
B'Way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N.Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions. These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. rite, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival. 
Stratford and N.Y. C. Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 
Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West 52nd St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 
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Arena Stage 
(Continued from preceding page) 


house closed, the theatre moved to 
its present site. But conversion of 
the Heurich plant on the banks of 
the Potomac clearly is not the final 
answer to Arena’s nagging housing 
problem. By May, 1959, approaches 
to a new bridge will pose a threat 
to the building, and Mrs. F. is dust- 
ing off her old dreams of a structure 
built as a theatre. Sooner or later 
someone will have to come up with 
a permanent home. At the moment 
the corporation is not a nonprofit 
one. Consequently aid cannot be 
sought from such an organization as 
the Ford Foundation, which lately 
made a grant to the Cleveland Play 
House. 


Meanwhile “The Old Vat” serves 
splendidly as a monthly delight to 
the capital’s three reviewers, and to 
thousands of more or less regular 
customers. It also is a valuable 
training ground for young theatre 
talent. The career of George Grizzard 
illustrates this last value. With only 
modest amateur experience behind 
him, Grizzard was in the cast of She 
Stoops to Conquer that August night 
in 1950. During his service with Are- 
na Stage he played nearly forty 
roles, ranging from Shakespeare and 
O'Neill to George Abbott. His im- 
provement was slow but constant 
and he wound up a recognized local 
draw. He reached Broadway in The 
Desperate Hours and received fine 
notices. For The Happiest Millionaire 
he switched from realistic melodra- 
ma to light comedy, and was praised 
for his polish. Last summer, during 
the run of the straw-hat musical A 
Pound in Your Pocket, some of the 
same reviewers “discovered” him 
again. But not one associated the 
Grizzard of this métier with the Griz- 
zard seen in others. Washingtonians 
weren't surprised at this complimen- 
tary forgetfulness. It all comes down 
to versatility; and without Arena, it 
couldn’t have happened. 


Besides Schneider and Grizzard, 
other Arena regulars have gone on 
to wider fame. Frances Sternhagen, 
whom England’s Alan Dent called 
“the best young actress I saw in 
America,” won the Derwent Award, 
as did Gerald Hiken of The Cave 
Dwellers. Pernell Roberts played Pe- 
truchio at Arena long before he did 
it at Connecticut's Stratford. Michael 
Higgins, Lester Rawlins, Richard 
Shepard, Dick O'Neill and Marian 
Reardon have been regulars. Richard 
Morse, who was in the Phoenix The- 
atre production of The Makropoulos 
Secret in New York earlier this sea- 
son, made a quick impression in the 


Washington theatre; and in scat- 
tered appearances, Michael Lewis has 
shown a talent for bombastic comedy. 

Each year there are a couple of 
fresh, arresting talents. This season 
I’m putting my chips on Astrid Wils- 
rud and Nicolas Coster, an actor 
whose background includes training 
at the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Arts and in Hollywood. They’re 
young, attractive and _ individual, 
lacking only the aplomb that is 
gained by playing before audiences. 
Arena’s audiences are well aware of 
this training-ground aspect of the 
organization, and enjoy watching 
talents develop. 

Mrs. Fichandler is one of the few 
managers I know who has discovered 
the telephone as a link with the pub- 
lic. It is possible to reserve seats by 
phone any time of the day or night. 
“So far it’s working,” Mrs. F. says 
of her reservation policy. “But I 
must admit it’s hard on our box-office 
personnel.” 

Another “so far” in Arena’s history 
is the union angle. This is an all- 
Equity company, and Equity’s rules 
are carefully followed. But ether de- 
partments are not unionized, and if 
they were, it probably would mean 
the end of Arena—not because of the 
salaries involved but because of the 
danger of featherbedding. The aver- 
age wage under the present setup is 
about $100 per week—less than union 
scale but above average for many 
trades, and evidently satisfactory to 
theatre workers who enjoy the rare 
advantage of thirty-six-week sea- 
sons. But jurisdictional disputes and 
the union practice of doubling on jobs 
could kill the operation. Weekly ex- 
penses amount to more than $4,000. 
Half goes to pay salaries, 20 per 
cent is for promotion and advertising, 
and 30 per cent for such overhead 
items as rent, royalties, electricity 
and licenses. 

Mrs. Fichandler has considered 
the guest-star policy. “I’m against 
it as a policy,” she says, “but I'd cer- 
tainly welcome some of the stars 
who’ve seen our plays and said 
they'd like to try new parts here. 
That would be a very different thing 
frorn wanting Helen Hayes, and hav- 
ing to settle for Diana Barrymore. 
That I won’t ever do. But if a role or 
script interests a noted star, it 
would be a fascinating project, and I 
don’t think our audiences would stay 
away when we didn’t follow up with 
another Big Name. Ensemble work 
is what we strive for—what our au- 
diences now expect.” And Arena’s 
success has grown from its ensemble 
standards. After nursing the project 
along during the early years, Wash- 
ington reviewers now use the same 
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critical standards they employ in 
judging pre-Broadway tryouts and 
touring companies. The result has 
been a growth of audience faith in 
Arena’s own standards. 

To producers who aren’t quite sure 
how a new script will play, or who 
are looking for Alan Schneiders and 
George Grizzards, Arena Stage can 
serve as a reminder that there is a 
lively creative theatre outside of New 
York, an off-off-Broadway project. 
Owners of major league baseball 
clubs long ago worked out their farm 
teams. What’s the matter with the 
major league producers? 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS unuittsary 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 


For information concerning tuition, 
schedule, etc., write: 

Edith Bond Stearns 

Box | 

Peterborough, N. H. 


Don Swann, Jr. 


presents 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, Inc. 


Maryland's Oldest Summer Stock Theatre 
2ist Season 
16 Weeks 
Opening May 26, 1958 
Full Equity Company 
Limited number of apprentices 


Scholarships 
Curriculum State Approved 


We Will Have a New Theatre 
Write: 
Registrar, pis Aaa Inc. 


Box 86, O ills, Md 
Phone: Hunter 6-2293 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released—write for information 
Inherit The Wind 
Holiday for Lovers 
The Teahouse of the August Moot 
The Lark 
The Hidden River 
The Great Sebastians 
A View From the Bridge 
Orpheus Descending 
Purple Dust 
The Sleeping Prince 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 
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LETTERS 


DEAR SIR: 

The article by Edward Wright, chair- 
man of the Department of Theatre Arts, 
Denison University, ‘““Grass-roots Theatre 
on Foreign Soil” [November], was of un- 
usual interest to us whose job is directly 
concerned with theatre on foreign soil. 
I have met Mr. Wright and witnessed his 
fine productions which toured installa- 
tions of United States Army, Europe. 
However, I would like to correct a mis- 
leadmg impression. It would seem that, 
if it weren’t for the efforts of the Denison 
Players and a limited number of other 
university dramatic groups that have 
toured this command, the soldiers would 
be denied the opportunity to enjoy plays 
in the English language “spoken by men 
and women of their own country,” and to 
see “something better than most have 
seen before.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth! United States Army, Eu- 
rope, has undoubtedly the most extensive 
entertainment program in the world 
whose sole purpose is to provide the sol- 
dier an opportunity to participate in all 
forms of musical and theatrical activities 
Over thirty civilian directors, possessing 
the highest professional qualifications, are 
located throughout the command. Their 
efforts have resulted in the formation and 
continuance of over sixty-five community 
theatres, the Seventh Army Repertory 
Company (the only organized repertory 
company in the Army) and many first- 
rate productions of a wide variety of 
plays and musicals. United States Army, 
Europe, has concluded a play-production 
contest which had 52 groups entering the 
competition for a total of 225 perform- 
ances and 25,000 attendance. 

JOHN C. BERSSENBRUGGE 
Chief, Entertainment 
United States Army, Europe 

I would sincerely appreciate any sug- 
gestions as to how a serviceman in the 
States could enter into the activities of 
local community-theatre groups near 
where he is stationed. Being subject as 
he is to the whims of the powers that be 
as to his whereabouts and length of stay, 
it is impractical to join these groups in 
the normal manner. 

PFC. G. LUNDIN 

Headquarters and Service Co. 

553d Engineer Battalion 
(Construction) 

Orleans Installation 

APO 58, New York, New York 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage - Screen- Radio-TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


AnTe 
e 


net 


SEVEN ARTS CENTER 

THEATRE ACADEMY 

GENE FRANKEL, Director 
INTENSIVE FULL-TIME PROGRAM 


{day and evening) 


FOR THE STUDENT ACTOR 


1- to 2 year course starts June 2, 1958. Com- 
plete facilities for Workshop Productions in 
the Center's Three Fully-Equipped Theatres. 
House in the Center are a private restaurant 
and snack bar, a swimming pool, art galleries 
and other schools of the arts. 

Write or phone: 


||| ARTS CENTER al 


120 MADISON AVE. NY. 16, N.Y. pp I" 


MU6- 4950 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 


Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
ACTING @ Major in Drama 
DIRECTING ® Major in Drama with 
SPEECH minor in Dance 
PRODUCTION « Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN.DANCE ® Theatre Course combined 
BALLET with Music 


Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500. Dormitories for Women. 
FALL TERM SUMMER TERM 

For catalogue write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 





WARD WILLIAMSON 
SAUL ELKIN 


present 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
THEATRE 


Poultney, Vermont 


A 
Resident — Company 


Nine Weeks of Plays 
Commencing June 28 


For information write: 


Ward Williamson 
I! Owen Street 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 





Accent on the East 


by Mordecai Gorelik 


It has long been known in the 
West that Oriental theatres have a 
stage method different from that of 
our own picture-frame theatre. The 
form of Chinese opera, for instance, 
which is considered disarmingly 
naive in New York and London, has 
inspired pidgin-English productions 
like those of The Yellow Jacket and 
Lady Precious Stream, in which a 
featured role goes to the stage prop- 
erty man. 

But a more serious appreciation 
has been evident for some time. 
When men like Craig, Yeats and 
Reinhardt, and the Russians—Meyer- 
hold, Vakhtangov, Tairov and Okh- 
lopkov—rediscovered the platform 
stage, we learned that the theatrical 
styles of China, Japan and India are 
as sophisticated as our own. We 
found that a Chinese drama like The 
Chalk Circle, a Japanese play like 
The Forty-seven Ronin, an Indian 
play like The Little Clay Cart are 
works of genuine dramatic merit. We 
even realized that not all of the art of 
the theatre originated in the worship 
of Dionysus; the Buddhist theatres of 
China and Japan, and the Vedic 
theatre of India, owe nothing to 
Dionysian ritual. The traditional 
Asian theatre has not been left be- 
hind by history. It- is enjoying a 
renaissance—in Japan as a reaction 
to military defeat; in China as a 
propaganda vehicle; in India and 
Indonesia as part of a triumphant 
new nationalism. 

That Western scholars have had 
their share in re-estimating the dra- 
matic art of the East is evident from 
such a work as Earle Ernst’s percep- 
tive new book The Kabuki Theatre 
(Oxford University Press, 296 pp., 
$7.50). Dr. Ernst is well qualified to 
discuss Japanese theatre. As United 
States stage censor in Tokyo from 
1945 to 1947, and as translator and 
director of Kabuki plays given at 
the University of Hawaii, where he 
is head of the Drama and Theatre 
Department, he has brought to his 
work mature judgment, a remarkable 
understanding of things Japanese, 
and a detailed knowledge of stage 
practice. Documented at every step, 
and illuminated by a continual com- 
parison of Japanese and Occidental 
stage usage, The Kabuki Theatre 
renders a real service. It will help 
nurture a new stage form, one that 


will integrate the soundest traditions 
of East and West. The stage method 
of the German epic theatre, the most 
advanced in the West, has fully ac- 
knowledged its debt to Japanese 
staging. Even on Broadway the stage 
form of a play like The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, or of a musical 
like West Side Story, shows the di- 
rect or indirect influence of the Jap- 
anese style—in the first through the 
direct speeches to the audience; in 
the second through the danced gang 
fight; and in the fragmentary settings 
of both productions. Or, if the influ- 
ence is not strictly Japanese, it is at 
least that of platform theatre in gen- 
eral, of which Kabuki is a living ex- 
ample. 

Some of The Kabuki Theatre’s pho- 
tographic illustrations appear, in 
larger format, in a collection of beau- 
tiful photos by Francis Haar. With 
a commentary by Ernst, Japanese 
Theatre in Highlight (Charles E. 
Tuttle, 127 pp.) becomes a short lec- 
ture on the popular Kabuki stage, 
the more aristocratic no, and the 
Bunraku puppet theatre. For those 
lucky enough to visit the Japanese 
theatre on its home grounds, two re- 
cent handbooks are available. The 
Tourist Library’s Kabuki Drama 
(126 pp., $2.50) is a translation from 
the Japanese of Shutaro Miyake, 
with photo illustrations, some in col- 
or, and with an appendix by Eikichi 
Hosoi summarizing some fifty plays 
and dance pieces. In spite of a few 
lapses in translation, such as the use 
of the word “‘irrational’’ where “non- 
realistic” is obviously meant, the 
booklet has the merit of making 
known, at first hand, what a Japan- 
ese drama critic thinks of his theatre. 

More extended summaries of a 
hundred or so plays provide the basic 
content of The Kabuki Handbook by 
two English writers, Aubrey and Gio- 
vanna M. Halford (Charles E. Tuttle, 
487 pp., $3.50). They offer, in addi- 
tion, brief but helpful notes on some 
of the Japanese stage conventions 
that are likely to puzzle Western 
observers. Their excellent book is in 
a format convenient for taking to 
the play. Confusion is rife when Jap- 
anese play titles are translated into 
a foreign language. The American 
or English playgoer will have trouble 
deciding whether Ernst, Miyake or 
the Halfords are referring to the 
same play when describing its de- 
tails. The Tokyo Kabuki Theatre 
might well consider giving each play 
in its repertory a serial number to 
identify it for foreign visitors. 


The marvelous development of 
character in Western drama is almost 
unknown to Japanese dramaturgy, 


whose plays are, rather, short dra- 
matic poems romantic and nostalgic 
in mood. As Ernst points out, the 
scripts are so brief that they do not 
allow room for any real exploration 
of character. And since all of them 
conform to a stereotyped social pat- 
tern—that of the feudal samurai— 
their action tends toward melodrama 
rather than tragedy. A few of the 
better-known dramas of the no rep- 
ertory can be sampled in Arthur 
Waley’s The No Plays of Japan 
(Grove Press, 319 pp., $1.75). This 
is a translation of the texts of nine- 
teen plays, all of them interesting in 
mood, poetry and formal philosophy, 
and none of importance in character 
delineation or in depth of social in- 
sight. One of Japan’s younger play- 
wrights, Yukio Mishima, has tried 
to restate some of these plays in 
modern idiom, giving them a con- 
temporary milieu and a greater elab- 
oration. Thus a_ fifteenth-century 
classic, The Damask Drum, which 
occupies eight pages of Waley’s col- 
lection, takes up forty-one pages in 
the Mishima version, as translated by 
Donald Keene in Five Modern No 
Plays (Knopf, 198 pp., $4). Mishima 
uses a naturalistic style with over- 
tones of abstruse symbolism; the 
original stories, tenuously charming 
and improbable in their fairy-tale di- 
rectness, hardly bear the strain. Of 
these attempts, the most successful, 
perhaps, are The Lady Aoi and Han- 
jo, which have been left almost as 
briefly impressionistic as the origi- 
nals. 

Faubion Bowers, who has a well- 
merited reputation for his previous 
books, Japanese Theatre and The 
Dance in India, and who has contrib- 
uted to this magazine, offers a new 
work, Theatre in the East (Nelson, 
374 pp., $7.50). This is a record of a 
fabulous journey in search of dance 
drama through India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Malaya, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, China, 
Vietnam, Hong Kong, Okinawa and 
Japan. The richness of Asian theatre 
is spread across his peges, along with 
some evidence of Western influence, 
good or bad, that turns up incongru- 
ously at the far ends of the earth. 
With a background of fifteen years 
in the Orient, Bowers is a lively, 
thoroughly informed guide on this 
exotic tour. A great many photos 
give further interest to his account. 

For those who prefer their facts in 
more academic style, a booklet on 
Indian drama is obtainable. It is 
called Indian Drama (distributed by 
W. S. Heinman, New York, 120 pp., 
$2), and is a publication of the Indian 
Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting. It contains a group of essays 
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TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


One of the theatre’s most famous players offers 
these choices: 
. The Whip 
Outward Bound 
Hamlet (with John Barrymore) 
Juno and the Paycock 
On Borrowed Time 
Our Town 
The Time of Your Life 
The Member of the Wedding 
. The Deep Mrs. Sykes 
0. The Chalk Garden 


HOODIA PWN 


THOMAS QUINN CURTISS 


Mr. Curtiss, a member of the staff of the Euro- 


“My Ten Favorite Plays” 


pean edition of the New York Herald Tribune and 
a contributor to this magazine on the Paris thea- 
tre, has submitted this list from a large number 
of favorites: 

1. The Miracle 
New York) 

2. Uncle Vanya (directed by Jed Harris, with Lil- 
lian Gish, Osgood Perkins and Walter Connelly) 
3. Oedipus Rex and The Critic (the Laurence 
Olivier double bill) 

4. The Ice Man Cometh 

5. The Plough and the Stars (with Arthur Sin- 
clair and Maire O’Neill) 

6. Goat Song (Theatre Guild production with the 
Lunts) 

7. The Revizor (Meyerhold production) 

8. Le Cid (with Gérard Philipe) 

9. Three Daughters of M. Dupont (with Gémier) 
10. The Glass Menagerie (with Laurette Taylor) 


(Max Reinhardt production in 


by authorities on the principal dis- 
tricts of India, each giving a brief 
review of the origin, history and cur- 
rent activities of his regional theatre. 
A generous number of photo illustra- 
tions are included. 


Theatre Arts Book Shelf 

The Bristol Old Vic: The First Ten 
Years by Audrey Williamson and 
Charles Landstone. The 1946-1956 
history of the Bristol branch of the 
Old Vic, which presents its plays in 
the eighteenth-century Theatre Roy- 
al. Indexed. (J. Garnet Miller, Lon- 
don, 192 pp., 25 shillings) 

The Craft of Comedy by Athene 
Seyler and Stephen Haggard. The 
second edition of a work on the tech- 
nique of comedy acting, in the form 
of correspondence between the au- 
thors, actors on the British stage. 
(Theatre Arts Books, 114 pp., $2.50) 

Eight Plays by Moliere, translated 
by Morris Bishop, who has also writ- 
ten an introduction to the volume. 
Texts of The School for Wives, Tar- 
tuffe, The Misanthrope, The Physician 
in Spite of Himself and The Would- 
be Gentleman, plus three shorter 
works. (Modern Library, 399 pp., 
$1.65) 

A Handbook for the Amateur 
Theatre by Peter Cotes. A British 
stage director discusses such aspects 
of amateur theatre as forming the 
group, management, acting and 
stage management, with examples 
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drawn from British little theatres. 
Includes a listing and discussion of 
the best-known’ groups. Indexed. 
(Philosophical Library, 424  pp., 
$12.50) 

Plays for Players collected, ar- 
ranged and edited by Verne E. Pow- 
ers. Seventeen one-act plays with 
production notes, for amateur thea- 
tres. Also includes a guide to play 
production. Indexed. (Row, Peterson, 
672 pp., cloth $4, paper $3) 

Please Don’t Eat the Daisies by 
Jean Kerr. A collection of humorous 
essays by the coauthor of King of 


. Hearts and wife of critic Walter Kerr, 


including amusing reflections on pro- 
ducers and critics and a parody of 
the staged reading of John Brown’s 
Body. Indexed. (Doubleday, 192 pp., 
$3.50) 

Sarah the Divine by Arthur Wil- 
liam Row. A biography of Sarah 
Bernhardt by an actor who served 
as the press representative for the 
noted actress during her last tour 
of the United States. (Comet Press, 
169 pp., $3) 

Sophocles the Playwright by 8. M. 
Adams. Professor Adams of Trinity 
College, University of Toronto, dis- 
cusses the nature of each play, its 
construction and basic dramatic 
unity. Indexed. (University of Toron- 
to Press, 182 pp., $4.75) 

A Hole in the Head by Arnold 
Schulman. The complete text of the 


Broadway comedy of last season. 
(Random House, 178 pp., $2.95) 

The Human Image in Dramatic 
Literature by Francis Fergusson. A 
series of essays by the well-known 
literary critic, covering the image of 
man in “modern theatre, Shakespeare 
and critical attitudes.” (Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 217 pp., 95 cents) 

Mandragola by Niccolo Machiavel- 
li, translated by Anne and Henry 
Paolucci, with an introduction by Mr. 
Paolucci. A new translation of the 
sixteenth-century Italian comedy by 
the author of The Prince. (Liberal 
Arts Press, 61 pp., 60 cents) 

Old Vic Drama 2: 1947-1957 by 
Audrey Williamson. A sequel to Miss 
Williamson’s earlier volume on the 
Old Vic, bringing up to date the his- 
tory of this important British thea- 
tre organization. Indexed. (Macmil- 
lan, 224 pp., $6) 

On Stage Everyone by Samuel M. 
Segal. Eighteen Jewish festival plays 
for children by a rabbi who has been 
writing and directing plays for chil- 
dren for many years. (Jonathan 
David Company, 262 pp., $4.95) 

A Picture History of the British 
Theatre by Raymond Mander and 
Joe Mitchenson. A handsome vol- 
ume tracing development of the 
British drama from Elizabeth times 
to the present in more than five 
hundred photographs of buildings, 
productions and personalities. In- 
dexed. (Macmillan, 160 pp., $5.95) 
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“BRILLIANT — DARING — CHIC!” 


LADIES’ 
PIN 


A sparkling touch 

of sterling silver 

to complete your 
ensemble 


' 1 10. tax 


POSTPAID 


FREE CATALOG This is ACTUAL SIZE 


SU STIE™ send check or m order. 
We ship Prepaid 


Comedy & Tnagedy Creations 
261 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Sacramento, Calif: 


The West's newest resident Dramatic Training 
School offers a complete summer season of 
intensive stock training with the accent on 
Musical comedy. Live Television Performances 
Featuring training in: Beginning and ad- 
vanced acting, Music and Dance, Scenic Arts 
Trouping and resident stock companies. Write 
for illustrated brochure to: 
Jeanne Patzold: Director of Curriculum 
P. ©. Box 2004, Sacramento, Calif. 





“MEMORIAL Get 
THEATRE 3 


Dr. John Reich, 
Head 


W. R. Martini, 
Manager 


ACTING — DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company—Two Theaters 
250 Performances Annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Goodman Memorial Theatre 
rot ane Dept. T, aoe & 





— | 
Radio—Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day; evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date 


professionally equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training; broadcasting; 
announcing; writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
play-writing; scene and costume designing. 
Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance. 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-clghth Yeer 
128 Beacon Street Beston 16, Mass. 





Offstage 
(Continued from page 13) 


goal that was reached with the ar- 
rival of John Osborne. Another 
“angry young man,” Nigel Dennis, 
wrote a play especially for Joan, The 
Making of Moo, but she believes that 
the role was not among her best. “I 
played a rather sophisticated lady of 
about thirty in that one,” she re- 
called, “the wife of a colonial officer.” 

In her spare time she has been go- 
ing to the theatre, and her verdict is 
that “there seems to be more excite- 
ment in New York than in the West 
End.” Among her favorites have been 
West Side Story, The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs and Look Home- 
ward, Angel. Although she was quite 
unknown in this country as recently 
as two months ago, Miss Plowright 
is now frequently greeted by well- 
wishers. During an intermission pe- 
riod in the theatre recently, a stately 
old actor came over to her. “I just 
wanted to shake your hand,” he said. 
“T've never seen anything like what 
you do on the stage.” 


THEATRE ARTS QUOTE BOOK 


DOROTHY GREENER, who has 
been the high spot of two Shoestring 
Revues: “I’m a very unfunny re- 
hearsal comic and I’ve worried more 
directors out of their heads, and I’m 
saying this for anyone in the future 
who's thinking of giving me a job— 
don’t Worry about rehearsals!” 


TOD ANDREWS: “I don’t worry 
about the critics and I certainly 
don’t resent their criticism. That's 
their job. Someone has to help peo- 
ple decide what plays they should 
see.” 


JULIE HARRIS: “I have always 
wanted to be as beautiful as Audrey 
Hepburn but I’ve learned to face 
facts.” 





THE LAKES REGION 
PLAYHOUSE 


Laconia - Gilford New Hompshire 
(On Lake Winnipesaukee) 


9TH SEASON 


will accept 
QUALIFIED APPRENTICE-STUDENTS 
Practical Training—Active Participation 
Class "'A"’ Equity Co. 


for information write 
ALTON WILKES—Producer 
East Lyme, Conn., P.O, Box | 


neon, Saye Latest B'way plays and musi- 
~ &,- Burl ives 
falsteh Ban ad and many others, 











JOHN VARI AND ALFRED CHRISTIE'S 


ANPLON Aeeytcnse 


Located on the famous 
New Hampshire coast. 


10th Anniversary Season 
JUNE 28-AUG. 30 


EQUITY COMPANY 


Now interviewing for a limited number 
of superior acting and technician ap- 
prentices. No fee. 


For appointment write: 
JOHN VARI 
405 East 54th St. 
N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 
THEATRE SCHOOL 

29th year under the direction of 


Milton Stiefel 


®@ Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 


@ Practical experience under top- 
flight professionals in a _profes- 
sional environment. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 


Ivoryton, Conn. 


APPRENTICES 
ACTING — TECHNICAL 


Apply Now for 12-Week Season 
Starting June 10th 


® CLASSES UNDER PERSONAL DIRECTION 
OF HOWARD DA SILVA 


© PROFESSIONAL EQUITY COMPANY 
©@ FEE: ROOM AND BOARD ONLY 
Applications Until May 5th 
All Replies Answered 


VALLEY PLAYHOUSE 
(CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO) 
GENERAL OFFICE: 2212 Superior 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 





PHOENICIA 
PLAYHOUSE 


“New York’s Most 


Exciting Summer Theatre” 


Accepting limited 
number of apprentices. 
APPLY: Paul Kielar 

Room 1204 


720 Fifth ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 
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PLAYERS 
INCORPORATED 


announces its 


Sixth Season at 


OLNEY THEATRE 


Olney, Maryland 


Professional Equity Company 
and its 
Eighth Season at 


ST. MICHAEL’S 
PLAYHOUSE 


Winooski Park, Vermont 


Apprentice applications now 
being accepted. Write: 


Mr. Edward Cashman 
PLAYERS INCORPORATED, Box 265 
Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


THE HARMONIE 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Old Economy Ambridge, Pa. 


THIRD “MAN'S 
SEASON REACH" 


June 26 - by 
August 31! Gladys L'Ashley 
oover 


WINNER 
1957 
HISTORICAL 
AWARD 


DURING 1958 SEASON 


A THEATRE WORKSHOP 


will be established during the Third Pro- 
duction of Pennsylvania's First Outdoor 
Historical Drama. 


Some Openings Remain for 
Actors, Apprentices, Students 


APPLY TO: 
JOHN C. BARNER, Bus. Mgr. 
GREAT HOUSE UARE 
OLD ECONOMY, IDGE, PA. 


Pull Partiesiars Must 
Accompany First Letter 
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The Business of Being an Angel 

(continued from page 65) 
No need for—or illusion of—glamour 
by association, no pressing interest 
in advancing the aspirations of come- 
ly young actresses, no claims of 
friendship taint their pure, commer- 
cial approach. Moreover, they have 
courted transportation to the near- 
est observation ward by insisting 
that investing in the theatre is at 
least as sound a business as putting 
your money in Wall Street’s bluest 
chips. This, of course, is rank heresy, 
if not downright un-American. In 
the folklore of our society it is an 
axiom that putting money in a 
Broadway show is about as safe as 
betting on filling an‘ inside straight 
in a shipboard poker game organized 
by two affable gentlemen you met 
last night in the first-class lounge. 
“It’s like shooting crap,” veteran in- 
vestor Meyer Davis said recently, 
sounding the standard opinion. “You 
may have a run of luck for a while 
but in the end the flops have to eat 
you up.” 

The founding fathers of TIP say 
him a loud and decided nay. It is 
only because so few investors ap- 
proach the theatre in a businesslike 
way, they claim, that the chances of 
profit for the majority are minor. In 
an average season these days, about 
one in four productions can be ex- 
pected to break even or show a 
profit. It follows, then, that the angel 
who sinks his bundle in one show 
has at best a one-in-four chance of 
getting it back. But if he were to 
spread his investment over ten dif- 
ferent offerings, his chances of turn- 
ing a profit would increase. 

“Several years ago, Fortune mag- 
azine conducted a survey of the 
theatre as a business,” Ritter, who 
is president of the outfit, told a re- 
porter recently at TIP’s handsome 
Manhattan offices at 200 West 57th 
Street. “They found that if a man 
had put up all the money necessary 
to back every show presented on 
Broadway that year—all the hits 
and all the flops—he would have 
shown a profit of 10 per cent. It’s 
our contention that that percentage 
can be raised considerably by exer- 
cising a little judgment. Sure, we'd 
miss a few surprise hits, but we'd 
escape a lot more obvious dogs. And 
with your money spread over a large 
number of productions, your profit 
potential should be pretty damn 
good.” 


The TIP people aren’t just the- 
orizing. Their corporation is actually 
a development of two previous, less 
formally organized investment groups 
which date from August, 1954, when 
Ritter, Gerstad and McDonald pooled 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


COMMUNICATION ARTS GROUP 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOP COURSES 
in 
THEATRE 
MOTION PICTURES 
TELEVISION and RADIO 


Offered by the School of Education 
At the Washington Square Center 


Workshop in 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


College and High School Production 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics 
(July 1-Aug. 8) 

7 


Workshop in 
TELEVISION and RADIO 


(June 23-Aug. 1) 
o 
Workshop in 
DOCUMENTARY, 
EDUCATIONAL and 
TELEVISION FILM 
PRODUCTION 
(July 28- Sept. 5) 
oe 
At the New York Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre in Central Park 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
THEATRE PRODUCTION 
(June 16-Aug. 9) 


At University Heights Campus 
Workshop and Seminars 


PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
PRACTICE 
(June 30-Aug. 16) 
7 
Professional leaders and quest professors will 


augment the University staff in all courses. 
Registration in each workshop is strictly limited. 


For information (credits, fees, etc.) write to: 


Communication Arts Group, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, WN. Y. 





LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fitty-Fourth Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention, Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studhos. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


1958 SUMMER SEASON 
(June 30 - Aug. 22) 


The Bad Seed 
There Shall Be No Night 
Misalliance 
The Beaux’ Stratagem 
Write Dept. of Speech 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6 


EASTERN SLOPE 


PLAYHOUSE 
NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 


Broadway in the White Mountains 


EQUITY COMPANY 
RESIDENT SUMMER STOCK 


APPRENTICES: Perform with professional 
company—Pay board and room only. 
WRITE: 


EDWARD P. O'DONNELL, Producer 
75 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








$500 each and accepted another 
$4,500 from a baker’s dozen of 
friends to form a sort of “peanut 
syndicate” of their own. All three 
had been active in the theatre in one 
way or another for several years be- 
fore that. Gerstad, probably the best 
known of the trio, had directed the 
Broadway, road and London com- 


_ panies of The Seven Year Itch; had 


appeared as an actor in a number 
of Broadway offerings, including 
Dark of the Moon and the revival of 
The Male Animal; and had written 
a number of plays which were pro- 
duced in stock. Ritter, owner of a 
small publishing house that special- 
izes in books to be sold in armed 
forces’ Post Exchanges, had also 
written a number of plays produced 
on various bucolic Broadways, and 
McDonald was then an editor of The 
Billboard, entertainment trade paper. 
They had all won their halos as 
small but steady angels. As the 
guiding geniuses of the $6,000 in- 
vestment pool, they chose to spread 
their cash over six productions: Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof, The Rainmaker, 
Bad Seed, Lunatics and Lovers, The 
Saint of Bleecker Street and An 
Evening with Ethel Waters. As 
everyone knows, Cat was a box-office 
bonanza; the next three wound up 
nicely in the black (with a degree of 
help from Hollywood) and the last 
two splashed the red ink around. 
Balancing the red and the black 
three years later, the books of the 
syndicate showed a whopping 90 
per cent profit. And the returns are 
not yet all in; participation in the 
profits continues for seventeen years 
from the time of production. 


Emboldened by their success, the 
trio formed a limited partnership at 
the beginning-of the 1955-56 season, 
designed to operate for the next two 
seasons. This time their capital was 
$70,000, which they proceeded to ap- 
portion among some twenty-nine pro- 
ductions. Their largest investment 
was $7,200 in Bells Are Ringing; their 
smallest, $495 in The Happiest Mil- 
lionaire. In addition the list included 
such rousing successes as Auntie 
Mame, No Time for Sergeants, The 
Most Happy Fella and producer Dav- 
id Merrick’s three current hits, Ja- 
maica, Look Back in Anger and 
Romanoff and Juliet. It also em- 
braced such disasters as Shangri-La 
(into which $6,600 vanished), The 
Vamp (which skedaddled with an- 
other $3,000), Affair of Honor, Small 
War on Murray Hill and Night of 
the Auk. In all, they invested a total 
of $63,785.83. Approximately $35,000 
has been returned to the investors, 
more than $32,000 exists as undis- 


tributed assets, and since the rights 
go on for seventeen years, it appears 
obvious that before the final ac- 
counting is made, all concerned will 
reap a substantial profit. Ritter esti- 
mates it at 50 per cent within the 
next two or three years. 


Both these groups were essentially 
informal organizations of friends and 
acquaintances. The new Theatrical 
Interests Plan, Inc. is, on the other 
hand, a public corporation regis- 
tered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and authorized 
to sell stock in, at last count, four- 
teen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is, the founders are fairly 
certain, the first theatrical corpora- 
tion to file a full-scale registration 
with the SEC. The venture was or- 
ganized with an initial capital of 
$112,000 subscribed by Ritter, Ger- 
stad and McDonald, their board of 
directors (made up of producer-di- 
rector-actor-playwright Elliott Nu- 
gent, theatrical lawyer John F. 
Wharton, producer Albert Selden, 
television and radio news commen- 
tator. Kenneth Banghart, National 
Broadcasting Company executive Al- 
fred R. Stern and businessman Tracy 
W. Brown) and a number of friends 
of the management. After getting 
the SEC clearance last August, a 
stock issue of $780,000 was floated, 
comprising seventy-eight thousand 
shares offered at $10 a share. The 
minimum subscription is twenty-five 
shares, which means that anyone 
with a spare $250 can become an 
investor of sorts in a covey of Broad- 
way productions and various other 
enterprises. The other aspects of the 
operation, as outlined in the pros- 
pectus under “Purpose of Venture,” 
are “to provide a medium to invest- 
ors (with large and small amounts 
of capital) who are interested in the 
field of theatrical production, man- 
agement, theatre ownership and op- 
eration, and other aspects of the 
entertainment industry, and in the 
possibility of long-term capital ap- 
preciation that may arise from such 
activities.” 


In its “angel” function, Theatrical 
Interests Plan offers the investor 
something of the same advantages 
that mutual-fund companies do in 
the stock market: diversification on 
a wide level and access to certain 
blue chips (leading producers) which 
might otherwise be closed to him. 
The big problem on Broadway these 
days for the neophyte angel is find- 
ing a successful big-time manage- 
ment to accept his money. Almost 
all the established, top-flight pro- 
ducers have long lists of persons 
who have backed their earlier offer- 
ings. In most instances it is simply a 
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Young Professienals: 


The ACTORS’ COMPANY OF 
AMERICA is the only profes- 
sional school of drama in New 
York City which has a 1500- 
seat theatre with a 40-ft. pros- 
cenium arch opening, 35-ft 
deep stage and full fly gallery 
used exclusively for our stu- 
dents 


In addition to rehearsals for 
our student productions which 
are presented in our theatre, 
ACTORS’ COMPANY OF 
AMERICA offers evening class- 
es and workshops. 


Total tuition for all facilities of- 
fered: $20.00 per month. We 
regret we are unable to accept 
beginners. 


Please write for catalogue. 


F DISCOVERY: 


Rehearsal Acting 


1. Is there a place 
for you in the 
entertainment 
world? 


(Tata 


' 
‘ 


2. What is your 
level of develop- 
ment? 


a at Pasadena Playhouse 


America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the 
entertainment center of the World. 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


Performance Appraisal 


6 weeks only $150°° 
June 30th through August 8th 
TWO $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 


each for two full years to be 
awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young people who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


4. What are the 


Sincerely yours, 


ACTORS’ COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


1926-30 Crotona Parkway 
New York 60, New York 





matter of getting the word out to 
these people and then sitting back 
while the money pours in. The as- 
pirant angel doesn’t stand much 
chance of getting his money down on 
a Rodgers and Hammerstein produc- 
tion, or one by Feuer and Martin, 
Joshua Logan, David Merrick and 
their peers. About the only chance 
he has of winning his wings exists 
in taking a flier on a new and un- 
tried producer or on a more experi- 
enced one whose track record isn’t 
the sort to inspire confidence. But 
TIP, through its officers’ connections 
in the theatre and their records as 
investors, has access to the future 
plans of several of the most success- 
ful of current producers. This entrée 
and the policy of spreading its in- 
vestment are the chief attractions 
that TIP offers the would-be invest- 
or. 


The new organization certainly 
got off on the right foot. Its first 
investment ($10,000) went into Ja- 
maica, which had $3,000,000 in the 
till before the opening-night curtain 
rose, and has had the standing-room- 
only sign out ever since. TIP also 
has money in the three dramatic 
smashes of the season: $10,000 in 
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career opportu- 
nities in all phases 
of Television, 
Motion Pictures 
and Theatre? 
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Kermit Bloomgarden’s production of 
Look Homeward, Angel, $3,000 in the 
new William Inge play The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs, and somewhat 
under $2,000 in Sunrise at Campo- 
bello. Other investments at this writ- 
ing include $10,000 in the Meredith 
Willson hit musical The Music Man; 
$3,200 in the successful two-charac- 
ter play Two for the Seesaw, in 
which Henry Fonda stars; and $5,700 
in the London hit Summer of the 
17th Doll. In addition the corpora- 
tion is drawing a weekly stipend 
from the road tours of Auntie Mame 
and Damn Yankees for advice and 
assistance given the Broadway Thea- 
tre Alliance (legitimate-theatre sub- 
sidiary of Columbia Artists Manage- 
ment) which booked them. In all 
likelihood this arrangement will be 
repeated for several other tours 
which BTA has in the preparatory 
stage. 


Future projects include the possi- 
ble production of a dramatization 
of Honor Tracy’s witty Irish novel 
The Straight and Narrow Path, on 
which TIP has taken a three-year 
option, and an option to coproduce 
with Kermit Bloomgarden a new 
musical derived from the novel Cry 


for advanced students and players. 


Write now for FREE brochure to... 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 





for Happy by George W. Campbell. 
No plans for the purchase of a thea- 
tre have been announced, but the 
group is barging ahead on all the 
other fronts outlined in that “Pur- 
pose of Venture” quoted above. All 
in all, it presents the picture of a 
healthy little acorn just bursting to 
grow into an oak. 

In the bright lexicon of these 
youths, the operative word in the 
old refrain “There’s no business like 
show business” is definitely business. 


‘ for 


ACTORS and DIRECTORS 
THE BISHOPS COMPANY 
Sth U. S. Tour 


$10 per wk.—plus all expenses 
Apply 
Box 424, Santa Barbara 
California 


(also Overseas in 1959) 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to 8.F.A. and M.F.A. in 

ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 
THEATRE EDUCATION 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

“JACK LANDAU 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVE PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
PATRICIA COPELAND, Speech 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
ROBERT GAY, Fellow in Music Theatre 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
JOHN LaSELL, Fellow in Acting and 
Directing 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASCHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 


Directing 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
266 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


| 
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Theatre, U.S.A. 
(continued from page 63) 


conjured by the beauty of the pro- 
duction with its choristers singing 
from the high boxes and echoing 
from the halls.” She also praised 
the costumes in these words: “right 
out of institute paintings.”” Also pre- 
sented recently was The Bloody 
Tenet by James Schevill, a poetic 
drama commissioned by the Nation- 
al Council of Churches. The play 
investigates the life and conscience 
of Roger Williams. It was also per- 
formed at Northwestern University 
and in other auditoriums, and a fifty- 
minute version was offered over 
WBBM, the Chicago radio station. 
Robert S. Quinn directed. 


New Plays 

J. B., a new verse work by Archi- 
bald MacLeish, is being offered this 
month at the YALE SCHOOL OF 
DRAMA. A modern version of the 
story of Job, J. B. will have six per- 
formances beginning April 23. F. 
Curtis Canfield, dean of the school, 
is the director. The play may be pre- 
sented by the school at the Brussels 
World's Fair in August. It has a cast 
of twenty-one and is set in an enor- 
mous circus tent. From a raised 
platform on one side of the stage, 
God and Satan, in the guise of two 
circus vendors, look on as the mod- 
ern Job’s tragedy unfolds. The play- 
wright will deliver a lecture at the 
university in connection with the 
production. 

At the UNIVERSITY OF ARKAN- 
SAS, four works were offered during 
the fall semester as part of the new- 
play series of the Department of 
Speech and Dramatic Art, under the 
direction of Virgil L. Baker. Day 
Tuttle’s No Answer is a full-length 
play set in a summer theatre; House 
in a Sea, by Philip Gelb and Cyril 
Heiman, is a drama dealing with the 
peoples of the Middle East; and 
there were two one-acts—The Bear 
Trap, a satire by Larry Williams set 
in “the backwoods of the mind,” and 
Magda, a comedy by Tom Shaw 
which takes place at a carnival out- 
side Paris in the 1790’s. Winners of 
the third annual playwriting contest 
sponsored by the National Collegiate 
Players of the university were Jim- 
my D. Baines, who took first prize 
with The Night of the Elf, and R. G. 
Vliet, who won second prize with 
The Regions of Noon. 

A current offering by the PENN 
STATE PLAYERS of Pennsylvania 
State University is The Boy on the 
Beach by Violet Welles, a comedy 
set on Fire Island, near New York. 
The script was received through the 
New Dramatists Committee of New 


York, from whom the players re- 
ceived another original work, One’s 
a Crowd by Eugene Raskin, last 
year. Another recent new play of- 
fered by the Players was Warren S. 
Smith’s Precious Bane, based on 
Mary Webb's novel. 


A new opera by Deems Taylor, 
The Dragon, with music, lyrics and 
book by Mr. Taylor, had its premiére 
at NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’s Hall 
of Fame Playhouse during February. 
The work is based on a play by Lady 
Gregory. In February the UNIVER- 
SITY OF WISCONSIN was the scene 
of the premiére of Antietam in the 
Lower Forty by Edward L. Karmack. 
The play is set on a farm in Grant 
County, Wisconsin, at the close of 
World War I. It is based on a short 
story by Erma Graeber. Robert E. 
Gard directed. A comedy by Ronald 
Mitchell, One Line in Homer, was 
given its premiére by the BELOIT 
(Wisconsin) COLLEGE PLAYERS 
in January. The play deals with inci- 
dents of the Trojan War, and has 
contemporary overton. Kirk Den- 
mark directed. 


Theatre, U.S.A. on Tour 


The two winning plays in the com- 
munity-theatre division of the six- 
teenth Delaware Play Festival, held 
March 27 and 28 at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF DELAWARE, will tour 
Army installations at the invitation 
of the Second Army Command. Dur- 
ing January the Second Army Show- 
mobile Unit performed S’Wonderful!, 
its winter-carnival touring show, on 
the Delaware campus. The university 
theatre is making plans to tour its 
major productions and children’s- 
theatre offerings during week ends 
and vacation periods. 

The ITHACA COLLEGE Depart- 
ment of Drama took to the road last 
fall for a tour of New York State. 
A production of Moliére’s The Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, directed by 
Charles H. Randall, played a four- 
night home stand in Ithaca before 
embarking on a five-day tour by 
truck and bus. Eight performances 
were given in seven communities, 
and the tour involved nearly a thou- 
sand miles of travel. The company’s 
first stop was North Syracuse, and 
other performances were given in 
Oneida, Carmel, Harrison, Pough- 
keepsie and Old Westbury. All the 
performances were presented in high 
schools, with the exception of one 
for the personnel of the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point. The drama department, head- 
ed by Eugene Wood, has a long rec- 
ord of touring in central New York, 
but the recent venture was the most 
ambitious to date. Because of its 
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success, plans are being made for 
annual extended tours. 


The WAYNE STATE UNIVER- 
SITY THEATRB, having completed 
its tour of India, is representing 
American educational theatre this 
month at the Parma, Italy, Interna- 
tional Theatre Festival, where stu- 
dent companies from many nations 
are performing. The Wayne group is 
offering productions from its reper- 
toire, including works by O'Neill, 
Sophocles, Moliére and Wilder. 


Building Boom for 


Community Theatres 

The new building of the THEA- 
TRE of WESTERN SPRINGS, Illi- 
nois, will incorporate the advantages 
of the open stage. The theatre of the 
Stratford Shakespearean festival in 
Canada is probably the best-known 
example of such a flexible stage in 
North America. Designed by Profes- 
sor James Hull Miller of Centenary 
College, the Western Springs stage 
also has benefited from advice by 
Michael Langham, artistic director 
of the Canadian festival, and other 
theatre experts. As now planned, 


the semicircular auditorium will seat 
approximately four hundred persons 
in ten rows, none of them more than 
thirty-two feet from the front edge 
of the curved stage platform which 
projects into the audience. The plat- 


form itself is low, about two feet 
above the lowest level of the audi- 
torium floor, which rises relatively 
steeply to the rear to insure good 
sight lines. In the Western Springs 
plan the proscenium arch has disap- 
peared and the stage has been 
brought forward into the room 
shared by the audience. The stage 
is almost sixty feet wide, and there 
also are small side stages. The side 
walls of the auditorium flow into the 
back of the stage and provide a fa- 
cade that is in part removable. Some 
ten feet behind these walls is the 
back wall of the theatre, fully visi- 
ble to all members of the audience 
through a twenty-foot opening in the 
facade. This opening can be increased 
to approximately forty feet by re- 
moving portions of the facade. The 
back wall will be constructed in such 
a way that scenery can be projected 
upon it. 


Recently the theatre celebrated 
its hundredth production with an an- 
niversary dinner at which Joseph 
Schildkraut was guest of honor. 
Mary Cattell has been the director 
of the organization since its incep- 
tion in 1929. During its first years 
the Theatre of Western Springs per- 
formed one-act plays; by 1937 it was 
producing three full-length plays 
annually, including works by O'Neill, 
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TRAIN! 


SO YOU ARE READY WHEN 

YOUR “BIG BREAK’ COMES ALONG 
Hollywood “Variety” calls the 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE: “12 to 1 
the greatest single contributing source of 
stage and screen talent.” 


THE REASON: 


4 THOROUGHLY PLANNED COURSE 


IN ALL PHASES OF THEATRE 

@ Training for TV, motion pictures, 
stage careers 

@ Five continuous producing theatres 
for showcasing 

@ Complete television studio 
for student operation 

@ Work with professional directors 
and actors 

@ Certificate or college degree 
in theatre arts 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


2¢ + iv 


Playhouse student George Brockway with Broadway stars 
Sidney Blackmer and Wendell Holmes in “Inherit the Wind.” 


As the Playhouse opening night curtain rose recently 
on Broadway’s “Inherit the Wind” starring cele- 
brated actor Sidney Blackmer with Wendell Holmes, 
27 advanced Playhouse students enacted roles. In the 
first row of the audience sat movie producer Stanley 
Kramer, scouting for talented new actors to appear 
in his film version. Two nights later Howard Hughes 
attended the show. Throughout rehearsals Mr. Black- 
mer and Mr. Holmes, with years of professional know- 
how, inspired, coached, and encouraged the younger 
players to outstanding performances. 


% Become a star by working with stars... at the show- 
case school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND MOTION PICTURES 
AT AMERICA’S FOREMOST COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. 





Molnar and Elmer Rice. In the fall 
of 1943, studio classes in acting tech- 
niques were begun. All casting is 
done on the basis of performance in 
studio and other productions. In 1948 
the children’s theatre was founded 
by Ella Heimbrodt, and in the same 
year the group produced its first 
play in full-circle staging, No Evwit. 
The organization now presents five 
plays a year, giving each five per- 
formances. Its subscribers number 
more than fifteen hundred. 

The new building of the WACO 
(Texas) CIVIC THEATRE will open 
next summer. It also has a flexible 
stage designed by Professor Miller. 
The building is being constructed at 
a cost of $66,800 and consists of one 


jarge rectangular unit, constructed 
‘of masonry, concrete and steel, and 


completely air-conditioned. Canvas 
folding chairs numbering 150 pro- 
vide seating accommodations. The 
structure is described as one “created 
especially for the small but adven- 
turous regional-theatre group whose 
operating budget may be small but 
whose sights are set for a dramatic 
expression that is unique to the liv- 
ing stage.” 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF ST 
PETERSBURG, Florida, currently 


is completing the outside shell of its 
new building. 

The FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS have 
obtained a lease on the Dock Street 
Theatre in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Volunteer workers cleaned and 
refurbished the building and reno- 
vated the greenroom and a formal 
drawing room. The building is a 
unique example of Southern theatre 
architecture. The Players began 
their operations in the theatre with 
Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker, 
and followed this with Inherit the 
Wind. In the fall the Players’ chil- 
dren’s theatre toured Rumplestilt- 
skin to schools in the vicinity, under 
the sponsorship of the local parent- 
teacher association. Robin Hood, an 
original script by Eddie Douglas, 
opened in February. 

Members of the IOWA CITY COM- 
MUNITY THEATRE have been busy 
renovating a _ city-owned building 
which they are using rent-free. The 
third floor of the building, used as 
the auditorium, seats 175 people on 
four sides of an acting area measur- 
ing fourteen by eighteen feet. The 
second floor has been converted to a 
coffee bar for intermission use. A 
season-ticket sales drive involved the 
mailing of twenty-five hundred let- 
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ters, each of which was followed by 
a telephone call. A total of 407 sub- 
scriptions was obtained in this way. 
Next month a new plan will be in- 
augurated in co-operation with the 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA theatre 
Shnaien Cite. staff. Graduate students will direct 
© 21h Sense cage g ena age 
* re, under fa y , 
e ~ ce ep a aay | part of their scholastic work. The 
y Professionals . : . 
Acting Stagecratt community theatre, which began its 
Make-up Stage Movement third year of operation in March, 
* On-Stage Experience in 20 Plays offers three plays a season. One of its 
© Completely Equipped Barn Theatre civic services is a Christmas program 
Apply—JAMES W. BROCK given, on request, to any group. 
Florida State University Another offering, The Last Christ- 
Tallahassee, Florida mas, a one-act play whose cast in- 


* PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Priscilla Beach Theatre 
Plymouth, Mass. 


New England's oldest and largest summer 


June 19 1958 Sept. 14 


In Repertory /Shakespeare's 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
Opens June 19 


HAMLET 
Opens June 20 


THE WINTER'S TALE 
Opens uy 20 


For teachers and directors (July 21-Aug. 23). Instruc- 
tion in teaching methods and production techniques 
in conjunction with the Academy. Graduate credit 


Write for Academy information, 
repertory schedule, subscriptions. 


STRATFORD, CONN. — Edison 7-4457 
or 210 W. 65th St., New York 23, N. Y.—EN 2-2200 


America’s Outstanding Tent Theatre* 


Offering an Outstanding Program of Prac- 

tical Job Training for the Rapidly Expand- 

ing Musical Field. 

is Now Considering Applications for 
the Summer of 1958 for 

TWELVE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


MUSICARNIVAL 


Including tuition for six credit hours in the Graduate School of Drama of Western Reserve University 


and $25 a week @ Regular classes and seminars covering all phases of musical tent gpeetion with 
outstanding quest lecturers © Practical experience, rotating through every department wit opportunity 
to specialize © Open to graduate SS. — ae apnea qualified juniors © Applicants 
ntrance requirements o ‘estern Reserve University. 

iit atteateatnamaintaneias TWELVE TUITION-FREE APPRENTICESHIPS 
racti xperience assisting in all departments of the theatre © Advanced apprentices are permitted 
ae the Fellowship po and cominens © Open to qualified undergraduates and high school seniors 
at least 18 years of age. ; 

During the |957 season every fellowship student and apprentice appeared in one to four of our productions. 
Musicarnival is interested in determining whether there is a demand for a similar school in conjunction 
with its new winter operation, the Palm bensd Musicarnival in Florida, opening Jan. 17, |! 

For information write: Lowrence Vincent, Directer, MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL, Cleveland 22, Ohio 

"See Life, Aug. 2, 1954, and Time, July 8, 1957. 





| outstanding new 
| has attracted recognition on local, 
| state and national levels. It opened 








cludes singers, has been presented 
for patients of the university hospi- 
tals, the Veterans Administration 
hospital and a rehabilitation center. 
During the summer a_ directors’ 
workshop will be offered for begin- 
ners, and another is planned for 
more advanced students. 


A new, twenty-four-page booklet, 
Proscenium Type Theatre Check 
List, has been issued by the Greater 
New York Chapter of ANTA, 1545 
Broadway, New York 36, New York. 
The booklet is intended as a guide 
for architects, engineers, builders 
and building committees who con- 
template new theatres. It was com- 
piled by practicing architects, artists 
and technicians in the professional 
theatre, and is available free from 
the ANTA chapter by sending 10 
cents in stamps to cover postage. 
Mimeographed check lists covering 
open-stage auditoriums and theatres 
in the round also may be obtained in 
the same way. 


| News in Brief 


The Marjorie Lyons Playhouse of 
CENTENARY COLLEGE recently 
received an award from the Adver- 
tising Club of Shreveport, which 
designated the theatre “Shreveport’s 
Best Ad of the Year.” Director Jos- 
eph B. Gifford accepted the award, 
which is “the club’s means of paying 


| recognition to an organization which 


has focused favorable attention on 
Shreveport during the preceding 
year.” The theatre, the club pointed 
out, is one of Shreveport’s “most 
structures,” and 


last August with The King and I. 
The Lark was offered at the theatre 
during the winter, and The Boy 
Friend was the spring musical. 


At INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, a feature of the winter 
meeting of the American Council of 
Learned Societies was the presenta- 
tion of two versions of Antigone. A 


| group of professional actors read 


Sophocles’ version, and the Univer- 
sity Theatre presented the version 
by Jean Anouilh. The purpose was 
to “show that the religious and polit- 
ical issues of Sophocles’ time are 
appropriate to this generation.” 


EQUITY COMMUNITY THEA- 
TRE, New York company of the ac- 
tors’ union, presented a spring sea- 
son of four works in the Bronx and 
Queens. The plays were Dial “M” for 
Murder, Androcles and the Lion, 
Born Yesterday and Oklahoma! 
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Established 1884 


TRUSTEES 
Lawrence Langner 
Frances Fuller 
Worthington Miner 
Philip Wittenberg 
Howard Lindsay 
Roger Stevens 


Romney Brent 


Lillian Gish 


ADVISORY 
COUNCIL* 


Walter Abel 
Conrad Bain 
*John Baragrey 
Robert Bell 
Edward Block 
Lee Bowman 
Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Marcella Cisney 
Hume Cronyn 
Robert Cummings 
Kirk Douglas 
Betty Field 

Nina Foch 
Martin Gabel 
Margalo Gillmore 
*Theresa Helburn 
Jennifer Jones 
Garson Kanin 
Bernard Kates 
Sam Levene 
Armina Marshall 
Agnes Moorehead 
Pat O'Brien 
Dorothy Patten 
William Powell 
*Elmer Rice 
Jason Robards 
Edward G, Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Rosalind Russell 
Joseph Schildkraut 
*Gloria Stroock 
Spencer Tracy 
Edith Van Cleve 
Lucille Watson 


“All others former students and 
graduates of the Academy 


REGISTRAR 
R. E. Wayman 
Circle 7-2630 


1957-58 


SEASON 


of the 


een Academy Of Tianadic y 


Former Students and Graduates Appearing in Current Productions 


% BROADWAY 


Country Wife 

No Time for Sergeants 
Compulsion 

Middle of the Night 


I Knock at the Door 


Two for the Seesaw 
Auntie Mame 


Body Beautiful 


The Diary of Anne Frank 


The Egghead 

New Girl in Town 

Mask and Gown 

Monique 

Long Day’s Journey 
Into Night 

Fair Game 

The Happiest Millionaire 

Happy Hunting 

The Music Man 

My Fair Lady 

Copper and Brass 


Miss Lonelyhearts 
Separate Tables 
Inherit the Wind 


Simply Heavenly 
Romanoff and Juliet 


The Apple Cart 
The Matchmaker 


THEATER 


Adelphi 
Alvin 
Ambassador 


ANTA 


Belasco 


Booth 
Broadhurst 


Broadway 


Cort 


Ethel Barrymore 
Forty Sixth Street 
Golden 
Golden 


Helen Hayes 
Longacre 
Lyceum 
Majestic 
Majestic 

Mark Hellinger 
Martin Beck 


Music Box 
Musie Box 
National 


The Playhouse 


Plymouth 


Plymouth 


The Royale 


OFF BROADWAY (Partial Listing) 


Best of Burlesque 

Makropoulos Secret 

Clerambard 

American Shakespeare 
Festival 


New York Shakespeare 
Festival 


The River Line 


MOTION 


Lee Bowman 

Geraldine Brooks 
John Cassavetes 
Robert Cummings 
Cecil B. DeMille 


Walter Abel 
Phyllis Avery 
Lauren Bacall 
Ann Bancroft 
Lyle Bettger 


Carnegie Hall Playhouse 
Phoenix 

Rooftop Theater 
Stratford, Conn. 

Central Park 


Carnegie Hall 
Playhouse 


NAME 


Colleen Dewhurst 
Michael Thoma 

Ted Gunther 

Edward G. Robinson 
Gena Rowlands 
Patricia Benoit 

Paul Shyre 

Rae Allen 

Anne Bancroft 
Rosalind Russell 

Ray Fulmer 

Patricia Jenkins 
Walter Klavun 

Tom Raskin 

Bob Weinsko 

Garson Kanin (Director) 
Joseph Schildkraut 
Margalo Gilmore 
Hume Cronyn (Director) 
Thelma Ritter 

Arthur Siegel (Lyrics) 
Guy Sorel 


Jason Robards, Jr. 
Sam Levene 

Dana White 
Howard Lindsay (Co-Author) 
Dusty Worral 
John Michael King 
Clyde Turner 
Robert Roman 

Pat O’Brien 

Ann Hillary 
Muriel Kirkland 
Robert P. Lieb 
Marilyn Berry 
Henry Lascoe 
Fred Clark 
Raymond Bramley 
Ruth Gordon 


Tom Poston 


Conrad Bain 


Will Kuluva 


William Long 
Gail Warner 
Colleen Dewhurst 
Peggy Bennion 
Jack Cannon 


Hilda Vaughn 


PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


Kirk Douglas 
John Ericson 
Betty Field 
Nina Foch 
Frances Fuller 


Jennifer Jones 
Grace Kelly 
Sam Levene 


Marcia Henderson Margaret Lindsay 
Sterling Holloway 


William Powell 
Ezra Stone 

Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
Lucille Watson 


John Lupton 
Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Day Terms begin October and March 
Evening Classes Begin October, January and March 
Saturday Classes for Teen-Agers begin October and January 
Summer Term July 7-August 29th 
ROOM 142—245 WEST 52nd STREET—NEW YORK 


Crele 7.3630 0000°°lll}]]=="""—= 





Athabasca Falls 
Jasper Nationa! Park 


Aiberta, Canada 


ANADA , the land of crystal-clear waters, 


comes the world’s most glorious whisky 


IMPORTED 


O.F.C. 


Oto FINE CANADIAN 


In Imported O.F.C., Canada produces a six-year old 


S 
{ . “nig ; 
whisky as glorious as its waterfalls, lakes and streams. ‘ —>chenley OF Course! 


The softest water and the 
choicest grains are used to 
distill IMPORTED O.F.( 

Old Fine Canadian. Aged fo 
6 years in the pure | of 
rural Quebec, it’s the greatest 


glory of Canadian distilling 


We'll help you plan a Canadian vacation. Write O.F.C. 
Travel Service. Dept. H, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1. 
CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 6 YRS. OLD, 86.8 PROOF. SCHENLEY DIST. CO.,N.Y.C. 





